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1- Hindi or Urdu. 

2 . Arithmetic. 

3. History. 

.4. Geography. 
o. -Domestic, Science. 

Optional Subjects. 

One of the following ; — . 

!• Classical Language. 

“■ Second Vernacular. 

3- , English. 

t ^ dV f Ged course m Hindi or Urdu 










Curriculum for the Lower Middle Section of Yernacular 
Schools for Girls, United Provinces, for 1932 - 33 . 

HINDI OK URDU. 

Classes Y and VI. 

{Two years Course*) 

(а) Reading. 

For text-books see appendix 1(a). 

(б) Grammar — Revision of previous work. 

Kinds of nouns and remaining cases. 

Kinds of pronouns and all cases. 

Kinds of adjectives. 

Person, number, remaining tenses and voice of verbs. 

Remaining parts of speech. 

Parsing.' 

Analysis and synthesis of a simple sentence. 

For text-books see appendix 1(a). 

(c) Translation or paraphrase into modern idiomatic prose from 
standard authors not read in the class. 

(d) Composition. — To write narratives and descriptions 
To write letters with modern forms of address. 

Note.— E mphasis should be laid on the choice of suitable words and phrases 

ARITHMETIC. 

Classes V and VI. 

(Two yp.ars Course*) 

. Revision of past work with more difficult problems. The four 
simple rules in decimal fractions (excluding recurring decimals) and 
their application m simple problems. More advanced examples of 
simple interest. Table of square measure and simple problems in 
are. Proportion. Oral exercises on ,11 the rules learnt 




4. Vikramaditya and Kali Das. 

5. Harsh a. 

6. Mahmud of Ghazni. 

7. Prithwiraj, Alha and Udal. 

8. Altamash. 

9. Eazia Begum. 

10. Nasir-ud-din. 

11. Ferozshah Tughlak. 

12. Babar. 

13. Sher Shah. 

14. Ahilya Bai. 

15. Chand Bibi. 

Abu ] 1 p a / kbar ’ Eana Parfcab > Man Singh, Birbal, 

17. Nur Jahan. 

18. Shahjahan, Taj M ahal . 

19. Aurangzeb, Shivaji, Guru Govind Singh 

20. Zaibunnissa. 

21. Banjit Singh. 

22. Baja Bam Mohan Bai. 

23. Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan. 

24. Dadabhai. 

25. Gokhale. 

26. Victoria. 

27 . G;eorge V. 

For books of reference see appendix 1(c). 

geography. 

Classes V and VI. 

_ , ^ {Two year$ Course.) 

India Revision of work of class IV 

and occupations of the people; products; principfl r 
, 8 of tbe P^sical map of Asia 

££ ££ b f ’ 

“ C ” p! “ i0I ‘ s P“Ple with rArent 
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made of his environment; trade routes. (The names of only a few of 
the most important rivers and mountains should be taught.) 

impJto “s.* 1111 P ° Si ‘ i0n ° f C °“ nl! ' ieS ° f Asia >“ d lh * 

eoli]iM i,SK:ai 0e ° 8ra P h i— C “ S6S o f *7 and night, changes of season; 
For books see appendix 1(d). 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

(a) Physiology and Hygiene. 

Classes V and VX. 

(Two years Course .) 

nro .^! aS r t I’—ft very simple description of (1) the skeleton; (2) the 
organs of digestion and excretion; (3) the heart and its work- (4) the 

“ g „r and work; / 5) the skin and its pores. Need of ’personal 
cleanlmess (skm mouth, teeth, eyes and ears). Cleanliness of clothes 

ventiktion 6 SL co f^.^- Vahe of fresh air and means S 
ventilation. Need of variety m food; rules for eating. Water the 

ThT npST 3 ° f contamin f tlon and the means of securing pure water 
Ihe need for exercise and sleep 

‘Mss? 

y s, nose, ears, and throat, precautions against convulsions. 

For text-book see appendix 1(e). 

(b) Sewing. 

Classes V and VI. 

(Two yiars Course .) 

Practice in stitches already learnt. Tucking and pleating. 

of the°following Actions garments one to be taken from each 

(1) Kurta. 

(2) Waistcoat, shaluka, frock. 

(3) Petticoat, pyjama. 

(4) Shirt. 

Practice m cutting out in paper garments of different sizes 
Knitting socks. 

Optional. Chiban work or other forms of embroidery. 




■ ' 
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(e) Cooking (optional). 

Classes V and VI. 

{Two years Course,) 

Cooking of tarkari, puri, khir, kalwa. 

Cooking of two of following : — 

Parata, kachauri, plau, kabab. 

Preparation of salads. 

Cooking of food for invalids — sago, khichri, arrowrott halwa, barley 
water. 

Optional-cooking of two kinds of sweetmeats. 

(d) Spinning (optional). 

Class V. 

To spin yarn of 16 to 30 counts. 

To find counts. 

Eevision. 

Class VI. 

To spin yarn of 16 to 30 counts. 

To distinguish between good and bad cotton and yam. 

To keep account of spinning and carding. 

Book recommended. Charkha Shastra (Satyagrah Ashram, Sabar- 
oaati; Ahmedabad). 

OPTIONAL SUBJECTS. 

One of the following Classical Languages. 

Classes V and VI. 

[Two years Course.) 

(d) One of the following classical languages Sanskrit, Persian, 
Arabic. 

Courses in Classical Languages. 

Reading and conversation. — To read with correct pronunciation and 
fluency from a reader. To use the words of the reader m simple 
sentences. 1 

Writing. Writing to dictation or transcription. 

. Ommmar and composition.— Only those conjugations and declen- 
sions to be learnt which have very commonly been used in the text- 


vocabulary of the reader, 


Second Vernacular Hindi or Urdu. 

CLASSES Y AND VI. 

(a) Reading. — To read accurately at sight from the text-book. To 
explain the meanings of words and sentences, and to answer questions 
on the subject matter of the reader. 

(b) Writing. — To write sentences from the book to dictation in the 
Urdu or Nagri character. Copy slips should be used. 

Ear text-books see appendix 1(g). 

ENGLISH, 

Class V. 

Conversation and reading . — The early stages of instruction will be 
mainly oral, and should include systematic training in the sounds of 
spoken English in connexion with the pronunciation of easy words. By 
the end of the year the class should be able to carry on simple conversa- 
tion about familiar objects and actions. 

To read with correct pronunciation an easy primer, to render into 
the Vernacular easy sentences from the primer, to use the words of 
the primer in simple sentences and to answer in English simple ques- 
tions based on the matter in the primer. 

Spelling and writing . — To spell the words of the primer; copy- 
writing in ruled books of easy familiar words, writing in copy-books 
(in the latter half of the course); dictation in ruled books of words and 
sentences previously read in the primer. 

Class YI. 

Conversation and reading. — To converse about common objects and 
actions, to read with correct pronunciation from a reader, to render 
into Vernacular easy sentences from the reader, to use the words of 
the reader in simple sentences and to answer in English simple ques- 
tions based on the matter in the reader. 

Spelling and writing. — To spell the words of the reader; dictation 
in ruled books of words and sentences previously read in the reader; 
writing in copy-books. 

Grammar ' and composition. — Formal grammar should be com- 
menced; division of a sentence into two parts : subject and predicate. 
To point out nouns, pronouns, adjectives and verbs (without sub- 
classifications) . Oral and written exercises in the above. 

Easy written composition (at least once a week), e.g., completion 
of sentences. Easy written composition from the Vernacular into 
English idiomatic sentences (at least once a week). 

For text-books see appendix 1(h). 



ADYANCED COURSE IN HINDI OR URDU. 

For text-books see appendix I(i). 

Gardening with Nature Study. 

Class V. 

Gardening. — Preparing beds, planting seeds and watching growth; 
periodical cleaning; regular watering; keeping a garden calendar. 

Plant life. — Previous knowledge of plant life to be summed up 
with reference to plants growing in the plots; seeds studied in detail 
with reference to structure, food storage, etc.; conditions of germina- 
tion with experiments; stems and leaves; adaptation of plants to their 
surroundings. 

Class VI. 

Gardening. — Origin of soil (from rocks by decomposition); textures 
(sand, silt, and clay); power of absorption and retention of moisture; 
need of cultivation and drainage in agriculture; need of manure, 
vegetative propagation (cuttings, grafting, underground runners); prac- 
tical work on the foregoing to be done in the plots. 

Examination of different kinds of soil and separation of soluble and 
insoluble parts. 

Plant, life. — Work of roots, leaves and flowers in detail; tree 
studies; time of flowering and fruiting; bark and stem. 

Museum worli . — Preservation of leaves, fruits, seeds, butterflies 
and other specimens of plant and animal life. 

List of experiments in Nature Study including gardening. 

Class VI. 

Evaporation and condensation. 

1. Observation of natural evaporation of water 
boiling. 

2. Condense water vapour on a cold surface. 

3. Observation of natural condensation in the form of clouds and 
ram; in the form of dew. Breath during hot and cold weather. Steam 
from an engine. 

noting th T e e residue P . Urity ° f ^ Tari ° US sources ^ eva P° ra tmg and 

5. Obtain pure water from a salt solution, well water or other 
water by distillation. 

6. Evaporate distilled water to see if there is any residue. 

Soil. 

Utta “ tab ‘“ ” d I,0rti0ns 


evaporation by 


8. Find the amount of soluble matter by evaporation of the 
filtrate. 

9. Separation of insoluble part of soil into particles of various 
sizes by flotation. 

10. Comparison of the water-holding capacity of different soils 
(by adding equal amounts of water to equal amounts of different soils, 
and measuring the amount of water that drains off from each; or by 
allowing the wetted samples to dry naturally). 

11. Observation of various kinds of soil in the field. [This con- 
nects directly with section (b) Gardening of class VI.] 

Book recommended for the use of teachers : — 

Yigyan Praveshika (Vernacular Science Society, Allahabad), 

zamindar. am uske dushman kire, Part I, published by Messrs. Uttam 
Chand Kapoor and sons, Anarkali, Lahore. 

DRAWING. 

(Course prescribed for classes V and VI in the Curriculum for 
Vernacular Schools for Girls for 1929-30 should be followed until a 
course is drawn up). 

MUSIC. 

Class V. 

1. Students should be given an idea of Chatasra jati layakari. 

2. Students should be able to distinguish and understand the 
signs of Sam, Tah and Hawaii and also be able to distinguish Shudh, 
Tivara and Bernal Swar. 

3. Students should be taught the Bol of Theka of Tal already 
learnt, and also should be able to count Tal with hand. 

4. Students should be taught to play on any of the instruments 
besides Tabla (for example, Harmonium, Dilruba, Violin, Israj, etc.), 
and should play on them the songs already learnt in previous years, 
beginning first with easy song. 

5. The following songs of the Bag given below should be taught 


Rag. 

(1) Kalyan 

(2) Bhupali 


1. The following 
taught : — 

Rag. 

(1) Jaijai wanti 

(2) Kedara 

( 3) Kamod 

(41 Bahar (kanra) 
(5) Malkans 


songs 


Song. 

Tero hi dhyan dharat. 

Apno nij pad. 

Class VI. 

of the undermentioned Bag are to 


be 


Song. 

(i) Shyam sumer se 
(i) Saras sis 
(i) Gore badan 
(i) Kaisi niksi 
(i) Aye Ragkubir 
2. The instruments should be taught as in Class V. 
For books and instructions to teachers see appendix II. 


(ii) Sham gay so, 
(ii) Parana. 

(ii) Jane na dungi. 
(ii) Parana. 

(ii) Adyasmar. 



Text-books for Hindi and Urdu. 

Classes Y and VI. 

( Two years Course .) 

The text-books prescribed are:— 

Urdu . — Lower Middle Girls’ Reader, by M. B. Hill, Indian Press,, 
Allahabad (Be. 1-1); or 

Ruh-i-Adab, Part I,, by Ghasi Bam, m.a., published by Vidya 
Printing Press, Meerut. (8 annas). 

Ruh-i-Adab, Part II, by Ghasi Ram, m.a., published by Yidya 
Printing Press, Meerut. (8 annas). 

or 

Lower Middle Reader for Girls, Parts I and II, published by tKe 
Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (6 annas 6 pies each.) 

Hindi , — Lower Middle Girls’ Reader, by M. B. Hill, Indian Press, 
Allahabad (13 annas); or 

Hindi Sar Sangrah, Parts II and III, by Kali Das Kapoor, pub- 
lished by Agarwala Press, Allahabad, (annas 8 Part II, annas 8 "Part 
III). 

or 

Lower Middle Reader for Girls, Parts I and II, published by tiia 
Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (6 annas 3 pies each.) 

Recommended for Supplementary reading : — 

Class Y. 

Urdu. Panchtantra Ke Qisse, 1915 edition published by Longmans 
Green & Co., 6 Old Court House Street, Calcutta. (3 annas 6 pies). 

or 

Ganjina-i- Akhlaq , Part I, by Pir Ghulam Dastgir Kami, 1929 edi- 
tion, published by Talib Ali Paband Qureshi, Proprietor, Akhbar Talim, 
Lahore. (9 annas). * 

v u f m ^ u ~P eYi by Ram Charit Upadhyaya, 2nd edition, pub- 

Snow |Tanna| UStabmala KalTalaya ’ 29 / 30 < Aminabad Park, 
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Class VI. 

Urdu .— Akbar Badahah, by Khan Bahadur Saiyid Maqbul Shah, 
b a i b.s. and Moolraj, b.a., b.t., published by Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. (5 annas). ? ? 

or 

Ganjina-i-Akhlaq, Part I, by Pir G-hulam Dastgir Nami, 1929 edi- 
tion, published by Talib Ali Paband Qureshi, Pronrietor, Akhbar Talim, 
Lahore. (9 annas). * 

Hindi. Pativrata, by Janardan Jha, published by Indian Press, 
Ltd., Allahabad. (8 annas). 

or 

Sahitya Prasoon, Part II, by Mahendra, 3rd edition (1930) publish- 
ed by University Book Depot, Agra. (8 annas). 

Books recommended for teachers’ use : — 

Junior Course of Urdu Composition or Ibtidai Muzmun Nawisi, 
by Shaikh Khadim Mohi Uddin, 3rd English Master, Central Train- 
ing College, Lahore. (8 annas.) 

Sha-bab-i-Urdu (a monthly magazine), by Khan Ahm ad Husain 
Khan, “The Shabab-i-Urdu,” Lahore, published by Khan Nazir 
Ahmad Khan, Lahore. (Annual subscription, Bs. 5; six-monthly Bs. S; 
single copy, 9 annas.) 

Hindi Bachna Chandrodaya, Parts I and II, by Bam Lochan 
Sharan, 1st edition. Hindi Pustak Bhandra, Laheria Sarai, Dar- 
bhanga. (Part I, 15 annas; Part II, Be. 1-2.) (If both the parts are 
purchased at a time the price will be Bs. 2.) 

Fitrat-i-Atfal, translated by Maulvi Hamid Hasan of Cawmoore, 
published by the All-India Muslim Educational Committee, Aligarh, 
(4 annas.) 

Akbar Allahabadi, by Talib Allahabadi, published by Jafri Brothers 
Anwar Ahmadi Press, Allahabad. (Special edition Bs. 5. Ordinary 
edition Bs. 3 annas 8). 

Anuwad aur Vyakhya, by Bam Batna, published by Batna Ashram, 
Agra. (8 annas.) 

Hindi Bachna Probodh, by Bam Batna. (Be. 1.) 

Hindi Sahitya Suman, Part H, by Hira Lai Sharma, published 
by D. J. Book Ddpot, Jodhpur. (10 annas.) 

Hindi Composition, by Ganga Prasad, Head Master, D. V-V. 
High School, Allahabad, published by Bai Sahib Bam Dayal Agar- 
wala, Allahabad. (12 annas.) 

Abadul Mazamin, Part I, by Maulvi Ahmad, published by Anwaf 
Ahmadi Press, Allahabad, 1st edition. (Be. 1.) 


( lu ) 



The following dictionaries are recommended for use of teachers 


Shabdarth Paryat Kosh. Publisher Ram Narain Lai, Allahabad 
3. 

Gutka Hindi Kosh. Publisher Ram Narain Lai, Allahabad, 


Hindi Shabda Kalpadrum 


Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad 


Patriotic poems. 

Classes ¥ and ¥1. 

The following books containing patriotic poems 
for class use in schools 

Hindi • — 

1. Swadesh Gan, Part III (on cream wove) for 
of vernacular Schools, published by the Bhargava Sc 
Lucknow, (6 pies.) ° 

v. T 2 - Swadesh Gan, Part III flon white printing) 
VI, of Vernacular Schools, published by the Bhar, 
Hepot, Lucknow, (5 pies.) 

o. Bharat Gan, Part III (coloured cover 
classes V and VI, of Vernacular Schools, pi 
Press, Allahabad, (9 pies.) 

4 Swadesh Sangit, Part III (with cove 
and illustrations) for classes V and VI of Ver 
by the Indian Press, Allahabad, (1 anna 6 pies 

5. Swadesh Sangit, Part III (with 60 lb. 
tion and notes) for classes V and VI of Verr 
by the Indian Press, Allahabad, (9 pies.) 

6. Swadesh Prem, Part III (illustrated) 
Vernacular Schools, published by 7 ' ' 

Allahabad, (9 pies). 

7. Swadesh Prem, Part III 
of Vernacular Schols, • 

Agarwala, Allahabad, (6 pies.) 

8. Hindustani Bachchon ke Gane, Part I) 
ivory finish paper and cover in one colour) fo 
Vernacular Schools, published by the Hindustani 
<1 anna,} 


, for classes V an d VI, of 

iai Sahib Lala Ram Dayal Agarwala, 

(unillustrated) for classes V and Vi 
published by Rai Sahib Lala Ram Dayal 


- ■ ' : -b.-l,:. 


■ - • 
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art £ ® a T' *"* , (wilh ai " 8toli »“* °» 

classes Y and VI of Vernacular qiP ^o-coloured title) for 
Book Ddpdt, Lucknow, (1 annf 6 P 1es.)‘ ’ ^ by the Hindlistafli 

D ®f h , k ® Qti'Pstt HI for classes V and VI of Vernacular 
behoofs, published by the Shishu Press, Allahabad, (;9 pies ) 

0 , 1P Swadeshi Gan, Part in for classes V and VI of Vernacular 
schools, published by the Saraswati Publishing House, Agra, (1 anna ) 

12. Swadesh Gitawali, Part III for classes V and VI of Vernacular 
•bchools, published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, (1 anna.) 

o i- "*■?' Hindustani Git, Part III for classes V and VI of Vernacular 
A anna’) PUb lShed by the Sch ° 01 Book and A PP arat us D4pot, Lucknow, 

14. Patriotic Poems in Hindi, Part III for classes V and VI of 
(4 plesf^ SCh00lS ’ pubIished b y P ‘ C - Bwadesh Shreni and Co., Aligarh, 

15 Desh Bandana, Part III for classes V and VI of Vernacular 
bchools, published by Agarwal Brothers and Co., Allahabad, (6 pies.) 

,, TT Bashtri Gan, Part III (Cheap edition'' for classes V, VI and 
n " °* \emacular Schools, published by Gautama Brothers and Co., 
Oawnpore (.© pies.) 

„ TTT 17 i Gan > Part 111 (picture edition) for classes V, VI and 

VJJ oi Vernacular Schools, published by Gautama Brothers and Co., 
Oawnpore, (1 anna. 3 pies.) 

Urdu : — 

1. Watan ki Yad, Part III for classes V. VI and VII of Verna- 
cular Schools, published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, (1 
anna.) 

2. Patriotic Poems, , Part III for classes V, VI and VII of 
Vernacular Schools, published by Lala Ram Narain Lai, Allahabad, (1 
anna.) 

3. Watan ke Rag, Part III (illustrated for, classes V, VI and VII of 
Vernacular Schools, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad, (1 anna 
6 pies.) 

4. Watan ke Rag, Part III (unillustrate 1) for classes V VI and 
VII, of Vernacular Schools, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad, 
(1 anna.) 

5. Watan ke Git, Part III for classes V, VI and VII of Vernacular 
Schools, published by the Saraswati Publishing House, Agra, (1 anna,) 








6. Tarana-i-Watan, Part III (coloured cover with .illustrations) 
for classes V, VI and VII of Vernacular Schools, published by the 
Standard Press, Allahabad. (9 pies.) 

7. Patriotic Poems in Urdu, Part III for classes V, VI and VII of 
Vernacular Schools, published by P. C. Dwadesh Shreni and Co., Aligarh.. 
(9 pies.) 

8. Hubb-i-Watan in Urdu, Part III (illustrated) for classes Y 

VI and VII of Vernacular Schools, published by Eai Sahib Lala 

Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (9 pies.) 

9. Hubb-i-Watan in Urdu, Part III (unillustrated) for classes V 

VI and VII of Vernacular Schools, published by Eai Sahib Lala 

Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (6 pies.) 

10. Watan be Git, Part III for classes V, VI and VII of Verna- 
cular Schools, published by the Shishu Press, Allahabad. (9 pies.) 

11. Sarod-i-Watan, Part III (picture edition), for classes V, VI 
and VII, of Vernacular Schools, published by Gautama Brothers and Co., 
Cawnpore. (1 anna three pies.) 

12. Sarod-i-Watan, Part III ()cheap edition), for classes V, VI 
and VII, of Vernacular Schools, published by Gautama Brothers and 
Go., Cawnpore. (9 pies.) 

13. Watan ka Parana, Part III, for classes V, VI and VII, of 
Vernacular Schools, published by the Bhargava Book Agency, Allah- 
abad, (1 anna.) 

Grammar — Classes V and VI. 

Urdu. — Bisala-i-Qawaid-i-Urdu, Parts X (1 anna 3 pies) and II 
(3 annas 9 pies.) 


Tahzib-ul-Qawaid, Part II, by M. H. S. Jalal-ud-din Ahmad Ja: 
published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (5 annas.) 


Qaw&id-i-Urdu, Part II, by Maulvi Jamal-iid-din Haidar, publish- 
ed by Bam Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad, 1925 edition. (6 annas.) 


published by 




***'’' ***** '* { : 


Hindi . — Bhasha Vyakaran, by Chandra Mauli Shukul, published 
■by the Indian Press, Allahabad. (4 annas.)' 

or 

Hindi Middle Vyakaran. (4 annas 9 pies.) 

or 

Madhyarhik Vyakaran, by Bam Batan Adhyapak, published by the 
Hindi Press, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

or 

Hindi Vyakaran, Part I, for classes V and VI of A.-V. and Verna- 
cular schools for boys and girls, by Ganga Prasad, Head Master, D. A.- 
V. High School, Allahabad, published by Bam Dayal Agarwala , Pub- 
lisher and Bookseller, 184, Katra Boad, Allahabad. (7 ann as.) 


Madhya Hindi Vyakaran, by Kamta Prasad Guru, published by 
the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, 6th edition. (8 anna's.) 

Books recommended for teachers’ use : — 

Urdu Grammar, Parts I and II, by Muhammad Ismail, published 
ky Munshi Muhammad Aslam Saifie, Meerut. (Part I, 2 annas; Part 
H, 5 annas.) 

Bachna Vidhi, Part I, by Ajodhya Nath Sharma, m.a., and Ganga 
Prasad Shukul, m.a., published by Nand Kishore & Brothers, Benares. 
(7 annas.) 

Bachna Vidhi, Part H, by Deoki Nandan Sharma, m.a-, published 
by Nand Kishore & Brothers, Banares. (10 anna s.) 

Bal Vyakaran, by Ajodhianath Sharma, m.a., and Bam Behari 
Shukul, m.a. , published by Nand Kishore & Brothers, Benares. 
(4 annas.) 

Pirst English Grammar, by B. S. Weir, m.a., i.e.s., published by 
Bam Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (4 annas.) 

Adbhut Sansar, Part II, by Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by 
Macmillan & Co., Calcutta. (12 annas.) 

Madhya Hindi Eachana by Kamta Prasad, Guru published by Bam 
Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

Shiksha Vidhi (Art of teaching), by Gopi Lai Mathur, b.a., c.t., 
published by Pram Hans Lai Mathur, Narhi, Hazratganj, Lucknow. 
(Be. 1 annas 8.) 





APPENDIX 1(B). 

Text-books for Arithmetic. 

Classes V and VI. — Girls’ Lower Middle Arithmetic (Urdu ot 
Hindi), Macmillan & Co. (Urdu, 6 annas; Hindi, 5 annas.) 


Girls’ Lower Middle Arithmetic (Urdu or Hindi), by K C. Bhatta- 
charya, Indian Press Ltd., Allahabad. (1.1 annas each.) 


APPENDIX 1(C). 

Books recommended for reference in History. 

Easy stories from Indian History (Hindi or Urdu), published bv 
Macmillan & Co. (Urdu, Ee. 1-4; Hindi, Ee. 1.) 

^ JLa i D r edi ' 1928 Mon - * 

. toi B ?ubtr4 or Bhartiya IiihM ke ^ 

Bhartiya Itihas ke Kuchh Eatna or Hind ke Chand Sartai bv JairW 
Smgh and Amir Chand Mehra, published by the City Book House 
Meston Eoad, Cawnpore. (Ee. 1 each.) y -Qouse, 

Bharat Ke Saput (Heroes of India), revised and improved edi- 

by m “ ib “ a E ‘ m Dayi “ 

,. Hind Ke Jan Nisar (Heroes of India), revised and improved edi- 

ShaS° a£7i by “ Sahib 

fc? “ gLsr. 




APPENDIX 1(D). 

Test-books in Geography. 

Urdu . — National Press ka Vernacular School Jugrafia, Parts II and 
III, by Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by the National Press, Allah- 
abad. (Part II, 8 annas; Part III, 7 annas.) 


Vernacular School Jugrafia, Parts II and III, revised 1930 edi- 
tion, by Madan Lai Jain, published by Macmillan & Co., Calcutta 
(Part II, 9 annas; Part HI, 10 annas.) 


Hindi . — National Press ka Vernacular School Bhugol, Parts II and 
m, by Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by the National Press, Allah- 
abad. (Part II, 8 annas; Part III, 7 annas.) 

or 

Vernacular School Bhugol, Parts II and III, revised 1930 edition, 
by Madan Lai Jain, published by Macmillan & Co., Calcutta. (Part II, 
6 annas; Part HI, 8 annas.) 


Longman’s Vernacular School Jughraphia, Part II (revised edition 
Urdu and Hindi), by H. B. Wetherill, M.A., published by Messers. 
Longmans Green & Co. (9 annas each.) 

'or 

Longman’s Vernacular School Jughraphia, Part III (revised edition) 
(Urdu and Hindi), by H. B. Wetherill, m.a., published by Messrs. 
Longmans Green & Co. (9 annas each.) 

Recommended for the use of pupils. 

Longman’s. Indian Atlas in Hindi, published by Longmans Green 
& Co., Ltd., 6, Old Court House, Street, Calcutta. (12 annas.) 

Books recommended for teachers’ use : — 

Middle Class Geography, Parts I and II in one volume, in Urdu, 
for Standard V, by E. Marsden, Macmillan & Co. (10 annas.) 

Middle Class Geography, Part IH, in Urdu, for Standard VI, bj 
E. Marsden, Macmillan & Co. (13 annas 6 pies.) 

Middle School Geography, Eurasia, for Standard V, in Urdu, bv 
0. Morrison, Macmillan & Co. (8 annas.) 

Middle School Geography for Standard VI, Africa, Australia and 
the New World, in Urdu, by C. Morrison, Macmillan & Co. (Re. 1.) 

Middle Class Geography, Parts I and n in one volume, in Hindi 
for Standard V, by E. Marsden, Macmillan & Co. (10 annas ) 
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Middle Class Geography, Part III, in Hindi, for Standard VI, by 
E. Marsden, Macmillan & Co. (10 annas 6 pies.) " J 

Middle School Geography, Eurasia, for Standard V, in Hindi, by 
C. Morrison, Macmillan & Co. (10 annas.) ' 

• Middle School Geography for Standard VI, Africa. Australia and 
the New World, in Hindi, by C. Morrison, Macmillan & Co. (Ee. 1 and 
annas 4.) 

Longman’s Vernacular School Geography, Part II. Longmans, 
Green & Co., Calcutta. (10 annas.) 

Indian Press ke Naye Jugraphion ka silsila, 

(in Hindi and Urdu). Indian Press, Allahabad. 

Part III, 10 annas.) 

Bahar-i-Jugraphia or Bhugol Vinod, Parts II 
by Rai Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (9 

Jugraphia-i-Hindustan in Urdu, by Earn Nan 


Parts II and III 
Part II, 9 annas 







APPENDIX 1(E), 

Books recommended in Domestic Science. 

Text-book. — Shahrah-i-Tandurusti (Urdu or Hindi) Gulab Singh 
and Sons, Lahore. (Urdm-4 annas 1 pie, Hindi — 4 annas 2 pies.) 
Books recommended for reference. 

Hindustani Gkaron men Timardari in Urdu (Indian Home Nurs- 
mg) , by Dr. Major Muhammad Abdul Hakim, State Surgeon, Bampur, 
(Bs. 3.) 

Tandurusti ki Pahli Eitab, by Col. J. W. D. Megaw, Indian Bed 
Cross Society, Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. (12 annas.)' 

Swastha Baksha be Prathmie Niyama (the Hindi version of Col. 
J._ W. D. Megaw’s Eirst Laws of Health), Indian Bed Cross Society 
Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. (12 annas.) 

Sehat ki Eahani, by E. Marsden, e.a., translated into Urdu by 
Munshi Abid Husain Earidi, published by Macmillan & Co. (Be. 1.) 

Hindi translation of the Land of Health and the Land of Wealth, 
by Pandit Bam Na,rain Misra 

Arogya Dig E 
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Gandhi, published by Narayan Dat Sahgul & Sons 
(Urdu) 1st edition. (12 annas.) 

Lower Swasth, by Sriyut Bimal, Narvadeshwar 
Babura, Shahabad. 1925 edition. (2 annas.) 

A™„t on TOB b w str ™‘“i E’TE D ™ veii Ga ip uri - hm; 

Ageiiey, 126, Harrison Bond, Calcutta. (5 annas.) 

r n n^ aCh M a Chl ! d) - A Book of domestic Science in Hindi by 
Captain M. A. Quraishi, I.M.S., translated into Hindi by Earam 
Narayan Bahl, Professor, Muir Central College, Allahabad. 5 (Be. 1.) 

MunliT 1 Mpw a f ll -R Zgari (Man , u ! 1 ° f Temperance), revised edition, by 
(4™ n Is ) Eam ’ B ' A ” Inspector of Scho °D, Jhansi division 

feanyam Sliikslia (IVIanual of 1 1 6 ui nsr&no & ) rpv-iaAr? i t 
M„wa Ram, ..a,, llt e TiJ? 
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published by Macmillan & Co. (Be. 1.; 
Darshan, by Mahatma Mohan Das Earam Chant 

Booksellers, Lahore 


Pustakalaya 



r t, “ 5 a FPan, or Siki ki Kitab, Part I (Hindi and Urdu) 
listed by Eai Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (Es. 2.) 

. Swasthja aur Dirghayu, by A. C. Selmon, m.d., published bv 

Ho ^ ** *«• .«*• i 

Home Nursing, by Lady Petrie and Dr. Euth Youn<? mbb 
(I oannas? 1Sh6d ^ St ' ^ Ambuhnce Association, Indian .Cpuncii’ 

Bimaron ke Khane, by Muhtarima Amina Nazli published Kv 
Eaziqul Ehair, Editor, Asmat, The Asmat Office, Delhi/ (10 annas!)' 




APPENDIX 1(F). 

Text-books in Classical Languages. 

Classes V and VI. 

(1) Sanskrit. Deader, Part I, by Pandit Sarda Pr 
(Earn Narain Lai, Allahabad, annas 5.) 


(2) Snskrit Deader and Grammar, P 
Allahabad, annas 6.) 

Persian . — Persian Course for First Mir 
=°P/- Class V, pages 1—40, Class VI, p; 
Middle Course, pages 1—25. 

Grammar. Class V, Zubdatul Masadir 


Devised 

Persian 


Class VI, Dasturi Farsi 
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APPENDIX I{G). 

Text-books in Second Vernacular. 

Class V. 

Urdu. — First half of Lower Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad (8 annas); or Bal Chandrika, Part 1, 
by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. 
(Inferior quality of paper, 8 annas; superior quality of paper, 3 annas 
6 pies.) 

Of 

Lower Primary Reader for Girls, Part I, published by the Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow. (3 annas 9 pies.) 

Hindi.-— First half of Lower Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B 
Hill, Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad (8 annas); or Bal Chandrika, Pari'. I 
by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition 
(Inferior, 3 annas; superior, 3 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Lower Primary Reader for Girls, Part I, published by the Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow. (3 annas 6 pies.) 

Class VI. 

Urdu . — Second half of Lower Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

or 

Bal Chandrika, Part II, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi 
Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. (Inferior quality of paper, 4 annas; 
superior quality of paper, 4 annas 6 pies.) 

Of 

Lower Primary Reader for Girls, Part II, published by the Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas.) 

Hindi . — Second half of Lower Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (8 annas.) 



or 

Bal Chandrika, Part II, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi 
Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. (Inferior, 4 annas; superior, 4 armna 
6 pies.) 

or 


Lower Primary Reader for Girls, Part H, published by the Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas.) 
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APPENDIX 1(H). 

Text-books In English. 

Class Y. 

lung Primer, published by Macmillan & Co., Calcutta. (5 annas.) 

or 

Conversational Readers : — 

I “£ er pu (“ y Mecmill “ * <“»**• « “» 

miltat “ro.tatt° d f 6 n ™, Eea,ier <TipP “ 8) PUblished Mac 


'he Man K T ' ^ 
handbook to the Primer, by P. C. Wren (for teachers’ 

Class VI. 

idian Readers, Book I, published by Macmillan & Co., 


Second Direct Method English Reader 
Co., Calcutta. (8 annas.) 


published by Macmillan & 


J D. C. Wren, published by II. and T. Cooper, Bombay 
handbook to Reader I (for teachers’ use onlv) 





APPENDIX I (I). 

Text-books for advanced language course. 

Urdu : — 

Shigufa-i-Adab, Part III, by Naim-ur-Bahman, published by the 
Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, price annas 5. 


Tobatul-Nasuh, by Dr. N azir Ahmad 
Press, Allahabad, price annas 12. 


published by the National 


Qudrat, Part I, by Muhammad Illias Barni 
te Press, Aligarh, price Ee. 1. 


Jazbat-i-Pitrat, Part III, 
by the Institute Press, Aligarh 
Hindi : — 

Satya Harish Chandra, 
Nath Bhatt, published by IP 
price annas 6. 


'ni, published 


Sapta Saroj , by Prem Chand, 
Agency, 126, Harrison Eoad, Calcutta 


published by Hindi Pustak 
price annas 8. 


published by 
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APPENDIX H. 

Genera! Directions for Teachers. 

Theory. 

1. A student must study the Rag with special attention to Jati, 
Barjswar and Aroh, Awaroh. 

2. Students are expected to have all information about Tal Matra 
and Bibhag (bars). 

Practical. 

3. Students should be able to sing a song in Bilampit, Madya ano 
Drut laya, and should also be able to sing Alap of the Rag learnt. 

4. Students must be able to sing groups of Swar with proper 
attention to timing, written on blackboard. 

5. Students are expected to demonstrate practically Tal learnt 
in the standard. 

The following books are recommended : — 

(1) Balodaya Sangit, Parts 1 and 2. 

(2) Sangit Bal Prakash, Parts 1, 2 and S. 

(3) Sangit Bal Bodh, Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

(4) Sangit Tatva Darshak. 

(5) Aukit Alankar. 

(6) Mahila Sangit, Parts 1 and 2. 

Additional books recommended for teachers and students : 

(a) For Classes I to IV : — 

(1) Balodaya Sangit, Parts 1 and 2. 

(2) Mahila Sangit, Parts 1 and 2. 

(3) Bal Prakash, Parts 1 and 2. 

(4) Bhartiya Sangit Lekhan Padhati. 

(5) Ankit Alankar. 

(&') For Classes V to VIII 

(1) Sangit Balprakash, Part III. 

(2) Sangit Balbodh, Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4 

(3) Sangit Tatvadarshak. 

A. H. MACKENZIE, M.A., C.I.E., 

Director of Public Instruction, 

United Province. 


Published by 
Gandharva Maha^ 
vidyalaya, Paneh- 
wati, Nasik. 


Allahabad : 
February 29, 1932 



Curriculum for Preparatory and Primary Sections of 
Vernacular Schools for Girls, United Provinces, for 1932-88. 

The following instructions on the teaching of hygiene in primary 
classes should be carefully observed by teachers : — 

It is the duty of the teacher to train her pupils in habits of cleanli- 
ness and order. She should therefore see that they are clean and neat 
when they come to class, and should require them to keep their books 
tidy and clean and to help her in keeping the class-room orderly. 
Formal lessons on hygiene should not be given till class III, but the 
teachers should endeavour by example and precept to. impress on the 
children’s minds simple rules on the following matters : — 

Cleanliness of the person, clothes, house, food, milk and water. 

Need of fresh air. 

Dangers from spitting. 

Disposal of refuse. 

Protection against flies and mosquitoes (for Upper Primary only). 

Food and eating (e.g., eat slowly, eat at regular intervals, avoid 
excess of spices). 

A Importance of rest and sleep. 

Care of the eyes and ears. 

Books for teachers’ reference, see Appendix I (c). 

PREPARATORY SECTION. 

A.— Infant class. 

1. Reading. — To read simple characters and easy words and 
sentences at sight. 

IvTote. — T he teacher should use charts and should also shew on the blackboard how 
letters are formed. 

The children should practise word-building by means of card board letters, etc. 

The charts and primers approved for use are given in Appendix I(a\. 

2. Conversation. — Simple conversation about pictures and about 
V familiar objects and actions, especially those mentioned in the primer. 

The children should illustrate the conversation by imitative move- 
ments and play and should sing action songs. 

3. Writing. — To copy on takhtis simple characters and easy 
monosyllables from the blackboard and from headlines written on 
takhtis by the teacher or from printed writing slips; also to write them 
to dictation. 

Note— At the beginning the children should practise forming the characters in 
sand and clay, and later on with chalk on takhtis, before they begin to write with- 
pens on takhtis. 

'4. Arithmetic.— Notation and numeration from 1 to 50 to be 
taught by means of concrete objects. Oral addition and subtraction 
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■ 0 i numbers whose sum does not exceed 20 in connexion with concrete 
Objects. 

5. Handwork 

(1) Setting . — Tucking and running with large needles and colour- 

ed thread. To make a duster, handkerchief, etc., for dolls. 

(2) Clay work . — Modelling of very simple objects in clay, e.g., 

ball, belan, chulha, patra. 

(8) The teacher, with the approval of the Inspectress, may intro- 
duce other forms of suitable handwork, e.g., paper-folding, 
drawing in chalk on takhtis, making garlands of paper, oi 
flowers, paper plaiting, etc. 

6. Physical Exercises. — Simple movements to time and games. 


B. — Infant class. 

1. Reading. — To read sentences at sight from the text-book,, to 
know the meanings of words, and to answer questions on the subject 
matter of the reader. 

For text-books see Appendix 1(a). 

2. Conversation. — As in class A. 

Story telling. — The teacher to tell or read simple stories to the 
class and to ask questions on them. 

3. Writing.— To copy and also to write to dictation sentences 
from the text-book in Urdu or Nagri character. Takhtis to be used. 

4. Arithmetic. — Class B. Notation and numeration to 999 to be 
taught by means of concrete objects. Simple addition and subtraction 
of numbers; answers not to exceed three figures. Construction and 
memorising of tables up to 5 x 10. 

Note. — P roblems should be worked as soon as a new rule is taught, or a table learnt. 

5. Handwork:— 

(!) Sewing . — Running, hemming, back-stitching, making a 
pillow, quilt or mattress, etc., for dolls. Optional — 

Tepehi stitch in chikan work. 

(2) Clay work. — Modelling of simple objects in clay, e.g., simple 
household utensils. 

<3) The teacher, with the approval of the Inspectress, may in- 
troduce other forms of handwork, e.g., paper-cutting, straw 
work, drawing in chalk on takhtis , paper toys, cardboard 
work, making chicks for dolls’ houses. 

Physical Exercises. — Simple movements to time and games. 
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LOWER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class I. 

1. Reading.— To read accurately at sight from the test-book, to 
•explain the meanings of words and sentences, and to answer questions 
On the subject-matter of the reader. 

Recitation. 


The text-books prescribed are given in Appendix 1(a) . 

2. Story telling. — The teacher to tell or read simple stories to 
the class and ask questions on them. 

3. Oral composition. — The pupils to repeat simple stories in their 
•own words, and to carry on conversation about pictures or their owu 
experiences. They should be trained to use complete sentences. 

4. Writing . — To write on takhtis sentences to dictation from the 
■text-book in Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-slips should be used. [See 
Appendix 1(a) .] 

5. Arithmetic. — Notation and numeration to lakhs. The four 
simple rules; no answer to exceed five figures. Construction and me- 
morising of tables up to 10 x 10. 

Simple, oral and written problems on the above. 

Oral drill in addition and subtraction and in the tables. 

Note. — Short division only should bo taught and the divisor should not bo greater 
than 9. For books see appendix 1(b). 

6. Geography. — Where there are facilities descriptive lessons 
should be given on the life of children in other parts of India and in 
other countries, e.g., Arabia, Greenland, Japan. 

7. Sewing. — Practice in running, hemming and back stitching, 
top sewing, making a bag, cap, cloth toys, etc. 

8. Handwork : — 

(1) Claywork, modelling of simple fruits and vegetables. 

(2) Spinning (optional) — 

Takli spinning and hanking. 

Count of yard should be 5 to 15. 

<3) Other forms (optional) which the conditions of the neigh- 
bourhood render suitable, e.g., Straw work, chains, garlands 
etc. 

9. Physical Exercises. — Exercises of the arms, legs and body. 

10. Cooking (optional). — Cleaning rice and dal, cooking roti, clean- 
ing dishes. 

11. Music (optional). — Eor course see Appendix XX. 

12. Object Lessons. — Where there are facilities and their introduc- 
tion is approved by the Circle Inspectress. Eor course see Appendix TI. 
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Class II. 

1. Reading. — To read accurately at sight from the text-book, to 
explain the meanings of words and sentences ; and to answer questions, 
on the subject-matter of the reader. Recitation. 

For text-books see Appendix 1(a). 

2. Composition : — 

Oral. — As in I. 

Written. — To write simple statements about their own experiences 
or about pictures or objects they have studied; to write short answers to 
questions on stories they have read or heard. 

3. Writing. — To write sentences to dictation from the text-book 
in Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-slips should be used. 

For copy-slips see Appendix 1(a). 

4. Arithmetic. — Revision. Notation and numeration to crores. 

Construction and memorising of tables up to 16 x 10. The tables 

of Indian money and of weight (maund, seer, chhatak) and linear measure 
(yards, feet, inches and of yards, giras) with exercises in reduction. The 
four compound rules with miscellaneous problems. (Terms with many 
digits should not be used.) 

For books see Appendix 1(b). 

5. Geography. — Where there are facilities descriptive lessons 
should be given on the life of children in Burma, Ceylon, China, Africa, 
Holland, England. 

Meaning and use of a map to be taught by means of a plan of school; 
houses and compound. 

Direction. — East, West, North, South. 

Description of village or town in which the school is situated with 
special emphasis on the main physical features and supplemented by 
the study of a large scale map. Occupations of the people and products. 

6. Sewing. — Practice in stitches already learnt. Run and fell;, 
darning stitch on untom material. Making a basta or plain pillow case; 
making dolls’ clothes and cloth dolls. 

Knitting with two needles (plain). 

Optional. — Easy stitches in chikan work : Hem-stitching. Any 
form of embroidery usual in the neighbourhood of the school. Crochet 
(chain stitch). 

7. Handwork: — 

(a) Spinning(optional). 

Spinning on charkha. 

Count of yarn should be 8 to 12. 

Fitting of charkha and hanking of yarn. 
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(6) Other forms of handwork which the conditions of the neigh- 
bourhood make suitable, e.g., straw work, baskets, making lictuie 
hooks. 

8. Physical Exercises. — Exercises of the arms, legs and body. 

9. Cooking (optional). — Practice in cooking roti, preparation of 
■vegetables, masala, chutnies. 

10. Music (optional) for course see Appendix II. 

11. Object Lessons.— Where there are .facilities and their introduc- 
tion is approved by the Circle Inspectress. For course see Appendix II. 

UPPEE PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class III. 

Hindi or Urdu : — 

(a) ' Beading . — To read at sight from the text-book; to explain the 
words and sentences; and to give the substance of lessons in their own 
words. Recitation. 

(b) Grammar. — The following is a two years’ course for classes III 
and IY : — 

To distinguish nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs and adverbs. 

Gender, number and case (nominative and objective cases only) 
■of nouns. 

Transitive and Intransitive verbs. Three main tenses of verbs. 

(c) Composition . — To write short stories and descriptions, and to 
write letters (including letters of invitation) with short and simple 

forms of address. 

( d ) Writing . — To -write passages to dictation from the text-book or 
from books of equal difficulty in Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-slips 
to be shown. 

For text-books and copy-slips see Appendix 1(a). 

2. Arithmetic. — Revision Tables of time and linear measure (mile 
furlong, yards, feet, inches) with application in simple problems 
Domestic accounts. Factors and L. G. M. by factors. Simple idea 
of vulgar fractions ^ with small denominators. Fractions of concrete 
quantities. Reduction of fractions. Aliquot parts and their use in 
simple calculations. Oral and written problems on all the rules learnt. 

For books see xYppendix 1(b ) . 

3, Geography . District. — Rivers; jhils; canals; mountains (if 
^y) * large villages and qasbas, products and occupations of people; 
means of communication. Position of district in the map of the 
province. 

Province.-— Physical features; mountains; rivers (Ganges, Jumna 
and Ghagra with their larger tributaries). A brief description of the life 
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and occupations of the people in different parts of the province. Products. 
Towns, (Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore, Agra, Lucknow, Muttra, Hard- 
war, Fyzabad). Means of communication. Position of the province in 
the map of India. 

4. Sewing. — Practice in stitches already learnt. Sewing on 
buttons tapes and loops; button-hole stitch; darning a hole; gathering 
and setting in. Making an easy garment (pyjama or petticoat). Pram 
tice in cutting out pyjama or petticoat in paper. Knitting with two 
needles (plain and purl). 

Optional : — 

Embroidery. 

5. Hygiene. — For syllabus see appendix I (c). 

6. Physical Exercises. — Exercises of arms, legs and body. 

7. Spinning ( optional ), — Count of yarn should be 10 to 16. 

Carding and slivering. 

8. Cooking (optional)'. — Cooking of dal (one kind) cooking of 
vegetable (one kind) cooking of semai, preparation of simple chutnies 
and sharbat, cleaning and polishing of vessels, disposal of rubbish, clean- 
liness and tidiness of kitchen. 

9. Music ( optional ) . — For course see Appendix II. 

10. Object Lessons. — Where there are facilities and their introduc- 
tion is approved by the Circle Inspectress. For course see Appendix II. 

Class IV. 

Hindi or Urdu : — 

(a) Reading. — To. read at sight from the text-book and to explain 
words, allusions, and sentences. To summarise the subject-matter of' 
the lessons in their own words. Becitation. 

(b) Grammar.— See course under class III. 

(c) Composition. — To write short stories and descriptions, and to. 
write letters (including letters of invitation) with short and simple form of 
address. 

(d) Writing. — To write passages to dictation from a book of equal 
difficulty with the text-book in Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-slips to 
be shown. 

For text-books and copy-slips see Appendix 1(a). ” 

2. Arithmetic. — Bevision. The four simple rules in fractions (only 
ea^y examples introducing fractions with small denominators must be 
given). Oral and written miscellaneous problems on all the rules learnt 
m Classes I to IV. 

Solution of problems by the unitary method. 

Elementary examples of simple interest.. 

For books see Appendix 1(b) . 
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3. Geography. — India. The natural divisions of India (the north- 
ern mountains, the northern plain with its chief rivers and canals, theP 
Deccan tableland with its chief rivers). 

Description of the climate of northern India; the monsoon; products- 
of northern India; the life and occupations of the people of northern 
India. 

The* provinces with their chief towns. The larger Indian States 
with their capitals. 

«, World . — Shape of the earth. Position and names of continents 
and of countries mentioned in the Urdu or Hindi readers. Position of 
India. 

Where there are facilities more detailed instruction should be given 
on condensation, evaporation and rainfall in connexion with the mon- 
soon, and on the causes of the variations of climate in India. 

Books and maps recommended for teachers’ use : — 

National Press, Vernacular School Jughraphia Part I, (Urdu) by 
Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by National Press, Allahabad (annas 
5.) 

National Press, Vernacular School Bhugol, Part I, (PXindi) by 
Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by National Press xillahabad. (annas 
5. Vernacular School Geography, Part I, in Urdu and Hindi, by 
Madan Lai Pain, m.a., l.t., published by Macmillan and Co., Calcutta. 
(Urdu 8 annas Hindu 6 (annas) (New edition, 1929). 

Anglo- Vernacular School Geography Part X in Urdu and Hindi by 
Madan Lai Jain, m.a., l.t., published by Macmillan &' Co., Ltd., Cal- 
cutta. (Urdu edition 6 annas, Hindi edition 5 annas.) 

Jughaphia-i-Jadid Part I, (Urdu) and Navin Bhugol Pratham 
Pustak, by Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. (Urdu edition 12 annas, Hindi edition, 10 annas.) 

Wall map of United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (in Urdu and 
Hindi combined')) 1930 edition, by Girdhar Lai, Pacholi, published by 
the Manager, Nandan Trading Co., Agra. .Rupees 3.) (Improved, 
edition.) 

Wall map of United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (in Urdu and 
Hindi) published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (Rupees 3.) 
(Improved edition.) 

Bhugol Pathan Pranali, by Thakur J'agdeo Singh, ‘Visharad’, pub- 
lished by Dr. Indradeo Prasad, Shastri, Tirtharag Press, Allahabad. 
(8 annas.) 

4. Sewing. — Practice in stitchts previously learnt. Patching. 
Button* holes. Marking clothes with name. 






To cut out and make up a kurta and pyjama for a woman or a small 
'fcoy. Practice in cutting out kurtas and pyjamas in paper. 

Knitting on four needles (plain and purl). Making a bag or topi. 

Optional :• — 

(a) Chikan work, or other forms of embroidery. Crochet. 

5. Hygiene. — Cleanliness of the person — (hair, skin, teeth, care of 
eyes and ears). 

Clothing — how clothing is soiled, change of clothing, care of clothes 
and shoes in the different seasons. 

Cleanliness of rooms, furniture, bedding, cooking utensils, surround- 
ings of the house, directions for sweeping and dusting a room, how to 
dispose of refuse and dirty water. Th£ need for exercise, recreation 
and sleep, correct posture. 

The value of fresh air — how air is made impure, how 7 to keep ths 
air in a room fresh, correct breathing. Value of sunlight. 

Water and milk — the usual sources of contamination and the means 
of securing pure water and milk. 

Treatment of cuts, burns and scalds, sore eyes. 

.Note.— T he teaching throughout should be as practical as possible. 

For syllabus and books see Appendix 1(c). 

6. Physical Exercises. — Exercises with w 7 ands and limit dumb- 
bells. 

7. Spinning (optional). 

Count of yarn should be 12 to 20. 

Bevision. 

Straightening of spindle. 

8. Cooking (optional).— Cooking of dal (different kinds), khichri, 
fehujia and rice. 

9. Music (optional). — -For course see Appendix II. 

10. Object Lessons. — Where there are facilities and their introdue* 
Sion is approved by the Circle Inspectress. For course see Appendix IL 
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APPENDIX 1(a). 

Text-books fob Hindi and Urdu. 

Readers, 

-Preparatory Section Infant class A, 

The charts and primers approved for use are — 

Urdu . — Urdu chart no. 1 (illustrated) showing simple letters 
(price Ee. 1-12)5 Indian Press, Allahabad. Urdu chart 
(unillustrated) showing simple letters in thick, type (price 
Ee. 1, Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore. Urdu Chart no. II 
(unillustrated) showing simple and compound letters (price 
Ee. 1), Indian Press, Allahabad. Urdu chart no. Ill (un- 
illustrated) showing combination of vowels (price Ee. 1). 
or 

Asan Urdu Primer I, by Daya Shankar Dube and Zamin Ali, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Bachchon ki Pahli Kitab, by Khan Bahadur Idris Ahmad and 
Adhyapak Earn Eatan, published by the Hindustani Book D&p6t, 
Lucknow. (Finish paper 2 annas 6 pies, Pictures on Art paper 3 
• annas). (Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Urdu Primer, Part I, by Earn Shankar Shukul, “Basal” and Ajar 
Husain, published by Lala Earn Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (1 anna 
C pies.) 

or 

Urdu ka Jadid Qaida, by Shaikh Ali Jawad, b.a., published by 
Shaikh Ali Jawad, b.a., Lecturer, Muslim University Intermediate 
College, Aligarh. (1 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Urdu ki Jadid Kitab, by Shaikh Ali Jawad, b.a., Published by 
Shaikh Ali Jawad, b.a., Lecturer, Muslim University Intermediate 
College, Aligarh. (2 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

. ] Hindi 

Bal Bodh Primer I, by Daya Shankar Dube, published by the 
Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 

. or 

Pahli Bal Pothi, by Sahitya Eatna Ayodhya Singh Upadhya and 
Adhyapak Earn Eatan, published by the Hindustani Book D6pot, Luck- 
now. (Finish paper 2 annas 6 pies, Pictures on Art paper 3 annas.) 
(Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies.) 
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or 

Bal Shiksha Primer, by Krishna Kant Malviya, published by Srh 
Raj Narain Suri, Chowk Ganga Das, Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Bal Vikas Primer I, by Ram Shankar Shukul “Rasal” and Ajaz. 
Husain, published by Lala Ram .Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (1 

anna 8 pies.) . „ 

Infant class B. 

Urdu : — 

Asan Urdu Primer II, by Daya Shankar Dube and Zamin Ali, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Bachchon ki Dusri Kitab, by Khan Bahdur Idris Ahmad and 
Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani Book Depot, Luck- 
now. (2 annas.) (Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Urdu Primer, Part II, by Ram Shankar Shukul, ‘-‘Rasal’-’ and- 
Ajaz Husain, published by Lala Ram Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad, 
(i anna ’6 pies.) 

or 

Urdu ka Jadid Qaida, by Shaikh Ali Jawad, b.a., published by 
Shaikh Ali Jawad, b.a., Lecturer, Muslim University Intermediate 
College, Aligarh. (1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Urdu ki Jadid Kitab, by Shaikh Ali Jawad, b.a., published by Shaikh 
Ali Jawad, b.a., Lecturer, Muslim University Intermediate College, 
Aligarh. (2 annas 6 pies.) 

Hindi : — 

Bal Bodh Primer II, by Daya Shankar Dube, published by the- 
Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Dusri Bal Pothi, by Sahitya Ratna Ayodhya Singh Upadhya and . 
Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani Book Depot, Luck- 
now. (2 annas 9 pies.) (Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Bal Shiksha, Part I, by Krishna Kant Malviya and Asghar Husain, . 
published by Sri Raj Narain Suri, Chowk Ganga Das, Allahabad. (1 
anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Bal Vikas Primer II, by Ram Shankar Shukul “Rasal” and Ajaz. 
Hubain, published by Lala Ram Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (I 
anna 6 pies.) 


■ ■ V 
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LOWER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class I. 

The text-books prescribed are — 

Urdu. — Eirst Half of Lower Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. Hill,. 
Indian Press, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

or 

Bal Chandrika, Part I, by Yinapani, published by the Hindi Press, 
Allahabad, 1928 edition. 'Inferior quality of paper — 3 annas; superior- 
quality of paper — (13 annas 6 pies,) 

or 

Lower Primary Reader for Girls, Part I, published by the Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow. (3 annas 9 pies.) 

Hindi. — Eirst half of Lower Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. Hill, 
Indian Press, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

or 

Bal Chandrika Part I, by Yinapani, published by the Hindi Press,. 
Allahabad, 1928 edition. 

(Inferior — 3 annas; superior. — 3 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Lower Primary Reader for Girls, Part I, published by the Newa! 
Kishore Press, Lucknow. (3 annas 6 pies.) 

Recitation. 

Urdu : — 

Chaman-i-Nazm, by Abul Hasan Haidari, published by Bhargava 
Agency, Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Hindustani Naghme, by K. B. Muhammad Idris Ahmad, published: 
by Hindustani Book Depot. Lucknow’. (1 anna.) 

Hindi. — Yinod, by Mannan Dwivedi Gajpuri, published by Laia- 
Ram Narain Lai, publisher, Allahabad. (2 annas.) 

or 

Balika Gan, by Beni Prasad Agarwala, published by Lala Ram- 
Narain Lai, Publisher and Bookseller, Allahabad. (1 anna.) 


Bal Kabitawali, ((Revised edition) by Sri Narain Ohaturvedi, M.A., 
published by School Book and Apparatus Ddpot, 406, Eatehganj Luck- 
now. (1 anna 6pies.) 

or 

AcHch’e Git, for classes I and II, by Pandit Ajodhya Singh 
Upadhya, Professor, Benares Hindi University. (1 anna.) 


WUjUi I 



Class II. 

The text-books prescribed are — 

Urdu . — Second half of Lower Primary Girls’ Readei 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 


Bal Chandrika, Part II, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi 
Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. (Inferior quality of paper 
4 annas : Superior quality of paper, 4 annas 6 pies.) 


Lower Primary Reader for Girls, Part II, published by the Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 6 pies.) 

Hindi . — Second half of Lower Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 


Bal Chandrika, Part II, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi 
Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. (Inferior 4 annas; superior 
2 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Lower Primary Reader for Girls, Part II, published by the Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas.) 

Recitation. 

Urdu. — Guldasta, Part I, by Muhammad Rafiq, published by 
Kaxnta Prasad Agarwala, Bookseller and Publisher, Ohowk, 
Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 


Chaman-i-Nazm, by Abul Hasan Haidari, published by Bhargava 
Book Agency, Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 
or 

Hindustani Naghme, by K. B. Muhammad Idris Ahmad, published 
by Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow. (1 anna.) 

Hindi — Praveshika Padyawali, Part II, by Ram Shankar 
Shukul, published by the Bhargava Book Agency, Allah- 
abad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Vinod, by Mannan Dwivedi Gajpuri, published by Lala Ram Narain 
Lai, Publisher, Allahabad. (2 annas.) 

or 

Balika Gan, by Beni Prasad Agarwala, published by Lala Ram 
Narain Lai, Publisher anl Bookseller, Allahabad. (1 anna.) 
or 

Acche Git, for classes I and II, by Pandit Ajodhya Singh 
Upadhyeya, Professor, Benares Hindi University. (1 anna.) 
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Class III. 

The text-books prescribed are — 

Urdu . — First half of Upper Primary Girls 9 Reader, by M. -B*,. 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad. (9 annas.) 

or 

Bal Chandrika, Part III, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi 
Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. (Inferior quality of' 
paper — 5 annas; superior quality of paper — 5 annas 6 
pies.) 

or 

Upper Primary Reader for Girls for class III, published by the- 
Newal inshore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 9 pies.) 

Hindi . — First half of Upper Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad. (9 annas.) 

or 

Bal Chandrika, Part III, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi 
Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. (Inferior — 5 annas;, 
superior — 5 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Upper Primary Reader for Girls for class III, published by the 
Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 6 pies.) 

Recitation. 

Urdu. — Guldasta, Part I, by Muhammad Rafiq, published by* 
Kamta Prasad Agarwala, Bookseller and Publisher, Chowk,, 
Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 


Class IV. hy 

The text-books prescribed are — | 

Urdu . — Second half of Upper Primary Girls’- Reader, by M. B.. 

Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad. (9 annas.) 
or 

Bal Chandrika, Part IV, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi. 

Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. (Inferior quality of paper 
— 5 annas; superior quality of paper — 5 annas 6 pies.) 

Of 

Upper Primary Beader for Girls for Class IV, published by the- j 

Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 6 pies.) 


/a. . ..A 





Hindi . — Second half of Upper Primary Girls, Reader, by M 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad. (9 annas.) 


Bal Chandrika, Part IV, by Vinapam, published by the Hindi 
Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. (Inferior— 5 annas; 
superior — 5 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Upper Primary Reader for Girls for Class IV, published by the 
Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 3 pies.) 

Patriotic poems. 

Classes I to IY. 

The following books containing patriotic poems are recommended for 
class use in schools : — 

HINDI. 

1. Swadesh Gan, Parts I and II (on cream wove) for Classes I, 
and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by 
the Bhargava School Book Depot, Lucknow. (6 pies each.) 

2. Swadesh Gan, Parts I and II (on white printing) for Classes I, 
and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by 
tire Bhargava School Book Depot, Lucknow. (5 pies each.) 

3. Bharat Gan, Parts I and II (coloured cover without illustration?'; 
for Classes I and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, 
published by the Standard Press, Allahabad. (9 pies each.) 

4. Swadesh Sangit, Parts I and II (with cover on art paper with 
notes and illustrations) for Classes I and II and III and IV of Vernacular 
Schools, respectively, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad. (Part 
I, 1 anna 3 pies; Part II, 1 anna 6 pies.) 

5. Swadesh Sangit, Parts I and II (with 60 lb. cover and without 
illustration and notes) for Classes I and II and III and IV of Vernacular 
Schools respectively, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad. (9 pies 
each.) : 

6. Swadesh Prem, Parts I and II (illustrated) for Classes I and II, 
and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by Rai 
Sahib Lala Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (9 pies each.) 

7. Swadesh Prem, Parts I and II (unillustrated) for Classes I, II, 
and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by Rai 
Sahib Lala Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (6 pies each.) 

8. Hindustani Bachchon ke Gane, Parts I and II (with illustra- 
tions on ivory finish paper and cover in one colour) for Classes I and II 
and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the 
Hindustani Book Ddpot, Lucknow. (Part I, 9 pies; Part II, 1 anna.) 
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9. Hindustani' Bachchon ke Gane, Parts I and II (with illustra- 
tions on art paper and coloured border on each page and two-eoloured 
title) for Classes I and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respec- 
tively, published by the Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow. (Part I, 

I anna; Part II, 1 anna 3 pies.) 

10. Desh ke Git, Parts I and II for Classes I and II and III and 
IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the Shishu Press, 
.[Allahabad. ■ (Parts I and II, 6 pies each. 

11. Swadeshi Gan, Parts I and II for Classes I and II and III and 
IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the Saraswati 
Publishing House, Agra. (Part I, 9 : pies; Part II, 1 anna.) 

12. Swadesh Gitawali, Parts I and II for Classes I and II and III 
and IV of Vernacular Schools, published by the Newal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow. (Part I, 9 pies; Part II, 1 anna.) 

13. Hindustani Git, Parts I and II for Classes I and II and III and 
TV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the School Book and 
Apparatus Depdt, Lucknow. (Part I, 6 pies; Part II, 9 pies.) 

14. Patriotic Poems in Hindi, Parts I and II for Classes I and II 
■and in and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by P. C. 
Dwadesh Shreni and Co. , Aligarh. (Part I, 3 pies; Part II, 4 pies.) 

15. Desh Bandana. Palis I and II for Classes I and II and III and 
IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by Agarwal Brothers 
and Co., Allahabad. (Parts I and II, 4J pies each.) 

16. Bashtri Gan, Parts I and II (cheap edition) for Classes I and II 
and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the 
Gautam Brothers and Co., Cawnpore. (Part I, 6 pies; Part II, 9 pies.) 

17. Bashtri Gan, Parts I and II (picture edition) for Classes I and 

II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the 
Gautama Brothers and Co., Cawnpore. (Part I, 9 pies; Part II, 1 
anna.) 

UBDU. 

1. Watan ki Yad, Parts I and II for Classes I and II and III and 
IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the Newal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow: (Part I, 9 pies; Part II, 1 anna.) 

2. Patriotic Poems, Parts I and II for Classes I and II and III and 
IV of Vernacular Schools respectively, published by Lala Bam Narain 
Lai, Allahabad. (Part I, 6 pies; Part II, 9 pies.) 

3. Watan ke Bag, Parts I and II (illustrated) for Classes I and II 
and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the 
Indian Press, Allahabad. (Part I, 1 anna 3 pies; Part II, 1 anna 
6 pies.) 






4. Watan ke Bag, Parts I and II (unillustrated) for Classes I and 

II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the 
Indian Press, 'Allahabad. (Parts I and II, 9 pies each.) 

5. Watan ke Git, Parts I and II for Classes I and II and III 
and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the Saraswati 
Publishing House Agra. (Parts I and II, 9 pies each.) 

6. Tarana-i-Watan, Parts I and II (coloured cover without illustra- 
tions) for Classes I and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respec- 
tively published by the Standard Press, Allahabad. (Part I, 6 pies; 
Part II, 9 pies.) 

7. Patriotic Poems in Urdu, Parts I and II for Classes I and II and 

III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by P. C. 
Dwadesh Shreni and Co., Aligarh. (Part I, 4 pies; Part II, 5 pies.) 

8. Hubb-i-Watan in Urdu, Parts I and II (illustrated) for Classes 

I and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published 
by Eai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (9 pies each.) 

9. Hubb-i-Watan in Urdu, Parts I and II (unillustrated) for 
Classes I and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, 
published by Eai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (6 pies- 
each.) 

10. Watan be Git, Parts I and II for Classes I and II and III and 

IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the Shishu Press,. 
Allahabad. (Parts I and II, 6 pies each.) 

11. Sarod-i-Watan, Parts I and II (cheap edition) for Classes I and 

II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by Gau- 
tama Brothers and Co., Cawnpore. . (Part I, 6 pies; Part II, 9 pies.) 

1*2. Sarod-i-Watan, Parts I and II (picture edition) for Classes I 
and II and III and IV of Vernacular School, respectively, published by 
Gautam Brothers and Co., Cawnpore. (Part I, 9 pies ; Part II, 1 annas.) 

13. Watan ka Tarana, Parts I and II for Classes I and II and III 
and TV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by Bhargava Book 
Agency, Allahabad. (Parts I and II, 6 pies each.) 


Urdu . — Urdu Model Copy-slip no. I, published by the School I 
and Apparatus Depot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 2nd edition. (1 an 

or 

Urdu Copy-slip, Part I, by Earn Narain Lai, Ivatra, Allahabad 
<1 anna.) 
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or 

Muallim Khus Navisi, Slip no. 3, by Sita Earn and Abul Hasan v 
Haidri, published by Bhargava Book Agency, Johnstonganj, Allahabad. 
(1 anna.) 

'Hindi.— Hindi Copy-slip no. I, by Kamta Erasad, for Vernacular 
Schools, published by Raghunath Prasad & Sons, Booksellers, Chauk, 
Cawnpore. (1 anna 3 pies.) 

or 

Hindi Model Copy-slip no. I, published by the School Book and 
Apparatus D4pot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 1925 edition. (1 anna.) 

^ or 

Model Copy-slip no. 1(A), in Hindi, published by the School Book 
and Apparatus D4p6t, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 1925 edition. (1 
anna.) 

or 

Hindi ki Pahli Copy-slip, by Pandit Madan Mohan, published by 
Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow. (1 anna.) 




Glass II. 

Urdu . — Urdu Model Copy-slip no. II, published by the School Book 
and Apparatus Depot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 1925 edition. 
(1 anna.) 

or 

Urdu Copy-slip, Part II, by Bam Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad. 
(1 anna.) 

or 
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'Muallim Khus Navisi, ships nos. 4 and 4A, by Sita Bam and Abul 
Hasan Haidri, published by Bhargava Book Agency, Johntsonganj, 
Allahabad. (9 pies each.) 

Hindi . — Hindi Copy-slip no. II, by Kamta Prasad, for Vernacular 
Schools, published by Baghunath Prasad & Sons, Booksellers, Chauk, 
Cawnpore. (1 anna 3 pies.) 


or 


Hindi Model Copy-slip no. II, published by the School Book and 
Apparatus Ddp6t, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 1925 edition. (1 anna.) 


or 


Hindi ki Dusri Copy-slip, by Pandit Madan Mohan, published by 
Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow. (1 anna.) 
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Class III. 


Urdu .—Urdu Model Copy-slip no. Ill, published by the School Boot 
and Apparatus Dep6t, 406 Fatehganj, Lucknow, 2nd edition. (1 anna 
3 pies.) 


Urdu Copy-slip, Part III, by Bam Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad. 


Muallim Khus Navisi, slips nos. 5 and 5A, by Sita Bam and Abul 
Hasan Haidri, published by Bhargava Book Agency, Johnstonganj, 
Allahabad. (9 pies each.) 

Hindi . — Hindi Copy-slip no. II, by Kamta Prasad, for Vernacular 
Schools, published by Baghunath Prasad & Sons, Booksellers, Chauk, 
Cawnpore. (1 anna 3 pies.) 


Hindi Model Copy-slip no. Ill, published by the School Book and 
Apparatus Depot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow. (1 anna 3 pies.) 


Hindi ki Tisri Copy-slip, by Pandit Madan Mohan, published by 
Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow. (1 anna 3 pies.) 


Sulekh Shikshak, Part 5 A (Copy-slip), by Sita Bam and Bam Sun- 
dar Tripathi, published by Bhargava Book Agency, Allahabad. (9 pies.) 


Class IV. 


Urdu . — Urdu Model Copy-slip no. Ill, published by the School Book 
and Apparatus D6pot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 2nd edition. (1 anna 
3 pies.) 


Muallim Khus Navisi, slips nos. 5 and 5 A, by Sita Bam and Abnl 
Hasan Haidri, published by Bhargava Book Agency, Johnstonganj, 
Allahabad. (9 pies each.) 


Hindi . — Hindi Copy-slip no. Ill, by Kamta Prasad, for Vernacular 
Schools, published by Baghunath Prasad & Sons, Bookseller, Chauk, 
Cawnpore. (1 anna 3 pies.) 


Hindi Model Copy-slip no. Ill, published by the School Book and 
Apparatus Ddpot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 1925 edition. (1 anna and 
3 pies.) 
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Sulekh Shikshak, Part 5A (Copy-slip), by Sita Earn and Earn 
Sundar Tripathi, published by Bhargava Book Agency, Allahabad. (9 
pies.) 


Hindi ki Tisri, Copy-slip, by Pandit Madan Mohan, published 
by Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow. (1 anna 3 pies.) 


Recommended for teachers’ use: — 

Lipi Samiksha, by Gauri Shankar Bhatia, published by Akcchhar 
"Vigyan Karyalaya, Maswanpur, Cawnpore. (2 annas.) 


Books on language, composition, literature, etc., recommended 
for teachers’ use: — 


Bal Bodh Vyakaran, by Bamdeo Sharma, published by Earn Narain 
Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (3 annas.) 

Prabandha aur Patra, Part X, by Anandi Prasad Srivastava, pub- 
lished by Bhargava Book Agency, Allahabad. (4 annas.) 

Hindi Eachna ki Kunji, by Vishnu Datta Bajpai, published by 
Vishnu Datta Bajpai, Assistant Teacher, D. A.V. High School, Allah- 
abad. (4 annas.) 


Anokhi Dunia, Part II, by Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by 
Macmillan & Co., Calcutta. (10 annas.) 


Bachchon ki Khat-o-Kitabat, by Shakir Ali, Allahabad, published 
by Bhargava Book Agency, 65, Johnstonganj, Allahabad. (1 anna 
6 pies.) 

Kashi Hindi Kosh, by Kashi Bishambhar Agarwala, published by 
Eai Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, Katra, Allahabad. (1 rupee 8 annas.) 

Sridhar Bhasha Kosh, by Sridhar Tripathi, published by Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow. (3 rupees.) 
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APPENDIX 1(b). 

Arithmetic. 

Classes I and II. — Girls’ Lower Primary Arithmetic (Urdu ot 
H indi) Macmillan and Company. (Urdu — 11 annas; Hindi — 10 annas.) 


Girls’ Primary Arithmetic, book I (Urdu or Hindi), by IL C. 
Bhattacharya, Indian Press, Allahabad. (12 annas each.) 




Onkar Hmulhisab, Part I, or Onkar Anfkganit, Part I, 1930 edition 
by Chaitanya Das and Shyam Sundar Lai Shukla, published by 
Onkar Press, Allahabad. (Urdu — 8 annas; Hindi — 6 annas.) 

Classes III and IV. — Girls’ Upper Primary Arithmetic (Urdu or 
Hindi), Macmillan and Company. (Urdu — 8 annas; Hindi — 6 annas.) 

or 

Girls’ Primary Arithmetic, book II (Urdu or Hindi), by 3L C. 
Bhattacharya, Indian Press, Allahabad. (10 annas each.) 

or 

Onkar Ilmulhisab, Part II, or Onkar Ankganit, Part II, 1930 
edition, by Chaitanya Das and Shyam Sundar Lai Shukla, published by 
the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (Urdu — 9 annas; Hindi— 8 annas.) 

Books recommended for teachers’ use . — 

Arithmetic . — Shiksha Pranali in Hindi, by K C. Bhattacharya 
and Chandra Mauli Shukul, Indian Press, Allahabad. (12 annas.) 

Modern Vernacular Arithmetic in Hindi and Urdu (through Pic- 
tures and Diagrams), for Preparatory Sections A and B, published by 
the School Book and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow. 

Hisab Bal Batika, Part I, in Hindi for Classes I and II by Prahlad 
Dat Pande, Pondi Moripara, Sharafa School, Meerut city," c/'o Dr. 
Bansidhar Sharma, tahsil Meerut city. (2 annas 6 pies.) 

Vanija Vikash, by Manna Lai Awasthi, Manager and Headmaster, 
Ganga Din Gauri Shankar Vaishya Pathshala, Ehapra Mohal, Cawn- 
pore (8 annas.) 

New Infant Arithmetic (Urdu) by Nathimal Sharma, published by 
Gaya Prasad & Sons, Agra. (3 annas.) 

New Infant Arithmetic (Hindi) by Nathimal Sharma, published bv 
Gaya Prasad & Sons, Agra. (3 annas.) 3 

Onkar Ganit Praveshika, published by Onkar Press, Allahabad. 
Co annas.) 
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APPENDIX 1(c). 

Outline Syllabus for lessons on Hygiene in Glasses III and IY. 

Class III. 

Lesson 1. 

Cleanliness of the body .— Necessity of cleanliness for our own sake 
and for others; danger of uneleanliuess to cuts and sores, objectionable 
smell from dirty children; dangers of handling food with dirty hands. 

Lesson 2. 

Care and apearance of the hair, need for frequent washing — the dan- 
ger of nits. Care of nails — to be kept short and clean; not to be bitten. 

Lesson 3. 

Washing and how to wash properly; use of soap; warm water best 
for cleansing purposes; cold for tonic; face, neck and hands need most 
washing; whole body should be washed once daily. 

Lesson 4. 

Need for cleanliness of body inside as well out; bowels should 
be moved at least once a day at a regular time, preferably in the morn- 
ing Lack of regularity an important reason for constipation; drink 
a glass of water before retiring for the night. 

Lesson 5. 

_ Clothing . Need for frequent change of clothing; no clothing worn 
during the day should be worn also at night. Importance of tidiness. 

Lesson 6. 

Fresh air and sunslight .— The value of fresh air and sunlight; 
necessity of fresh air for lungs. Best air is out of doors. & 

Lesson 7. 

Breathing . -Children, should be taught how to breathe properly. 
Deep breathing is best and comes naturally when children run about; 
breathe through the nose. Nose to be kept clean. How to clean nose? 
Danger of mouth breathing; function of nose to warm and filter air. 

Exercise and correct posture . 

Lesson 8. 

Sleep. Importance of rest .— Importance of rest and sleep. Early 
to bed; how many hours’ sleep are the children getting? Should have 
about 12. 

Advantages of well-aired room, open window; important to have 
through current of air. 
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Lesson 9 

Do children sleep with open windows in winter? Do they have a 
fire or lamp in the room? Do they cover up their face and head? Say 
how ventilation should be secured in winter. 

Lesson 10. 

Care of the teeth .—' The importance of teeth, the more they are 
used the better for them. How to keep teeth in good condition? A 
lesson in cleaning the teeth showing how to use the clatoon . 

Lesson 11. 

Articles useful for cleaning teeth. What do children generally 
use at home for cleaning their teeth? When to clean teeth (best be- 
fore going to bed and in the morning). Injurious effects of pan on 
teeth. Harmful effects of picking tjeeth with pins, sticks. 


Glass IY. 

Lesson 1. 

Wholesome food ancl eating habits . — Adequate nutrition is the best 
protection against illness and ensures a better and quicker recovery from 
fatigue. Children should be taught the values of food such as milk, 
fresh fruits, green vegetables and the bad effects of spices and too many 
sweets. 

Lesson 2. 

Evils of intoxicants and drugs . — What are the chief intoxicants 
drugs people use? — (wine, opium and its various derivatives, hemp, 
tari, chafas). Typical appearances of people who are addicted to 
various forms of intoxicants and drugs. Evil effects of each class of 
intoxicants and mental, physical and moral deterioration that ensues. 
Use of intoxicants ruinous to the peace and happiness of the family. 

Lesson 3. 

Meals should be regular in period of time; no food between regular 
meals, advantageous to drink water when thirsty and between meals 
but not much water during meals. Never drink with food in mouth; 
eat slowly, chew food well. Hands and face should be washed before 
meals. . 

/ ' , Lesson 4. 

Children should not eat dirty food, the remainder of what some on© 
has partly eaten or share glass or cup with other children; point 
the danger of transmission of disease by this. Name diseases that 
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Lesson 5. 

Care of the eyes and ears .-— Children should at once tell their 
teacher if they are unable properly to se£ words in books or on the 
black-board. Need for good light on all work; not to bend over work 
or read or sew in bad light. 

Gleaning of the eyes. Use of boric acid. 

Lesson 6. 

Danger of putting any hard substance into ear; how to clean ear 
of accumulated wax? 


Common infectious diseases. — Cause, manner of spread and protec- 
tion against': — 

Lesson 7. 

(i) Cholera. 

Lesson 8. 

(ii) Plague. 

Lesson 9. 

(iii) Small-pox. 

Lesson 10. 

(iv) Malaria. 

Lesson 11. 

(v) Plook-worm. 

Lesson 12. 

Domestic Hygiene . — Proper storage of food and water in the 
house — -manner of contamination of food and pollution of water. 

. Lesson 13. 

Cleanliness of rooms, furniture, bedding, cooking utensils, sur- 
roundings of the house, directions for sweeping and dusting a room, 
how to dispose of refuse and dirty water. Care of shoes and clothes 
in the different seasons. 


Lesson 14. 

Treatment of cuts,«burns, scalds, sore eyes. 

Note.— T he teaching throughout should be as practical as possible. 



Books for teachers 5 reference on Physiology and Hygiene* 
Shahrah-i-Tandurusti (Urdu or Hindi), Gulab Singh and Sons, 
•Lahore. (Urdu— 4 annas 1 pie, Hindi— 4 annas 2 pies.) 

Hindustani Gharon men Timardari in Urdu (Indian Home Nurs- 
ing), by Dr. Major Muhammad Abdul Hakim, State Surgeon, Rampur. 
(Es. 3.) 

Tandurusti ki Pahli Kitab, by Col. J. W. D. Megaw, Indian Bed 
Cross Society, Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. (12 annas.) 

Swastha Raksha ke Prathmic Niyama (the Hindi version of Col. 
I. W. D. Megaw’s First Laws of Health), Indian Red Cross Society, 
Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. (12 annas.) 







Sehat ki Kahani, by E. Marsden, b.a., translated into Urdu % 
Munshi Abid Hasan Faridi, published by Macmillan & Co. (Be. Ij 

Hindi translation of the Land of Health and the Land of Wealth, 
by Pandit Bam Narain Misra, published by Macmillan & Co. (Be. 1.) 

Arogya Dig Darshan, by Mahatma Mohan Das Karam Chand 
Gandhi, published by Narayan Dat Sahgul & Sons, Booksellers, 
Lahore. (Urdu), 1st edition. (12 annas.) 

Lower Swasth, by Sriyut Bimal, Narvadeshwar Pustakalaya, 
Babura, Skahabad, 1925 edition. (2 annas.) 

Jeonar, by Shrimati Satyawati Dwivedi Gajpuri, Hindi Pustak 
Agency, 126, Harrison Boad, Calcutta. (5 annas.) 

Bacheha (The Child). A Book of Domestic Science in Hindi, by 
Captain M. A. Quraishi, i.m.s., translated into Hindi by Karam Narayan 
Bahl, Professor, Muir Central College, Allahabad. (Be. 1.) 

Bisala-i-Parhezgari (Manual of Temperance), revised edition, by 
Munshi Mewa Barn, b.a., late Inspector of Schools, Jhansi division. 
(4 annas.) 

Sanyam Shiksha (Manual of Temperance), revised edition, by Munshi 
Mewa Bam, b.a., late Inspector of Schools, Jhansi division. (4 annas.) 

Nari Batna in Hindi, by the wife of the late Pandit Chandra Bhal 
Bajpai, Taluqdar, Kardaha Estates, district Unao. 

Arogya Dig Darshan, by Mahatma Mohan Das Karam Chand 
Gandhi, translated by Bishambhar Sahai Premi, Meerut. (Hindi.) (6 
annas.) 
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APPENDIX II. 

Scheme cl Object Lessons. 

Instructions to Teachers. 

OBJECT LESSONS. 

Aims . — The chief aims of these lessons are to guide the children 
in the use of their senses, seeing, hearing, feeling, smelling and tasting. 
In the higher classes the lessons will further be used to train children 
to reflect on the result of their observations and to reason about things; 
they will compare and contrast things. The lessons may add to the 
children’s intelligent knowledge of common things, and be made the 
basis of instruction in language and drawing. But no endeavour should 
be made to impart to children information, however, useful it may be, 
without making them handle and examine things for themselves. 

Choice of objects . — Familiar objects, chosen for the locality in 
which the school lies, are recommended. These are better than un- 
familiar objects as means of guiding children in the use of their senses; 
we shall make them observant of differences if we get them to see 
what they have previously failed to notice. Further, objects which 
can be so easily procured that all children may bring a specimen to 
the class and examine it will give more interest to the lessons than 
objects which can only be shown from the teacher’s desk or by picture. 

The objects should be chosen with reference to the season of the 
year and to the age of the pupils. Thus, lessons in which flowers 
are being examined should be taken in the months of March and April, 
when the children will have opportunities of examining many varieties; 
and, while a lesson on germination would be suitable for class IY, it 
would be too difficult for class II. 

In order to give opportunities for comparison the objects chosen 
should have some connexion with others. In the lowest, classes they 
will be linked together by dealing with similar groups of objects (e.g., 
common crops) between which the pupils may note comparison and 
contrast. In the higher classes there should be more continuity of 
subjects; the series of lessons should give the children opportunities 
to make deductions and should lead them to the statement of simple - 
general truths such as “animal life is dependent on plant life.” By 
association in this way the lessons will gain greatly in interest and 
will admit of gradual progress in difficulty along particular lines. 

The actual objects should, wherever possible, be obtained. Nearly 
all the lessons in the following lists can be illustrated by objects which 
the children can bring to school. If the teacher encourages his pupils 
to exert themselves in this way, he will help greatly to make his 
lessons a success. Pictures are a poor substitute for the real object 
and should be used in the place of objects only when lessons are given 









It is not necessary to have many objects in a course. The teachers 
should not attempt to give lessons in all the objects mentioned in the 
following list; he should make a selection. Habits of detailed observa- 
tion are better cultivated by examining a few objects thoroughly than 
by cursorily looking at many. 

Method of teaching. — The first necessity in an object lesson is an 
object to observe. It would not be necessary to say this were it not 
a fact that many teachers are content with a picture, a model, or even 
a description from a book. A picture or model will help to make a 
description more vivid, but cannot take the place of the object itself. 

The teacher should first find out from the class all they knew about 
the object. He should then lead them to examine it more closely 
and notice things which formerly they had failed to observe. Finally 
he should lead them to see how the object is adapted by its structure to 
its uses, ways of living, or mode of growth. 

The most common fault of these lessons is that the children do 
nothing but listen. _ The teacher should guard against the temptation 
of imparting much information in one lesson, for children become tired 
and bewildered by many facts and descriptions. The information should 
only be such as the object itself gives, any further information may if 
necessary be given m other lessons. Thus a lesson on stamps may be 

nnJi f S ° n ’ ? accmmt of the wa y in which letters are 
conveyed from one place to another should be left to the reading or com- 
position lesson; while the growth, of particular plants may be studied 
m the observation lesson; the distribution of crops in a particular narf nf 
the country should be taught in the geogrephy P leln. P P “‘ “ 

, , • , g at a time ” is a rule. But while it is not desir- 

alwavTbT 6 6SS( f t0 • deal Wlth several kinds of objects, there should 

what they hive JaZd th ® tea f er . , sh « uId lotion the class to find out 
— «22 at tte “ d 01 ^ 

only be 5 ,,rulr 1 * he uses techmc al terms these should 
of the lessons ‘as a meSs oTtraS t0 T sub + fq uen %- The value 
•TO. in speaking and writing ahenfl 'nS le^erloXf TOe°pup«i 


on certain animals which cannot be shown in the school, e.g., camel, 
elephant, but which may form the subject of a lesson if children are 
familiar with them. 
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should therefore be encouraged to express the results of their observa- 
tion by accurate descriptions in speaking or writing, and while the 
teacher should not make his lesson one on grammar or composition, he 
should not allow careless expressions to pass uncorrected. In the pre- 
paratory classes the lessons should take the form of conversations 
between teacher and pupils. In Classes I and II the children should be 
asked to write the name of the object and, where possible, to make 
drawing. In Classes III and IV simple records should be made and 
^children should invariably be asked to make simple drawings. The 
records may at first be copies of the teacher’s summaries on the 
blackboard, but these should be replaced as soon as possible by simple 
descriptions written by the pupils in their own words. 

More and more will be expected of pupils as they grow older. In 
the infant class the lessons must be short and bright, and questions 
will be put to make children examine things. In Classes I and II the 
objects chosen will be more difficult of analysis and will require more 
careful examination than those of the infant class; pupils will be led 
to compare and contrast things, and will be questioned to make them 
think why the properties and structure of the objects are specially 
adapted to its usSs, ways of living, or mode of growth. In Classes III 
and IV there will be greater demand than in previous classes on the 
reasoning powers; things will be classified, deductions will be made, 
general truths will be arrived at, and a training will be given in exact 
measurement. 

Diagrams and drawings by the teacher on the blackboard are valu- 
able as a means of giving interest to a lesson; but these should follow, 
not precede, the children’s observation; the blackboard sketches should 
not be elaborate drawings. The fewer lines in them the better; each 
drawing should bring out only one or two points, for any elaboration 
will only distract the class. 

When experiments are performed, information should not be given 
as to what may be expected to happen; when the experiment has been 
carried out, the children should be questioned and led to reason out for 
themselves what it teaches. 

Por successful teaching the teacher's interest is the first essential. 
Instead of depending on books, he should work at the objects himself 
and guide the children along the lines of his own observation and 
reasoning. 


Scheme of Object Lessons. 

Teachers should select their lessons from the following lists. They 
Should choose from lists objects which are found in the district in which 
the school is situated, and are best suited to the ages of the children. 






n 


1: 


l 

If 
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Infant Class. 


Common things. — Simple forms: sphere, cube, cylinder — illus- 
trated by balls, pieces of sugarcane, pencils, pichkari (syringe), bansri 
(flute), bricks. Colour; the children should be led to diRtingniaVi the 
colours white, black, red, green, yellow and blue. The following 
should be used as illustrations. Flowery, coloured paper, cloth, wood, 
beads, churls (bangles). 

Common animals and birds.— Cow, goat, sheep, cat, dog, parrot, 
pigeon, titar. 

Common fruits.— Guava, mango, orange, tamarind, her. 

Common articles of food.— Milk, water, bread, dal (lentil), ghee 
(clarified butter), dahi (curd). 


Class I. 

Common things.— Takhti, slate, knife, khurpa (hoe), pharua 
(spade), khapra (tile), ghara (pitcher). 

Common animals and birds.— Buffalo, horse, ass, camel, sparrow. 

maim. r 5 

Common crops. — Wheat, barley, gram, maize, rice, bajra, peas. 

Common vegetables.— Sag (spinach), bhindi (lady’s finger), gaja ? 
(carrot), muli (radish), potato, kohra (pumpkin). 


Glass II. 


Common things. Stamps, metals (iron, brass, copper), coins, 
clay, sand, sulphur, saw, cliheni (chisel), b'arni (borer), hal (plough) 
harrow, kolhu (sugar mill). 

. Common animals. — Elephant, monkey, fish, snake, squirrel, rab- 
bit, frog (to be selected only if they are frequently seen in the locality 
and if suitable pictures are available) , peacock, crow, blue-jay. 

Common trees and plants. — Mango, pipal, nim, tamarind, bamboo, 
cotton, castor plant. 
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Month of the year 
i which the subject 
is to be taught. 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 


August, 


August and 
September. 


Subject. 

Detailed syllabus. in 


Class III. 

Classification of 
objects. 

Living and non-living ob- 
jects. Natural and arti- 
ficial objects. 

Plants and 

their parts. 

Examination of the num- 
ber of the common flow- 
ering plants of the neigh- 
bourhood with reference 
to their flowers, leaves, 
stems, roots, fruits, and 
seeds, and also to the 
following 


(a) Flowers yield seeds 
and fade away. 


(5) The stem holds the 
leaves up to the 
sunlight and sup- 
ports the flowers. 


(c) The root fixes the 
plant in the soil. 

Flowers 

Examination of some of the 
common flowers of the 
season with reference to 
the following parts : — 
Petals, sepals, and sta- 
mens. The following 
are examples which may 
be studied : — 


Khira (cucumber), bhindi 
(lady’s finger), lauhi 
(gourd), jasmine, rose, 
dhatura , gul hazam. 



Detailed syllabus. 


Subject. 


^ Month of the year 
in which the subject 
is to be taught. 


Examination of some of the September and 
common fruits of the sea- October, 

son with reference to 
differences in colour, 
smell, taste, shape, and 
size, and also to the fact 
that fruits contain seeds. 

The following fruits may 
be examined : — 

Custard-apple (shari fa), 

lemon, orange, cucum- 
ber. 

Classification of leaves of November and 
different plants; leaves December, 

to be brought by 
pupils : — 

(a) By shape— 

(i) Long and narrow, 
e.g., grasses, 
especially the 
following : — 

Kans , malcka , sar- 
kanda , wheat, 
rice, barley. 

(n) Needle-shaped, 

* eg., chir. 

(Hi) Oval-shaped, 
e.g., tidhara , 
bargad, \ 

( b ) By structure — 

( % ) Simple (one-blade, 
e.g., mango, 
pipal, bargad , 
mulberry, kela), 


4 Fruits 


Leaves and 
their classi- 
fication. 







Bexial 

nam- 

bar. 


Month. of the year 
n which the subject 
is to be taught. 


January 


Subject. 

1 

Detailed syllabus. i 


(ii) Compound (blades, 
divided into 

separate leaflets), 
e.g., arhar, 

gram, nim , shi- 
shim. 


( c ) By margin — 


(i) Leaves with en- 
tire margins, 

eg., mango, bar- 
gad, mahua , 

gular , bamboo, 

jack-fruit. 


(ii) Leaves with 

toothed margins, ! 
e.g., mulberry, 

castor, rose. 


(i d ) By veining— 

. ■ ! 

i 

( i ) Net-veined leaves, 
e.g., pipal, bar- 
gad, gourd, me- 
lon. 


(ii) Parallel-veined 
leaves, e.g,, sugar- 
cane, bamboo, 

haldi . 

Flowers 

Examination (resumed) of 
some of the common 
flowers of the winter 
season with reference to 
their petals, sepals, and 
stamens. The follow- 
ing may be studied : — 
Cotton, poppy, bhanta , 
mustard, dhaniya , peas. 

\ 1 
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Month of the year 
in which the subject 
Is to be taught. 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 


January and 
February. 


February, 


March and April, 


Subject. 

Detailed syllabus. 

1 

Trees 

Identification of some of 
the common trees of the 
neighbourhood by their 
leaves, of which draw- 
ings should be made by 
the pupils. 

j 

i 

| 

The following are examples 
which may be studied : — 
Shisham, nim > mahwa, 
sal » mango, pipnl , bar- 
gad, hathal, mulberry, 
bamboo, toddy-palm, 

date-palm. 

Fruits 

Examination of some of the 
common fruits of the 
winter season, as in 
! September and October. 


The following are examples 
which may be exa- 
mined : — 

Guava, plum, kamrahh , 
anar , avjjir t 

Observation 
lessons . 

Observation lessons on the 
following : — 

Cotton, jute, tobacco, wool, 
paper and pencil. 


Class IV. 

Needs of a plant 

Plants require: (1) sun- 
light, (2) air, (3) water. 
Plants are living things. 
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Subject 


2 Flowers 


Detailed syllabus. 


Examination of some of the 
common . flowers of the 
season with reference to 
their carpels, sepals, pe- 
tals and stamens. The 
following are examples 
which may be exa- 
mined : — 

Rose and jasmine — to show 
petals. 

Rose and dhatura — to 
show sepals. 

Dhatura and bhindi — to 
show carpels. 


# Month of the year 
in which the subject 
is to be taught. 


August. 



a 


3 Examination aud A simple classification of September and 

olnOQibnnl-i "5 _ j . II a - a L 


classification 
of plants used 
for food. 


plants used as food by 
men or animals and an 
examination and com- 
parison of these. The fol- 
lowing are examples : — 

(a) Seeds used as food 

— arhar y urd , 

peas, gram, 
mung , bean. 

(b) Fruits used as food 

-orange, lemon, 
peas, guava, 
mango, banana 

(c) Roots used as food 

— turnip, carrot, 
radish, sweet 
potato. 

(d) Stems used as food 

— sugarcane, 
gardkgoln. 

*e) Leaves used as food 
— cabbage, chana, 
8agmethi , 8 arson, 
marsa , palak. 


October 






Month of the year 
in which the subject 
is to be taught. 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 


Subject, 


Detailed syllabus. 


Mensuration 


Yard measure 


November. 


Examination of a yard 
measure and its divisions. 
How to measure to the 
nearest inch. 


Class to guess length to 
nearest yard, e.g., lengths 
of class-room, height of 
door, etc. These to be 
verified by measurements 
made by the class. Class 
also to guess lengths to 
the nearest foot of 

smaller objects, e g., 
width of table, etc., and 
the measurements to be 
verified by experiments. 

Foot rule. 

Examination of a foot rule 
(divided into eighths and 
tenths of an inch). To 
oopy part of the rule and 
its divisions. How to 

measure to the nearest 
eighth or tenth of an 
inch. 


December. 


Measurement of straight 
lines. 


Blocks of wood of rectan- 
gular shape, rectangular 
pieces of cardboard, tin, 
etc , for measurement. 
Measure lengths of sides 
in inches and eighths of 
an inch and also in 
tenths of an inch, ex- 
pressing the latter in the 
decimal notation. 


January, 
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Subject. 

Detailed syllabus. 

Flowers 

Examination (resumed) of 
some of the common flow- 
ers of the winter season, 
with reference to their 
nectaries as well as 
petals, sepals, stamens, 
and carpels (previous!}? 
done). 


The following are examples 
which may be studied 


Mango, mustard and 
dhaniya — to show 
nectaries. 

1 

. Mustard and cotton- — 
to show carpels. 


Mustard, peas, beans 
and cotton— to show 
stamens. 


Poppy and rose — to 
show sepals. 


Cotton and gourd — to 
show petals. 

Observation 

lessons. 

Observation lessons on the 
following : — 

. 

1 

Wood, tobacco and the 
common vegetable 

oils, e.g., mustard, 
linseed, cocoanut and 
sesamum. 


# Month of the year 
in which t»ue subject 
is to he taught. 


February. 


March and April 


Book recommended for teachers : — 

Zamindar our uske Dushman kire Part I, published by Messrs. 
Uttar Chand Kapur and Sons, Booksellers and publishers, 
Anarkali, Lahore. 






APPENDIX lit. 

COUKSE IN MUSIC. 

Directions to teachers. 

The teacher should gradually train the pupils to understand Tali 
Barjswar, Arch, Awaroh, and by the time they have finished the Uppe: 
rxmary course they should have a good knowledge of these. 

, should also give them practice in Tal, Matra, Bibhag, and &i 
end of the Upper Primary they should have gained a fair degree of nro< 
ficiency in these. F 

Books recommended are the following : 

(1) Balodaya Sangit, Parts 1 and 2. 

(2) Sangit Bal Prakash, Parts 1, 2 and 3. 

(3) Sangit Bal Bodh, Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

(4} Sangit Tatva Darshak. 

(5) Anldt Alankar. 

<6) Mahila Sangit, Parts 1 and 2. 


, ■ 
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Course for Classes I to IY. 

Class L 

1. To give the students a training in the notes of music the 
following four Alankar should be taught : — 

(1) Saregamapadhanisa. 

(2) Sareg, Eegam Gamap * : 

(8) Saregagag, Regamamam 

(4) Saregres, Saregmagres, Saregmapamagres 

2, The following four songs of the following four Rag should b€ 
laugh t : — 

Rag . Song. 

(1) Rag Bhupali ... ... Gaiye Ganpati. 

(2) Rag Ehamach ... ... HaH Bhaktan ke. 

(8) Rag Kaffi ... ... Bar Bar. 

(4) Rag Jhinjhoti ... ... Prabhu more awgun. 


Class II. 


1. The students should be made to learn the following Alankar 
by heart : — 

(1) Saregam , Regamap — — — 

(2) Sagres, Remagare * 

(3) The first four Alankar learnt should be taught in Alap. 

2. Students should be taught the following songs of the Rag given 
below : — 


Rag. 

(i; nag Ealyan 

(2) Rag Bhairvi 

(3) Rag Asa 

(4) Rag Sarang 

(5) Rag Des 


Song. 

Bando sri hari. 
Jo hari son. 
Udho so murat. 
Darsan dena, 
Tu dayal. 


3. A knowledge of Tal with Matra of all the songs learnt should 
be imparted and practice of counting Tal with the hand should be en- 
couraged. 

Class III. 

1. The six Alankar of the I and II classes should be taught 
tuned in Rag Ealyan, Rag Bhairvi and Rag Bhairav. 



■ 
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2. The following songs of the undermentioned Eag should be* 
caught with Tal : — 

Rag. Song, 

(1) Gaurh malar ... ... Aie badariya. 

(2) Pilu ... ... Eaghubir tumko. 

(3) Khamach ... ... Kyon man jiwan. 

(4) Asawari ... ... Kaun yatan. 

(5) Bhairav ... ... Jago Mohan pyare. 

3. The names of the Eag of all songs learnt and their time off 
singing should be taught. 

Class IV. 

1. Students should be given a preliminary idea about Swar lipi 
'notation), the octaves of music and the three kinds of Swar (Skudha, 
Komal and Tibra). They should also be taught from an idea of Laya- 
kari, i.e., a knowledge of 1, J and J Mafcra, and also their symbols in 
writing. 

2. They should know the names of Swar (Skarz, Madhya and 
Tar), Saptak and Layakari. 

3. Students should be given practice of leading Alankar written, 
on blackboard, with proper tune and timing. 

4. The following songs of the Eag given below should be 
caught : — 

Rag . 

(1) Bilawal 

(2) Bhimapalasi 

(3) Kauskik Kanrha. 

(4) Ivafi 

(5) Hamir 


Sohi rasana aur tarana 
Dhan dhan dhan. 

Udho kara man ki. 
Kaun batave bat. 


A. H. MACKENZIE, M.A., C.I.E., 
Director of Public Instruction , United Provinces , 


Allahabad : 
February 29, 1932 



Curriculum for the' Upper Middle Section of Vernacular 
Schools for Girls, United Proiinces, for 1932^3. 


Subjects qe study. 

Compulsory Subjects . — 

1. Hindi or Urdu. 

2. Arithmetic. 

3. History. 

4. Geography. 

5. Domestic Science. 

Optional Subjects . — 

One of the following : — 

1. Classical Language. 

2. Second Vernacular. 

3. English. 

4. Advanced Course in Hindi or Urdu. 

5. ,, ,, in Mathematics. 

8. Elementary Science. 

7. Drawing. 

8. Music. 



Curriculum for the Upper Middle Section of Vernacular 
Schools for Girls, United Provinces, for 1932 - 33 . 



HINDI OR URDU. 

Classes VII and VIII. 

.'In' 

(Two years' course.) 

(a) Reading : — 

The prescribed readers and books recommended for supplemental)' 
reading are given in Appendix I-A. 

(b) Grammar: — 

Revision of previous work. 

Analysis and Synthesis of complex and compound sentences. 
Simple figures of speech. 

Punctuation. 

Samas (in Hindi). 

For text-books see Appendix I. 

(c) Composition: — 

To write descriptions of observed places, events, phenomena etc. 
Elaboration of outlines. 

* ARITHMETIC. 

Classes VII and VIII. 

(Two years' course.) 

Revision of past work by means of more advanced problems. 
Compound interest. 

Simple and compound proportion. 

Percentages. Profit and loss, 
i Use of algebraic symbols. 

Examples suitable for the illustration of principles may be selected 
from the following books : — 

(1) A new Arithmetic for Indian Schools, by Workman and S imft 
(Rai Sahib Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore), 
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<2) Senior Modern Arithmetic (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad)^ 


(£•) Longman’s Urdu Middle Arithmetic, Part III. 


(4) Longman’s Vernacular School Arithmetic, Hindi, Part HZ 

HISTORY. 

Classes VII and VIII. 

( Two years' course .) 

1. Geographical features of India. 

2. Aryans and Dravidians. 

3. The Vedas and the old Aryan customs and manners. 
Ramayan and the Mahabharat. 

4. Jainism and Buddhism and their influence. 

5. Alexander. 

6. Chandragupta Maurya, description by Megasthenes. 

7. Asoka. 

8. Samudragupta, Vikramaditya, and Fa Hien. 

9. Harsha Vardhan and Hieun Tsang. 

10. Rajraj Chola. 

11. The Rajput Kingdoms and early Muhammadan invasions. 

12. Qutub-ud-din Alfcamash, Razia and Balkan. 

13. Ala-ud-din Khilji. 

14. The Bahmani Kingdom and Vijayanagar. 

15. Muhammad and Firoz Tughlak, Timur. 

16. Babar. 

17. Humayun and Sher Shah. 

18. Akbar. 

19. Jahangir, Shahjahan. 

20. Aurangzabe. 

21. Aurangzabe 5 s successors and fall of Moghal Empire. 

22. Shivaji and rise of Maharatta power. 
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26. Warren Hastings and Madho Bao Scindia. 

27. Cornwallis and Tippu Sultan. 

28. Wellesley. < 

29. Hastings. 

■30. Bentinck. 

31. Dalhousia, 

32. Canning. 

33. India under the Crown. 

34. A brief description of the present system of administration. 

Text-books recommended : — 

Bharatwarsh ka Saral Itihas (Elementary History of India), Parts 
I and II, revised edition, by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, m.a., ll.b., D.Litt. 
published by Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, Part I Be. 1, Part II 
14 annas.) 

or 

Tarikh Hind (Elementary History of India) Parts I and n, by 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad, m.a., ll.b., D.Litt., published by Indian Press, Ltd., 
Allahabad. (Part I, Be. 1, Part II, 14 annas.) 

or 

Bharat Varsba ka Itihas, by Pandey Bamavatar Sharma (Sahitya 
Katnamala Karyalaya, Benares city), 

or 

Shalopayogi Bharatvarsha siTTcra" (Gandhi Hindi 

Pustak Bhancthar or Sahitya Bhawan, Limited, Allahabad.) 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Classes VII and VI.I1. 

( Two years' course.) 

Study of the natural regions of other continents on the same lines 
as indicated for the study of Asia in Class VI, with special reference 
to the use man has made of his environment. Outline study of 
physiographic and distribution maps. Trade routes to and from India. 

Physical Geography . — Eevision of previous wort. Latitude and 
longitude ; practical work in the record and measurement of tempera- 
ture and rainfall (where there are facilities) ; terrestrial and seasonal 
winds and the record of their changes; the seasons; the oceans; ocean 
currents and waves ; tides ; simple land forms ; the wearing away and 
the building op of lands. 

For books see Appendix II. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

Classes VII and VIII. 

(Two years' course.) 

(a) Physiology 

Skeleton, joints, muscles, internal organs (Heart, Rings, kidney# , 
spleen, stomach, bladder). 
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Circulation of blood. 

Brain and nerves. 

(i h ) Hygiene :— 

Air — Need of pure air, impurities of air, ventilation. 

Water . — Sources of water supply (springs, deep wells, surface 
wells, rivers, tanks) : how water is polluted, how to prevent pollution, 
and how to purify water. 

B'ood . — Composition of food, diet and its importance, value of 
milk. Preservation bf food and milk. Drinks and condiments. 

Personal hygiene 

Cleanliness of body (hair, nails, teeth, etc.) and of clothing. 
Exercise and recreation importance of temperance, effects of pa*L, 
opium and other drugs : spitting. 

Precautions against disease 


Infectious diseases (small-pbx, measles, diphtheria etc.) Tuberculo- 
sis, pneum'onia, enteric fever, dysentery and diarrhoea : cholera : 
plague, malaria, itch, leprosy, ophthalmia (sore eyes.) 


(c) First Aids — 

Bandaging, (scalp forehead, eyes, nose, hand, foot, chest, bacfe : , 
elbow, knee). 

Burns, scalds, bruises sprains. 

Fainting, sunstroke suffocation, foreign bodies in eye, ear, nose and 
throat, simple cases of bleeding. Bites bf mad dogs and signs of 
madness in dogs. Snake bites. Stings. 

(d) Home Nursing 


Bedding, furniture, light, warmth, ventilation. Kind of food and 
way of giving it. 


Administration of medicine, changing of garments and bedding, 
washing the patient. 


Best and sleep. 

Infectious illness. Precautions during illness, disinfection ot 
room, clothing and bedding : use of* disinfectants. Convalescence- — 
occupation, visitors, rest, sleep and food. 

Use of simple remedies : — 


(1) Leaves of nim and castor oil plant, etc., chiretta, mustard oil,, 
tincture of iodine, boracic acid, alum, permanganate : camphor, reme- 
dies for toothache. 


(% Poultices. Plasters. Fomentations. Use of 


* 
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, (e) Care and training of children 

Food, clothing, rest, sleep, play, exercise, cleanliness, 

(/) Household management 

Cleansing and care of house and furniture. 

Disposal of refuse and sewage. 

Means of eliminating, flies, mosquitoes, bugs, fleas. 

Care of kitchen. 

Choice and care of clothing. Methods. of washing cotton, woollen 
and silk clothing — (practical work should be done if possible). 

For text-books see Appendix III. 

(g) Sewing:— 

Practice in work already learned. To cut out at least four garments 
to given measurements for both adults and children, the garments to be 
chosen from lists in Lower Middle sewing course. 

Optional 

(a) Knitting — vests, stockings, jumper, etc, 

(&<) Embroidery. 

(h) Cooking ^optional). 

Cooking of four or more of the following : — 

Tikona, gujia, bara zarda, mu tan j an , dopiyaza. 

Optional-cooking of sweetmeats. 

Calculation of quantities required for cooking for families of 
different size. 

Arrangement of work in order to economise time and fuel. 
Arrangement of kitchen appliances. 

One of the following Subjects. 

I. — Classical Language. 

One of the following classical languages : Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic*- 
Classes VII and VIII. 

[Two years' course.) 

(a) Reading :■ — 

To read with correct pronounciation and fluency from a reader. To 
use words of the reader in simple sentences and to answer in the 
classical language questions based on the matter in the reader. 

(b) Writing : Writing to dictation or transcription. 

(c) Grammar , 





The conjugations and declensions commonly usea m 
Samas and Sandhi. (Sanskrit.) 

Simple parsing and elementary analysis. (Arabic and Persian.) 
For text-book see Appendix IV. 

Second Vernacular. 

Class VII. 

;ht from the text-book : to explain 
the substance of lessons in their 


Reading. — (a) To read at sigl 
the words and sentences; and to give 
own words. [Recitation. 

(b) Grammar— The following is a two years’ course for classes 
YU and VIII. 

To distinguish. — Nouns, pronouns, adjectives, verbs and adverbs. 

Gender, number and case (nominative and objective cases) on,y, 
of nouns. 

Transitive and Intransitive. Verbs. Three main lenses of verbs. 

2. Composition. — To write short stories and descriptions, and to 
write "letters (including letters of invitation) with short and simple 
forms of address. 

3. Writing. — To write passages to dictation from the test-book 
or. from books of equal difficulty in Urdu or Nagri character. Copy- 
slips to be shown. 

Class VIII. 

1. Reading. — (a) To read at sight from the text-book and to 
explain words, allusions, and sentences. To summarise the subject, - 
matter of the lessons in their own words. Beeitation. 


; 
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in English questions based on the matter in the reader; to recite simple 
poems with action. 

(b) Dictation and writing. — Dictation, in ruled boots, of words and 
sentences previously read in the reader; writing in copy-books; trans- 
cription from the reader. 

(c) Grammar and composition. — Parts of speech without sub-classi- 
fication; number and gender of nouns and pronouns; the use of the 
three simple tenses. Oral and written exercises on the above. 

(d) Written composition.— e.g., using the words and phrases of the 
reader in simple sentences, description of pictures and objects. 


Class Yin. 

(a) Conversation reading and recitation. — To carry on simple con- 
versation in English; to read with correct pronunciation from a reader; 
-o use the words of the reader in simple sentences; to answer in Eng- 
lish questions based on the matter in the reader; to recite from memory 
passages chosen from the reader. 

(b) Dictation and writing. — Dictation in ruled books, of passages 
chosen chiefly from the reader; writing in copy-books of transcription 
from the reader. 

(c) Grammar and composition. — Revision of previous work in gram- 
mar; nouns in apposition; cases of nouns and pronouns: direct and in- 
direct objects; verbs, number and person; transitive and intiansitive; 
participles; use of tenses; analysis of simple sentences, oral and written 
exercises on the above. 

(d) Written composition.— e.g., the use of the words and phrases of 
the reader in simple sentences; reproduction of simple stories; practice 
in answering easy questions on the subject-matter of the text; descrip- 
tion of pictures and objects; punctuation. 

Eor text-books see Appendix VI. 


ADVANCED COURSE IN HINDI 01? URDU. 


Eor text-books see Appendix VII. 


ADVANCED COURSE IN MATHEMATICS. 
ARITHMETIC. 


Classes VII and VIII. 


( Two years' course.) 


Units of length in British and metric systems; calculations, mea- 
surement of straight lines, measurement of curved lines, rules for the 
length of the circumference of a circle; units of areas in British and 
metric systems; rules for area of a rectangle; use of squared paper to 
find the area of figures other than rectangles: formula for the area df 
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a triangle ; units of volume in British and metric systems rules tor the 
volume of a rectangular solid; units of weight in Britisn and metric 
systems; compound proportion proportional parts; oral and written pro- 
blems on the above with attention to approximation. 

Examples suitable for the illustration of principles may be selected 
from the following books : — 

(1) A New Arithmetic for Indian Schools, by Workman and Sima 
(Rai Sahib Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore.) 

or 

(2) Senior Modern Arithmetic (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), 
Re. 1-8. 

or 

(3) . Longman’s Urdu Middle Arithmetic, Bart HI. 

or 

(4) Longman’s Vernacular School Arithmetic, Hindi, Bart III. 


Glasses V 


( Two years' course.) 

Symbolical expression; substituting; brackets; additioi 
tion; easy multiplication; easy division; simple equations w 
known quantity, graphs of straight lines; easy simultaneor 
involving two unknown quantities, problems involving the a 
Examples suitable for the illustration of principles may 
from the following books : — 

(1) Baker and Bourne’s Shorter Algebra (Bell & Sons 


Part I (Macmillan’ 


(2) Hall’s School Algebra for Indian 
k Company). 

GEOMETRY, 


Classes Vn and VIII, 


{Two years course.} 

I. — The following theorems should be taught, but no formal proofs 
should be asked in examination 

(1) If a straight line stands on another straight line, the sum of 

the two angles so formed is equal to two right-angles, and 
the converse. 

(2) If a straight line cuts two other straight lines and a pair of 

corresponding angles are equal, the two straight lines aiA 
parallel, and the converse. 
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<3) If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 
of the other, each to each, and also the angles included by 
those sides equal, the triangles are congruent. 

(4) If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to two angles 

of the other, each to each, and also a side of the one equal 
to the corresponding side of the other, the triangles are 
congruent. 

(5) If two triangles have three sides of the one equal to three 

sides of the other, each to each, the triangles are congruent. 

(6) The area of a rectangle is measured by the product of the 

measure of its sides. 

II. — Problems and practical work — 

(1) To bisect a given angle. 

(2) To bisect a given straight line. 

(3) To construct a perpendicular to a given straight line (i) from 

a given point in the line;' (ii) from a given point outside 
the line. 

(4) To construct an angle equal to a given angle. 

(5) To divide a straight line into any number of equal parts or 

in a given ratio. 

(6) The construction of angles of 50°, 45°, 30°. 

(7) The construction of triangles and quadrilaterals from sufficient 

data. 

(8) The construction of a rectangle equal in area to a given rect- 

angle and having one side of given length. 

HI.— -Theorems to be studied with proofs and riders — 

(1) If two straight lines intersect the vertically opposite angles 

are equal. 

(2) When a straight line cuts two other straight lines (i) if a 

pair of alternate angles are equal or (ii) a pair of interior 
angles on the same side of the cutting line are together 
equal to two right-angles then the two straight lines are 
parallel. 

(3) The converse of the above. 

(4) Straight lines which are parallel to the same straight line are 

parallel to one another. 

(5) The sum of the angles of a triangle is equal to two right- 

angles. 

■Cor. 1. If one side of a triangle is produced the exterior angle 
so formed is equal to the sum of the interior opposite 
angles. 


Cor. 2. — If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to two 
angles of the other, each to each, then the third angles 
are equal. 




Cor . 3, In a right-angled triangle (i) the right-angle is the 
greatest angle and (ii) the sum of the remaining angles 
is equal to a right-angle. 

(6) In a polygon of n sides the sum of the interior angles is equal 

to 2n— a right-angles. 

Cor. 4. If the sides of a convex polygon are produced m order 
the sum of the angles so formed is equal to four right- 
angles. 

(7) If two sides of a triangle are equal the angles opposite to 

these sides are equal. 

(8> The converse of the above. 

(9) If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 
of the other, each to each, and the angles opposite to one 
pair of equal sides are right-angles, the triangles are con- 
gruent. (Ambiguity to be discussed. ) 

(10) Of all straight lines that can be drawn to a given straight line 

from a given point outside it the perpendicular is the 
shortest. 

(11) The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal; 

each diagonal bisects the parallelogram and the diagonals 
bisect one another. 

(12) The converse of the first, second, and the fourth parts of the 

above (11). 

(13) Straight lines joining the extremities of parallel and equal 

straight lines on the same side are also parallel and equal. 

(14) The area of a parallelogram is equal to the area of a rectangle 

on the same base and between the same parallels. 

Cor. 1. The area of a parallelogram is measured by the product 
of the measure of its base and altitude. 

Cor. 2. Parallelograms on the same or equal bases and of the- 
same altitude are equal in area. 

(15) The area of a triangle is equal to one-half the area of a rect- 

angle on the same base and between the same parallels. 
Cor. 1. The area of a triangle is measured by one-half the pro- 
duct of the measures of its base and altitude. 

Cor. 2. Triangles on the same base or equal bases of the same- 
altitude are equal in area. 

Cor. 3. Converse of the above. 

(16) If a parallelogram and a triangle stand on the same base ancT 

between the same parallels, the area of the parallelogram 
is double that of the triangle. 

(17) The sum of the squares on the two sides of a right-angled 

triangle containing the right-angle is equal to the square ob 
the hypothenuse ; and its converse.. 
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Text-book prescribed: — 

(1) Parkinson and Pressland : A Primer of Geometry (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford), (Indian edition), Ee. 1-12, 

or 

(2) Middle School Geometry for classes YII and VIII, by Shiva 
Nath Singh (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), Ee. 1, 

_ „ or 

(3) Pierpoint’s Elements of Geometry, Part I, Experimental Sec- 
tion, Urdu and Hindi editions (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), 

or 

(4) A Shorter School Geometry, Part I (new edition), by Hall and 
Stevens (Macmillan & Company), 

or 

(5) High School Geometry, Part I, by Paranjpe (Macmillan & 
Company). 

ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

Class VII. 

The use of text-books by girls should be introduced at this stage,;, 
they are not required earlier. 

(a) Measurements. — Volumes of regular solids; use of graduated 
cylinder and burette in measuring volumes of liquids and of small 
solids. 

(b) Physics . — Use of physical balance to find mass; weights of 
1 c. c. of various substances (both solid and liquid); idea of density; 
experiments of expansion and contraction of solids and liquids, subject 
to heating and cooling; construction and explanation of principle of 
thermometer; finding the boiling point of water by Fahrenheit and Centi- 
grade thermometers. 

(g) Chemistry. — Examination of common substances with particular 
attention to solubility and effect of heat; the three states of matter; 
change of state; the indestructibility of matter. 

( d ) Plant life. — Fruit, dispersal of fruit and seeds, the food ma- 
terial in seeds to be tested, flowers, adaptation to various ways of 
pollination. 

Note. — Museum work to be continued. 

Class VIII. 

(a) Common machines . — Demonstration of the use of pulley, pump, 
machines used locally for lifting water (Persian wheel, etc.). 

(6) Physics. — Pressure; pressure exerted by liquids and gases with 
demonstration by simple experiments; the barometer and measurement-. 



of air pressure. Levers, principle of the balance, double weighing; ex- 
tension of a spring and the spring-balance. Specific gravity of solids 
and liquids by means of the density bottle. Archimedes’ principle ap- 
plied to sinking as well as floating bodies and its application to find 
Specific Gravity; use of the U-tube to find Specific Gravity; numerical 
examples on the foregoing. Comparison of thermometers, experimen- 
tally, graphically and by calculations; conduction, convection and radi- 
ation. 

(c) Chemistry. — Water; formation when fuel (candle, oil, etc.) 
burns; examination of the gas (hydrogen) formed when water (steam) 
is passed over red-hot iron, examination of rusted iron, and conclusion 
that water contains hydrogen; composition of water with demonstra- 
tion by electrolysis; hard and soft -water, Carbon — as a constituent of 
coal, wood, sugar, etc., (shown by charring) and of oil (shown by soot 
given off); carbon dioxide — the result of combustion, tested with lime 
water; carbon dioxide, a constituent of air given out by respiration. 
Acids and alkalis tested by litmus. Constituents of sugar (starch, fat, 
protein; tests of such food materials as grain; dal, oilseed (starch gives 
a dark-blue colour with iodine solution; protein gives a yellow-brown 
colour; fat makes a grease spot when rubbed on paper or when a drop 
of solution of fat in ether is evaporated on paper). 

( d ) Plant life. — Leaves — arrangement with reference to light; food- 
making (test with iodine solution after clearing with hot alcohol), upper 
and lower sides of leaves. 

Book recommended for teacher : — 

Zamindar our uske Lushman kire, Part I, published by Messrs. Ut- 
tar Chanda Kapoor and Sons Anarkali, Lahore. 

List of experiments for Physics and Chemistry in Elementary Science, 
including Nature Study, for Classes YII and YIII. 

Class YII. 

PHYSICS. 

Measurement of volume. 

1. Find the volume of cubical, cylindrical, spherical and irregular 
solids by the use of graduated vessels. 

2. Find the capacity of a large flask; of a small bottle. 

Measurement of mass. 

3. Use of the physical balance. 

4. Find the mass of various common objects, e.g., of a rupee; ci 
I c.c. of wood, iron, copper, etc.; of I c.c'. water, oil, milk, etc. 

5. Find the volume of a bottle or flask by weighing. 
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Heat and temperature. •- *> 

8. Show that solids (as an iron rod) expand on heating arid -con- 
tract on cooling. Application to iron bridges and railway rails. * (Ac- 
curate measurement of co-efficient of expansion should not be attempted 
here.) 

9. Show that a liquid expands on heating and contracts an coo lin g. 

10. Show that a gas (air) expands on heating and contracts on 
cooling. 

11. Construct a thermometer (mercury or alcohol). 

12. Find 'the boiling point of water in Fahrenheit and Centigrade 
degrees. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Matter and its three states., 

1. Examine the properties (such as colour, odour, solubility is 
water, effect on litmus if soluble, effect of heat, etc.) of common sub- 
stances, such as chalk, salt, sulphur, iron, copper sugar, soda, copper 
sulphate, iron sulphate, etc. 

2. Determine the solubility of common substances, at ordinary 
(and raised) temperature (i.e., warm water can dissolve more of a sals 
than cold water). 

3. Show that there is no loss of weight when a substance dissolves 
in water, and that by evaporation the substances can be recovered in 

' original form. 

4. Make crystals from saturated solutions of sugar, alum, nitre, 
copper sulphate, etc. 

5. Examine the three states of matter, as illustrated by water. 

6. Show that matter is indestructible (e.g., by burning a weighed 
candle and weighing the products). (Burn a candle under a tightly- 
sealed bell jar until the oxygen is used up : since none of the products 
can escape, weight should remain constant.) 

PHYSICS. 

Class Yin. 

Pressure . 

i %, 1. Show that the pressure of a liquid varies with depth. 

I 2. Show that a liquid exerts pressure equally in all directions. 

3. Show that air has weight. 

4. Show that air presses equally in all directions. 

5. Principle of the barometer. Make a simple barometer, and 
measure air pressure. 

6. Show that the up-thrust on a solid immersed in water is equal 
to the weight of the water displaced by the body. 

7. Find by Archimedes' principle the specific gravity of a solid 
which sinks in water; which floats on water. 


# 



Levers and the balance . 

8. Study the principle of the balance by means of simple appara- 
tus. Make a balance. 

9. Find the weight of a body by means of double weighing. 

10. If possible, test bazar balances for accuracy. 

11. Find the weight of a body by means of a spring balance. 

Specific gravity. 

12. Find the specific gravity of a salt solution (or other liquid) by 
means of a density bottle. 

13. Find the specific gravity of small solids by means of a density 
bottle. 

14. Find the specific gravity of a liquid by means of a U-tube. 

Thermometry. 

15. Find the temperature of boiling water and of melting ice by 
both Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermometers. 

36. Compare the scales of the two thermometers; illustrate by 
means of a graph. (The principle and use of the graph should be 
explained here.) 

Movement of heat . 

17. Show that heat is conducted through a solid. 

18. Show that all solids are not equally good conductors of heat. 

19. Show that water is a poor conductor of heat; that mercury is 
a good conductor. 

20. Show how convection takes place in liquids (e.g., by means 
of potassium permanganate). 

21- Show how convection takes place in gases (by means of smoke 
in the air over a lamp or candle). 

22. Convection in nature : — 

(a) The water of lakes. 

(b) Air over heated land surfaces. 

23. Movement of heat by radiation. (Heat from a fire; from the 
Bun.) 

24. Applications of the three methods of heat transference :• — 

(а) A cooking fire. 

(б) Heat from the sun and its distribution over the earth. 

(c) Cooling of the human body by perspiration. 

(d) Air temperatures over land and water. 

(e) lemperature of the soil at various depths. 

(/) The use of clothing. 

(g) Temperature inside and outside a house. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Combustion . 

1. Show that burning (of a candle or lamp) cannot take piac^ 
without air. 

Examination of air . 

2. Show that air contains a gas that supports combustion, and at 
inert gas. (Burn phosphorus under a bell jar or graduated cylinder^ 
and find out the approximate proportion of oxygen and nitrogen.) 

Water. 

3. Show that water contains hydrogen by studying the gas formed 
when steam is passed over red-hot iron. Examine the rusted iron. 
Natural rusting of iron. (This experiment may be supplemented by 
examination of the gas formed when sodium is burned in water.) 

4. Show by hydrolysis that water contains oxygen and hydrogen. 

Hard and soft loaters. 

5. Show that water from wells and rivers contains dissolved 
■substances. 

f 6. Show that rain-water contains very little dissolved substances. 

7. Effect of boiling hard water : application to steam engines. 

S. “Hard” and “soft” water and the lathering of soap. 

9. Methods of softening hard waters. 

Carbon 

10. Show by charring or the formation of soot that various organic 
substances (wood, coal, sugar, oil, etc.) contain carbon. 

Carbon dioxide . 

11. Test the products of burning by means of lime water to show 
the presence of carbon dioxide. 

12. Show the presence of carbon dioxide in the breath. In air. 
Regulation of amount of carbon dioxide in the air by green plants. 

^ w 13. Air pollution; carbon dioxide from respiration of animals, 

cooking fires, burning, factories, etc., carbon from fires, oil lights in 
bazars and factories. 

Acids and alkalis . 

14. Examine common acids (as hydrochloric, sulphuric and nitric) 
for appearance, smell, taste, effects on litmus, and other common pro- 
perties. 

15. Examine ammonia, sodium or potassium hydroxide, and other 
common alkalis for their common properties. 

16. Show the neutralizing effects of acids and alkalis. 

17. Common occurrence of acids and alkalis (as in fruits, vinegar, 
-‘reh, 5 etc.)* 



Composition oj common food materials* 

, Test by charring for presence of carbon. 

Test by burning for presence of water (i.e., hydrogen). 

Test by burning for presence of carbon dioxide (i.e.. oxygen),. 
Test by odour of burning for presence of nitrogen. 

. Test common food materials for : — 

(a) Starch, indicated by means of iodine solution. 

(&} Pats, indicated by means of a grease spot on paper. 

(c) Protein, indicated by means of iodine, or by the peculiar- 

odour when burned* # . 

>. Understand that these food materials are burned in the body 
5 energy, and that the carbon dioxide in the breath is evidence 
ombustion has taken place. 

ote. — This list of experiments is intended to indicate the direction in which the 
can develop his course of practical work, rather than to give a detailed list of 
ants, each of which must be done, and beyond which nothing may be done. The 
ants should be used to explain simple facts and experiences of every day life. 


Class VII, 


Physics— 
Exps. 1 — 6 
Exps. 7 — 11 
Exp. 12 
Chemistry — 
Exps. 1—4 
Exps. 5 — 8 


Class VIII. 


Physics — 

Exps, 1 — 5 
Exps. 6—7 
Exps. 8—16 
Exps. 17—21 
Exps. 22—24 
Chemistry— 
Exp. i 
Exp. 2 
Exp. 3 
Exp. 4 
Exps. 5—6 
Exp. 7 
Exp, 8 
Exp. 9 
Exps. 1—12 

Exps. 14-15 
Exps. 16—22, 
Exp, 28 ; . . : 


— 
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Some of the experiments can best be performed and explained by 
the teacher; some can be demonstrated by the teacher and then per- 
formed by the students; some are intended for observation and dis- 
cussion of natural phenomena; It is intended that the teacher shall use 
his judgment as to the most effective way of performing the experi- 
ments, having due regard to the nature and difficulty of the experiment, 
and to the amount of apparatus available. 

Books recommended for the use of teachers : — 

(1) Bhautik aur Basayan Shastra, Parts I and II, by Bhattacharya 
(Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

(2) Yigyan Pravesika ("Vernacular Science Society, Allahabad). 

(3) Nature Study in Hindi and Urdu, by D. N. Mukerji (Oxford 
University Press). 

(4) Portey, Isabel 0. : Plant studies for Indian Schools (Blaekie 
and Son, Limited), 1921. 

DRAWING. 


0 Course will be drawn up later . J 
MUSIC. 


¥"N|» 


1 . 

2 . 

learnt. 

3. 

taught : 


Class VII. 

Students should know (i) Tisri jati layakari. 

(2) Aroh, Awaroh, Barjabarj and time of singing of Eag already 


The 


following 


songs .of the Eag given below should be 


(1\ Bhairav 

(2) Asawari 

(3) Bilawal 

(4) Sarang 


Rag . 


Songs . 

(i) Aj Nand Lai 
(i) Sumer ho 
(i) Tuhi ad nad 
(i) Madhu madan 


(ii) Jago Brijraj. 

(ii) Bhor kayi milan. 
(ii) Sumiran k arm an 


(5) Bhairvi 


fi) Ninidhadhapap 


f V. 


(ii) Bando 

asjjan. 
(ii) Sundar 
ja ke. 


sant 


Sarup 


Class VTH. 

i. The following are the songs and Ea^ to be taught : — 


Rag. 

(1) Gurh Sarang 

(2) Bhim Palasi . 

(3) Pilu 
( 4) Kafi 

(5) Purbi 

(6) Bagesari 

(7) Hindol 

(8) Srirag 


Song. 

Parana 

(i) Nirakh madan ... 
Eanha ne aisi re. 
Mapsanidhanip. 

Hariye mainko. 

(i) Binti suno mori... 
Shyam moso 
Gauri aradhang. 


(ii) Mil jana, 


(ii) Jay jay jay. 


Bag. 


2. Students should be taught to sing Alap of some of the popular 


For books and instructions to teachers see Appendix VIII. 


if 




, 








■ 


»■ 





APPENDIX I. 

Text-book prescribed in Hindi for Class ¥11: — 

(1) Sahitya-Latika, Part III, by Dr. Earn Prasad Tripathi (School 
Book and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow), 

or 

(2) Hindi-Kusumavali , Part I (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), 
annas 10, 

or 

(3) Sahitya-Saroj , by Chaturvedi Dwarka Prasad Sharma (Earn 
Narain Lai, Allahabad), annas 10. 

Recommended for supplementary reading in Hindi : — 

Mahadeo Govind Eanade, by Pandit Earn Narain Misra (Nagri 
Pracharini Sabha, Benares). 

or 

Gadya Maladarsh, by Jiwan Shankar Yajnik, 1922 edition, published 
by Earn Prasad and Brothers, Agra. (12 annas). 

or 

Sita Charit, 9th edition (1921), published by Indian Piess, Limited,. 
Allahabad. (Es. 2). 

Text-book prescribed in Hindi for Class ¥111 : — 

(1) Sahitya-Latika, Part IV, by Dr. Earn Prasad Tripathi (School 
Book and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow), 

or 

(2) Hindi-Kusumavali, Part II (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad., 
annas 10, 

or 

(3) Hindi-Eatna-Sangrab by Sudarshan Acharya (Griha T ,a.kRbmi 
Karyalaya, Allahabad), annas 10. 

Recommended for supplementary reading in Hindi 

(1) Galpa Guchha, Part I (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad,, 
annas 12, 

or 

... (2) Singh Garh Vijai. (Abhyudaya Press, Allahabad). 

or 

Anna Purna ka Mandir by Ishwari Prasad Sharma Misra 4th edi- 
tion (1927), published by Hindi Granth Eatnakar Karyalaya, Bombay 
03,8. 1\. 

or 

n M m har u E vT. (Samajik Natak), by Divijindra Lai Eai, 3rd edition 
annas)' ^ U ^ ls ^ e< ^ Hindi Granth Eatnakar Karyalaya, Bombay. (14 
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Text-books prescribed in Urdu:— 

Classes VII and VUE. 

£_ *°;1 compiled by Sir Mohammad Iqbal 

and Hakim Ahmad Shujah (Gulab Chand Kapur and Sons, Lahore), 

or 

Gulistan-i-Adab, Part III, for Class VII (Agra Publishing House), 
1928, annas 10. 

Gulistan-i-Adab, Part IV, for Class VIII (Agra Publishing House), 
1928, annas 10. 

Recommended for teachers’ use : — 

Alankar Manjusha, by Bhagwan Din, published by Ram Sahai Lai, 
Book-seller, Gaya. (Re. 1 annas 4). 

■ Sahitya Samalochana, By Professor Ram Knunwar Varma, m.a., 
m.e.a.s., published by Sahitya Mandir, Daraganj, Allahabad, (Re. 1). . 

Adbhut Sansar, Part II, by Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by 
Macmillan and Co., Calcutta. (12 annas). 

or 

Madhya Hindi Rachana by Kamta Prasad Guru, published by Ram 
Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (8 annas). 

Shiksha Vidhi (Art of teaching) by Gopi Lai Mathur, b.a., o.t., 
published by Prem Hansa Lai Mathur, Narhi, Hazratganj, Lucknow 
(Re. 1 anna 8). 

Recommended for supplementary reading in Urdu: — 

Class VII. 

Qasis Hindi , (Rai Sahib M. Gulab Singh and 

Sons, Lahore). 


Siahat-i-Zamin 


(Anwarul Matabe, Lucknow). 


Raj Dulari by Brij Mohan Dattatriya Kaifi 

(Pandit Pairay Mohan, Bansmandi, Anarkali, Lahore). 

or 

Binatun Nash by Muhammad Nazir Ahmad Khan, late Deputy 
Colector, 1926 edition, published by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 
(6 annas). 

or 

Ganjina-i-Akhlaq , Part II, by Pir Gulam Dastgir Nami, 1929 edition 
published by Talib Ali Paband Qureshi, Proprietor, Akhbar Tal im, 
Lahore. (11 annas). 

or 

Miratul Urus by Muhammad Nazir Ahmad Khan, late Deputy 
Collector, 1920 edition, published by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 
(7 annas). 





or 

Namunah-Ibrat, Part I by Muhammad Aziz Uiiah, 1928 edition, 
published by Nizam-ud-din Hasan and Sons. Nazami Press, Budaun. 
(12 annas). 

Class VIII. 

Jalwai Isar by Munshi Nawab Eai (Indian. Press, 

Limited, Allahabad). 

or 

Nasihat-ka-karanphool by Maulana Azad 

(Khalifa Syed Mohammad Salinq^ Manager, Azad Book D6pot, Akbari- 
mandi, Lahore). 

or 

Sad Harsh an (Newal Kishore Press,, Lucknow). 

or 

Binatun Nash, by Muhammad Nazir Ahmad Khan, late Deputy 
Collector, 1926 edition, published by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 
(6 annas.) 

or 

. Ganjina-i-Akhlaq, Part II, by Pir Ghulam Dastgir Nami, 1929 
edition, published by Talib Ali Paband Qureshi, Proprietor, Akhbar 

or 

Talim, Lahore. (11 annas.) 

Miratul Urns , by Muhammad Nazir Ahmad Khan, late Deputy 
CollSector, 1920 edition, published by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow 
(7 annas.) 

or 

IS^miina-i-Ibrat, Part I, by Muhammad Aziz Ullah, 1928 edition, 
published by Nizam-ud-din Hasan and Sons, Nizami Press, Budaun 
(12 annas.) 

Grammars recommended in Hindi 

Glasses VII and VIII. 

m Pbaslla Vyakaran Bodh, by Pandit Chandra Mauli Shukul 
(Nand Kishore and Brothers, Benares/, 


2. Hindi Vyakaran, Parts I and II, 
Bam Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad), 


by Ganga Prasad (Eai Sahib 


pLf in • Q Vy ,f ara “’ by Pandit Kamta ^asad Gur 

Pracharim Sabha, Benares). 

recommended in Urdu 

Glasses VII and VIII. 

h s i M Ster h Muhammad a “ <MeMr8 - AttM 
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APPENDIX XL 

Books for use in Geography in Glasses VII and VIII. 

National Press ka Vernacular School Jughrafia or Bhugol, Part XV, 
by Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by the National Press, Allahabad. 
(12 annas each.) 

or 

m Vernacular School Jughrafia or Bhugol, Part IV, revised 1930 
edition, by Madan Lai Jain, published by Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
■Calcutta. (Urdu Ee. 1-6-0; Hindi Ee. 1.) 


or *- 


Longman’s Vernacular School Jaghrafia, Part IV (Eevised edition), 
(Urdu and Hindi) , by PI. B. Wetherill, m.a., published by Messrs. Long- 
man Green & Co., (Be. 1 annas 4). 


The following atlases are adopted for use in 
VIII : — 


Classes VII and 


fU iiSj Published by the Arts Publishers, 8, Park Road, 

Allahabad. Hindi and Urdu edition, price Re. 1 each. 
Reference books for teachers : — 

Indian Press ke Naye Jugrapheon ka Silsila, Part IV, published by 
Indian Press, Allahabad (12 annas). 

Bahar-i-Jugrafia or Bhugol Vinod, Part TV, published by Rai 
Sahib Lala Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (14 annas). 

Longman’s Urdu Atlas, 1929 edition, published by Longmans, 
Green & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. (12 annas.) 

Modern School Atlas, Urdu or Hindi, published by the School 
Book and Apparatus D6p6t, Lucknow. (Re. 1 each.) 

‘Jughraha-i-Hindustan in Urdu, by Ram Narain Misra, published by 
Bhugol Karyalaya, Allahabad, (Rs,. 2). 

Bharat Varsh Ka Bhugol, by Ram Narain Misra, published by 
Bhugol Karyalaya, Allahabad, (Rs. 2). 

Longman’s Indian Atlas in Hindi, published by Longman Green 
and Company, Ltd., 6, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. (12 annas). 



i 




APPENDIX III. 

Books for use in Domestic Science Course. 

For students’ reference. 

Personal and Domestic Hygiene for the School and Home (in Hindi 
and Urdu), by Messrs. Harold Hendley (Eai Sahib Gulab Singh and. 
Sons, Lahore). 

Indian Manual of First-aid in Hindi and Urdu (St. John’s Ambul- 
ance Association). 

Indian Manual of home nursing in Hindi and Urdu (St. John’s, 
Ambulance Association). 

For teachers’ reference. 

Physiology, Hygiene and First-aid, Longmans’ Green and Co.,. 
Bombay. 

The Child (Chapters IV and V), Drummond, 

Domestic Science for High Schools in India. 

University Press.) 

Garhasthya Shashtra, by Pandit Lakshmidhar Bajpai, 2nd edition 
published by Tarun Bharat Granthawali Karyalaya, Daragani, Allah 
abad. (Ee. 1.) 

. Silai darpan, or Silai ki Kitab, Part I (Hindi and Urdu), by Srimati 
n> 1< ^"n 1 \"^ 1Sa ’ Polished by Eae Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad 

{Us. 2i.) 

ui^°^ e i‘^ UrS * n ^’ ky Lad y Patric and Dr. Euth Young, m.b.e., w.m.s; 
published by St. John Ambulance Association. India Council (P 
annas). 

Bimaron ka Khana, by Muhtarima Amina Nazil, published by 
Eaziqul Khan, editor, Asmat, The Asmat Office, Delhi. GO annas). ' 

. &Whya ail r Dirghayu, by A. C. Selmon, m.d., published b 

Ssrs^srs. le“ ing Honse ' Misbury ***■ ^ <Bs - 1 


Dent and Sons. 
Needhan. (Oxford 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Text-books in Classical Languages. 


Sanskrit : — 

(1) Sanskrit Reader, Parts II and III, by Pandit Sarda Prasad 
Bhattacharya. (Earn Narain Lai, Allahabad.) 

or 

(2) Sanksrit Reader and Grammar, Parts II and III (Earn Narain 
Lai, Allahabad). 

Grammar : — • 

(1) Sanskrit Vyakaranaki Upakramanika, by Pandit Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar (Earn Narain Lai, Allahabad). 

(2) Elementary Grammar by Babu Earn Saksena. 

Sapplemetary reading for Class VIII only. 

Isapakatha by Chandrika Prasad, m.a. 

or 

Sanskrit Prabodhini, Part II, by Babu Earn Saksena. 

Persian : — 

Class VIL — Text-book : — Persian Middle Course (i) Prose, pages 25 
to 56, (ii) Poetry, pages 1 to 35. 

Grammar : — Persian Grammar for Middle schools Sarf, pages 1 
to 107. 

Class VIII — Text-book : — Persian Middle Course — 

(i) Prose, pages 67 to 108. 

(ii) Poetry, pages 36 to 66. 

(2) Xntikhab-i-Farsi Jadid by Mirza Qudratullah (Oriental Publish- 
ing House, Lucknow). 

Grammar: — Persian Grammar for Middle schools, Nahv, pages 108 
to 193. 

Arabic : — 

Class VIL — Text-book : — Arabi-ki-Dusri Eitab, pages 1 — 53. 

(b) Grammar : — Eitabus Sarf, pages 91 — 126. 

Eitabun Nahv, pages 16 — 38. 

Class FIJI. — (a) Text-book: — Arabi-ki-Dusri Eitab, pages 54 — 120'. 

Grammar : — Eitabun Nahv, pages 39 to 85. 

Recommended for teachers’ use 

Lamdat Munir Yani Munirul Lughat, by Muhammad Munir, pub- 
lished by Haji Muhammad Shafee Majidi Press, Cawnpore. (Es. 2.) 
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APPENDIX V. 

Text-books in Second Vernacular. 

Class VII. 

Urdu.— 'First half of Upper Primary Girls Reader by M. B. Hill, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (9 annas); or Bal Chand- 
rika, Part III, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi 
Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. (Inferior quality of 
paper— 5 annas; superior quality of paper — 5 annar 
6 pies.) 

or 

Upper- Primary Reader for Girls for Class III, published by the 
Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 9 pies.) 

Hindi . — First half of Upper Primary Girls Reader, by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad (9 annas); or Bal Chand- 
rika, Part III, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi 
Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. (Inferior— 5 annas; 

superior — 5 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Upper Primary Reader for Girls for Class III, published by the 
Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 6 pies.) 

Class VIII. 

Urdu . — Second half of Upper Primary Girls Reader, by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad (9 annas); or Bal Chandrika, Part IV, by 
Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. 
(Inferior quality of paper — 5 annas; superior quality of paper — 5 annas 
6 pies.) 

(K 

Upper Primary Reader for Girls for Class IV, published by the 
Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 6 pies,) 

Hindi . — Second half of Upper Primary Girls Reader, by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad (9 annas); or Bal Chandrika, Part IV, 
by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 edition. 
(Inferior — 5 annas; superior — 5 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Upper Primary Reader for Girls for Class IV, published by the 
Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 3 pies.) 
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APPENDIX VI. 

English for Class ¥11. 

Text-book prescribed : — 

Modern Indian Headers, Book II (Macmillan and Company . 
Limited) , annas 6, 

of 

Third Direct Method English Reader, by Llewelyn Tipping 
(Macmillan and Company, Limited), annas 10, 

or 

New English Course for Indian Schools, second year reading' 
book (Longmans, Green and Company), 

or 

Indian Class Reader II, by P. C. Wren CK. and J. Cooper, 
Bombay) , 

or 

The New Method Readers (New Series), Reader II, by Michael 
West (Longmans, Green and Company). 

Recommended for supplementary reading: — 

The “A. L.” Bright Story Readers, Grade P (E. J. Arnold and 
bon, Limited). 

English for Glass ¥111. 

Text-book prescribed : — 

Modern India Readers, Book III (Macmillan and Company, 
Limited), annas 8, 

or 

Fourth Direct Method English Reader, by Llewelyn Tipping' 
(Macmillan and Company, Limited), annas 14. 

or 

New English Course for Indian Schools, third year reading, 
book (Longmans, Green and Company), 

' or 

Indian Class Reader, III, by P. C. Wren (K. and J’. Cooper,. 
Bombay) , 

or 

The New Method Readers (new series), Reader III, by Michael 
West (Longmans, Green and Company). 

Recommended for supplementary reading : — 

The “A. L.” Bright Story Readers, Grade I (E. J. Arnold and 
Son, Limited), 

or 

Young India Readers, Grades I and II (Oxford University Press) , 

or 

The New Method Readers (new series), Supplementary Reader' 
I, by Michael West (Longmans, Green and Company). 


; 



course. 



APPENDIX VII. 

Text-books for advanced language 

Urdu : — 

Jawahirat-i-Nasar, by Muhammad Mahmu 
Akbarabadi, published by Earn Prasad and Broth 


Makhmui, 
price annas 


fa^mua-i-Nazam, published by Devi Dayal Printing Works, Delhi 

'he following selections : — 

Wali Ghazal 14 and 15 ... 

Mir Ghazal 1, 9, 13, 16, 21 and 28 ... ... j 

Atish Ghazal 1, 2, 3 and 20 

Momin Ghazal 17, 19 and 20 ... 1 r]aqq V7T 

Ghalib Ghazal 1, 6, 8, 10,. 14, 18 and 26 

Dagh Ghazal 2, 4, 8 and 15 

Amir Ghazal 3, 7, 12 and 14 

Qasaid-i-Sauda 7 and 8 

Marsia-i-Anis 2 \ Class VII 


SraS.XX.1. HnSain ’'' Azad " IV Azad 

'he following selections :— 

Mashafi, pages 307—325 

Atish, pages 387—398 ... ] 

*auq, pages 435—495 .. [ ni ___ 

Ghalib, pages 500— 531 - ... " J '" ass Vi33 - 

Anis and Dabir, pages 532—551 ... " "/ 

Tarikh-i-Nazam-i-Urdu, pages 62—78 (old edition! 

Mirza Muhammad Eafi Sauda, pages 136-166 ... 

Khwaja Mrr Dard, pages 170—179 oo 

Chautha D$ur Tamhid, pages 214—218 
Saiyid Insha-Ullah-Khan, na?es 239 — 
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Hindi : — 

Hindi, by Badri Bath Bhatt, published by the Gangs Pustak- 
mala Karyalaya, Lucknow, price annas 10. 

Pages 1—45 ... ... ... Class YH. 

Pages 46—96 ... ... ... C lass VIII 

or 

Bhishm Pitamah, by Chaturvedi Dwarka Prasad Sharma, pub- 
lished by Nagri Pacharini Sabha, Kashi, price Be. 1-4 (Class VII). 

or 

Mudra Bakshas, by Bhartehdu Harish Chandra, published "By Seva 
Bad an, Kashi, price Be. 1 (Class VIII), 

or 


Jaidarth Badh, by Maithili Sharan Gupta, published by Sahitya 
vSadan, Jhansi, price annas 8. 




APPENDIX VIII. 

General Lines of Study for Teachers. 

Theory . 

1. A student must study the Bag with special attention to Jail* 
Barjswar, Aroh and Awaroh. 

2. Students are expected to have all information about Tai 
Matra and Bibhag (bars). 

Practical . 

3. Students should be able to sing a song in Bilampit, Madya and 
Drut laya, and should also Bo able to sing Alap of the Bag learnt. 

4. Students must be able to sing groups of Swar with proper 
attention to timing, written on blackboard. 

5. Students are expected to demonstrate practically Tal learnt in 
the standard. 

b Each of the Classes I, II, III and IV should, be given instruction; 
in music for at least an average time of three hours per week. 

Classes V, VI and VII should be given 3 hours’ time for instruc- 
tion in Vocal Music and the same period for instrumental music per 
week. 

Books recommended are the following : — 

(1) Balodaya Sangit, Parts 1 and 2. 

(2) Sangit Bal Prakash, Parts 1, 2 and 3. 

(3) Sangit Bal Bodh, Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

(4) Sangit Tatva Barshak. 

(5) Ankit Alankar. 

(6) Mahila Sangit, Parts 1 and 2. 

Additional books recommended for teachers and students : — 

(a) For Classes I to IV : — 

(1) Balodaya Sangit, Parts 1 and 2. 

(2) Mahila Sangit, Parts 1 and 2. 

(3) Bal Prakash, Parts 1 and 2. 

(4) Bhartiya Sangit Lekhan Padhati. 

(5) Ankit Alankar. 

(b) For Classes V to VIE 

(1) Sangit Balprakash, Part III. 

(2) Sangit Balbodh, Parts 1, 2, 3, and 4 

(3) Sangit Tatvadarshak. 

A. H. MACKENZIE, M.A., C.I.E., 
Director of Public Instruction, 
United Provinces, 

Allahabad : 

February 29, 1932. 


\ To be had of Gann- 
/ harva Mahavidya- 
laya Panchwati- 
Nasik. 


Curriculum for Vernacular Middle Schools for boys (classes 
Y, ¥1 and VIII) beginning from July, 1932. 


* 



Note A. 

(1) Boys of class VI should follow in 1932-33 the course laid down 
in the curriculum for Vernacular Schools for boys for 1931-32. 

(2) Boys of class VII should follow in 1932-33 the course laid down 
in the curriculum for Vernacular Schools for boys for 1930-31. 

Note B. 

Two curricula are prescribed. Curriculum I is for those Vernacular 
Middle Schools in which facilities exist or can be provided to the satis- 
faction of the divisional inspector of schools for the teaching of either 
Agriculture or Manual Training or Rural Knowledge or Drawing. 
Curriculum II is for those Vernacular Middle Schools in which such 
facilities do not exist and cannot be provided. 

The general outline of the curricula is as follows : — 

Curriculum I. Curriculum II. 


1. Language. 1. 

2. Either English or the Sec- 2. 

ond Form of the Ver- 
nacular. 


Language. 

Either English or the Second; 
Form of -the Vernacular. 


3. 

Arithmetic and either Geo- 


metry or Elementarv 


Business Methods. 


4. 

(a) History and ( b ) 
graphy. 

Geo- 

5. 

Either Agriculture 

or 


Manual Training 

or 


Rural Knowledge 
Drawing. 

or 


3. Arithmetic and either Geo- 

metry or Elementary Busi- 
ness Methods. 

4. (a) History and ( b ) Geography.. 

5. Object Lessons (class V only). 


6. Physical Training. 


6 . 


Physical Training. 


K’ lniaun schools which have no facilities for teaching either English or 
the Second Form, of Vernacular, but which have facilities for either Agriculture or Mamin? 
Training or Rural Knowledge should follow curriculum I, but should teach Drawing in 
place of English or the Second Form of the Vernacular; schools in Kumaun which have 
no facilities for either English or the Second Form of Vernacular or Agriculture or Manual 

nlarTnt Ennrt'l 0 fowled g e sh mild follow curriculum II, but should teach Drawing in 
place of English or the Second Form of Vernacular „ ' . 



Note 0. 

Agriculture or Manual Training or Elementary Science. 

1. A Vernacular Middle School will be allowed to send up boys 
lor the Vernacular Final Examination in Agriculture or Manual Train- 
ing or Bural Knowledge only if it has been specially recognized in 
the subject by the Director of Public Instruction. In those schools 
which have single sections only in classes V, VI and VII all the boys 
will be required in the third and subsequent years in which the school 
is recognized in Agriculture or Manual Training or Bural Knowledge 
to offer Agriculture or Manual Training or Bural Knowledge in the 
Vernacular Final Examination. Where such schools have more than 
one section in classes V, VI and VII, all the boys ol one section of 
each class will learn the subject, and will be required to appear in 
.the Vernacular Final Examination in that subject. 

2. Vernacular Middle School with single sections in classes 
V, VI and VII recognized on or after July 1, 1928 in Agriculture or 
Manual Training or Bural Knowledge will cease to teach any subject 
alternative to Agriculture or Manual Training or Bural Knowledge, 
.as the case may be, in class V in the first year, in class VI in the 
second year and in class VII in the third year of recognition in 
Agriculture or Manual Training or Bural Knowledge. 

Note D. 

Elementary Business Methods. 

The subject Elementary Business Methods is alternative with Geo- 
metry. A school will be allowed to send up boys for the Vernacular 
Final Examination in the subject only if it has been specially recognized 
in the subject by the Director of Public Instruction. Classes should 
be opened in the subject only in those places which are commercial 
centres and where there is sufficient demand. 

Class V. 

Curriculum I. Curriculum II. 

1. Language. — (a) Literary 1. Language . — (a) Literary 

course with grammar. course with grammar. 

(6) Translation or paraphrase (5) Translation or paraphrase 

into modern idiomatic prose from into modern idiomatic prose from 
standard authors not read in the standard authors not read in the 
■ ‘Class. . class. 

(e) Letter- writing in current (c) Letter- writing in current 

idiomatic style and in the proper idiomatic style and in the proper 
form of courtesy and address. form of courtesy and address. 
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2. English . — The course pres- 
cribed for classes III and IV of 
Anglo- Vernacular Schools for boys 
(vide syllabus given in Appendix 

I). 

or 

S econd V emacular. — Re ading 
-(omitting Recitation) and Writing 
as in class II. 

3. Mathematics. — (a) Arith- 
metic. — Revision with special 
attention to mental problems with 
small numbers. Simple calcula- 
tions in the four simple rules with 
decimal fractions (excluding re- 
curring decimals). Conversion of 
vulgar fractions into decimal 
fractions to a given number of 
places and vice versa. The four 
compound rules and reductions 
into British weights and measures 
in common use, instruction to be 
■as realistic as possible. Oral and 
written problems in the above. 

(b) Either — 

((> Geometry.— (1) Measure- 
ment and drawing of straight 
lines. 

(2) Addition, subtraction and 
division of straight lines. 

(3) Measurement and drawing 
of angles. 

(4) Addition, subtraction and 
^division of angles. 

*(S) Properties of adjacent and 
opposite angles and their con- 
struction. 

(6) Drawing of parallel straight 
lines from given conditions. 

(7) Names of angles produced 
; by . transversals and parallel 
‘Straight lines and their properties. 

Properties of transversals. 


2. English . — The course pres- 
cribed for classes III and IV of 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools for boys 
(vide syllabus given in Appendix 
I). 

or 

Second Vernacular. — Beading 
(omitting Recitation) and Writino 
as in class II. 

3. Mathematics. — (a) Arith- 
metic. — Revision with special 
attention to mental problems with 
small numbers. Simple calcula- 
tions in the four simple rules with 
decimal fractions (excluding re- 
curring decimals). Conversion of 
vulgar fractions into decimal 
fractions to a given number of. 
places and vice versa. The four 
compound rules and reductions 
into British weights and measures 
in common use, instruction to foe 
as realistic as possible. Oral and 
written problems in the above. 

(5) Either — 

(1) Geometry. — (1) Meas lire- 
ment and drawing of straight 
lines. 

(2) Addition, subtraction and 
division of straight lines. 

(3) Measurement and drawing 
of angles 

(4) Addition, subtraction and 
division of angles. 

(5) Properties of adjacent and 
opposite angles and their com 
struct ion. 

(6) Drawing of parallel straight 
lines from given conditions. 

(7) Names of angles produced 
by transversals and parallel 
straight lines and their properties. 

Properties of transversals. 





(8) Names of values of the 
angles of a triangle. 

(9) Parts of a polygon, kind©, 
values and relationship of the 
sides and angles of a polygon. 

(10) Construction of triangles- 
from given conditions (simple 
cases) . 

(11) Congruence of triangles- 
under given conditions (equality 
and inequality). 

(12) Parts of rectilineal figures* 
and parallelograms, kinds and 
their properties. 


(it) Elementary Business Methods. 

(Note. — T he rnuria script should not be 
taught unless there is a local demand.) 
The course prescribed is given in appendix 


(ii) Elementary Business Methods, 

(Note.— T he muria script should not If 
taught unless there is a local demand. 
The course prescribed is given in append! 

4. (a) History . — British Period 4. (a) History .— Stories frorr, 

of Indian History. From Eng- Indian Hi story 
lisli and French wars in the 
Deccan to Warren Hastings, the 
first Governor General. 

and and 

( b ) Geography . — The course (b) Geography .—' The course 

prescribed is given in Appendix prescribed' is given in Appendix 
III. TTT. 1 1 

5. Either Agriculture or 5. Object Lessons .— As pres- 

Manual Training or rural know- cribed in Appendix V. 
ledge or Drawing . — The syllabuses 
in Agriculture, and Manual 
Training are given in separate 
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Class VI. 


Curriculum I. Curriculum I L 


1, Language . — (a) Literary 

course with grammar. 

(h) Translation or paraphrase 
into modern idiomatic prose from 
-standard authors not read in the 
■class. 

(c) Letter-writing in current 
idiomatic style and in the proper 
form of courtesy and address. 

2. English. — The course pres- 
cribed for class V of Anglo-Verna- 
cular Schools for boys (vide 
.syllabus given in Appendix I). 

or 

* S econd Vernacular . — R ending 

<omitting Eecitation and Script- 
reading), Grammar and Writing 
as in class III. 

8 . M ath ematics . — (a) A rith - 
. metic . — -Revision, measurement of 
■the area of a rectangle and the 
volume of a rectangular solid 
when the lengths of the sides are 
given in feet or inches to one 
place of decimals ; square root ; 
simple and compound proportion; 
oral and written problems in the 
.above. 

(b) Either — 

it) Geometry . — Parts of a poly- 
^ -gon , kinds, values and relation- 

ship of the sides and angles of a 
polygon . 

Construction of triangles from 
given conditions (simple cases). 

Congruence of triangles under 
.given conditions (equality and 
inequality). 

Parts of rectilineal figures and 
•parallelograms, their kinds and 
properties. 

If a straight line stands on an- 
other straight line, the sum of the 


1. Language . — (a) Literary 

course with grammar. 

(b) Translation or paraphrase 
into modern idiomatic prose from 
standard authors not read in the 
class. 

(c) Letter-writing in current 
idiomatic style and in the proper 
form of courtesy and address. 

2. English. — The course pres- 
cribed for class V of Anglo-Verna- 
cular Schools for boys (vide 
syllabus given in Appendix I). 

or 

Second Vernacular . — Reading 
(omitting Recitation and Script- 
reading) , Grammar and Writing 
as in class III. 

3. Mathematics. — (a) Arith- 
metic. — Revision, measurement of 
the area of a rectangle and the 
volume of a rectangular solid 
when the lengths of the sides are 
given in feet or inches to one 
place of decimals; square root; 
simple and compound proportion; 
oral and written problems in the 
above. 

( b ) Either — 

(i) Geometry . — If a straight 
line stands on another straight 
line, the sum of the two angles 
so formed is equal to two right- 
angles; and the converse 

If two lines intersect, the ver- 
tically opposite angles are equal. 

Parallel straight lines. 

When a straight line cuts two 
other straight lines, if — 

(i) a pair of alternate angles 
are equal, or 
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two angles so formed is equal to 
two right-angles; and the. con- 
verse. 

If two lines intersect, the ver- 
tically opposite angles are equal. 

Parallel straight lines . 

When a straight line cuts two 
other straight lines, if— 

(i) a pair of alternate angles 

are equal, or 

(ii) a pair of corresponding 
angles are equal, or 

(Hi), a pair of interior angles 
on the same side of the 
cutting line are together 
equal to two right angles, 
then the two straight 
lines are parallel; and 
the converse. 

Straight lines which are paral- 
lel to the same straight line are 
parallel to one another. 

Triangles and rectilineal figures. 

The sum of the angles of a 
triangle is equal to two right- 
angles. 

If the sides of a convex polygon 
are produced in order, the sum of 
the angles so formed is equal to 
four right-angles. 

If two triangles have two sides 
of the one equal to two sides of 
the other, each to each, and also 
the angles contained bv these 
sides equal, the triangles are con- 
gruent. 

If two triangles have two angles 
of the one equal to two angles of 
the other, each to each, and also 
one side of the one equal to the 


(ii) a pair of corresponding 
angles are equal, or 
(Hi) a pair of interior angles, 
on the same side of the 
cutting line are together 
equal to two right-angles., 
then the two straight 
lines are parallel; and 
the converse- 

Straight lines which are paral- 
lel to the same straight line are 
parallel to one another. 

Triangles and rectilineal figures • 

The sum of the angles of a 
triangle is equal to two right- 
angles. 

If the sides of a convex polygon 
are produced in order, the sum of 
the angles so formed is equal fee 
four right-angles. 

If two triangles have two sides 
of the one equal to two sides of 
the other, each to each, and also 
the angles contained by these- 
sides equal, the triangles are con- 
gruent. 

If two triangles have two angles- 
of the one equal to two angles of 
the other, each to each, and also 
one side of the one equal to the- 
corresponding side of the other, 
the triangles are congruent. 

If two sides of a triangle are- 
equal, the angles opposite to these 
sides are equal; and the converse. 

_ If two triangles have the three- 
sides of the one equal to the three- 
sides of the other, each to each, 
the triangles are congruent. 

If two right-angled triangles- 
have their hypothesises equal and 
one side of the one equal to one 
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corresponding side of the other, 
the triangles are congruent. 

If two sides of a triangle are 
equal, the angles opposite to these 
sides are equal.; and the converse. 

If two triangles have the three 
sides of the one equal to the three 
sides of the other, each to each, 
the triangles are congruent. 

If two right-angled triangles 
have their hypotenuses equal and 
one side of the one equal to one 
side of the other, the triangles are 
congruent. 

If two sides of a triangle are 
unequal the greater side has the 
greater angle opposite to it; and 
the converse. 


or 

Hi) Elementary Business Methods . 

(Note, — T he muria script should not be 
taught unless there is a local demand.) 
The course prescribed is given in appendix 

IT. ^ 

4. (a) History . — Bxitish 

Period of Indian History. From 
Lord Cornwallis, the second Gov- 
ernor General to Lord Elgin, the 
second Viceroy.’ 5 


side of the other, the triangles are- 
congruent. 

If two sides of a triangle are ^ 
unequal the greater side has the * 
greater angle opposite to it; and 
the converse. 

Any two sides of a triangle are 
greater than the third. 

If two triangles have two sides 
of the one equal to two sides of 
the other, each to each, but the 
angles contained by these sides 
unequal, the base subtending the 
greater angle will be greater than 
the other; and its converse. 

Of all the straight lines that 
can be drawn to a given straight 
line from a given point outside it,, 
the perpendicular is the shortest. 

or 

(ii) Elementary Business Methods . 

(Note. — The muria script should not be 
taught unless there is a local demand.) 
The course prescribed is given in appendix 
II. 

4. (a) History. — Indian His- 
tory in outline to the decline of 
the Moghul Empire with refer- 
ence to the following : — 

Introductory . — The conn try 

and its people. 

(1) The Hindu period. — The 
Aryans; how we learn about the 
past; Buddha and his story; 
Alexander the Great in India; 
Chandra Gupta and his court; 
Asoka; Kanishka; the Gupta Em- 
pire ; Fa-hi en ; Harsha-Hioen 
Tsang; the Rajputs. 

(2) The Muhammadan period . — - 
Mahmud of Ghazni; Muhammad 
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Ghori; Sultana Eazia and Balban; 
Alauddin; Muhammad Tuglak; 
Firoz; Timur;' Babar; Humayun 
and Sher Shall, Akbar; -Jahangir 
and Shahjahan; Aurangzeb; 
Sivaji; decline of the Moghul 
Empire; the Mahrattas. 


(b) Geography . — The 
prescribed is given in 
III. 


course (b) Geography . — The course 

Appendix prescribed is given in Appendix 
III. 

5. Hygiene and, Temperance. 
— As prescirbed in Appendix VI. 
ure or 6. Physical Exercises .— As 

■al Know- presrcibed in Appendix VII. 


1. Language. — (a) Literary 
course with grammar. 

(b) Translation or paraphrase 
mto modern idiomatic prose from 
standard authors not read in the 
class. 

. a W Letter-writing in current 
idiomatic style and in the proper 
form of courtesy and address. 

2. English . — The course pres 
eribed for class VI of Anglo-Ver- 

‘Note.— T he course in Hygiene and 
ledge course for boys taking the subject. 
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nacular Schools for boys (vide 
^ syllabus given in Appendix I) 

or 

Second Vernacular. — Reading 
(omitting Eecitation and Script- 
reading), Grammar and Writing 
as in class IV. 

3. Mathematics. — (a) Arith- 
metic. — Revision , proportional 
parts. More difficult examples in 
simple and compound proportion. 
Profit and loss. Oral and written 
problems in the above. 

Note.— P upils should be taught how to 
solve a simple equation with one unknown 
quantity and should be encouraged to use 
symbols in the solution of questions in 
Arithmetic. 

(b) Either — 

( i ) Geometry. 

(.4) Practical (Problems). 

1. Bisection of angles and of 
straight lines. 

2. Construction of perpendi- 
culars to straight lines. 

3. Construction of an angle 
equal to a given angle. 

4. Construction of parallels to 
a given straight line. 

5. Simple cases of the con- 
struction from sufficient data of 
triangles and quadrilaterals. 

6. Division of straight lines 
into a given number of equal 
parts. 

7. Construction of a triangle 
and a rectangle equal in area to 
a given polygon. 

(B) Theorems. 

Any two sides of a triangle are 
greater than the third. 

If two triangles have two sides 
of the one equal to two sides of 


nacular Schools for boys (vide 
syllabus given in Appendix I) 

o • 

S econd V ernacular. — Reading 
(omitting Recitation and Script- 
reading), Grammar and Writing 
as in class IV. 

3. Mathematics. — (a) Arith- 
metic . — Revision , proportion al 

parts. More difficult examples in 
percentage and in simple and 
compound proportion. Profit 
and loss. Oral and written pro- 
blems in the above. 

Note. — P upils should bo taught how to 
solve a simple equation with one unknown 
quantity and should be encouraged to use 
symbols in the solution of questions hu 
Arithmetic. 

( b ) Either — 

( i ) Geometry. 

(A) Practical (Problems). 

1. Bisection of angles and of 
straight lines. 

2. Construction of perpendi- 
culars to straight lines. 

3. Construction of an angle 
equal to a given angle. 

4. Construction of parallels to 
a given straight line. 

5. Simple cases of the con- 
struction from sufficient data of 
triangles and quadrilaterals. 

6. Division of straight lines 
into a given number of equal 
parts. 

7. Construction of a triangle 
and a rectangle equal in area to 
a given polygon. 

(B) Theorems. 

Parallelograms and trapeziums. 

The opposite sides and angles 
of a parallelogram are equal, 
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each diagonal bisects the paral- 
lelogram and the diagonals bisect: 
one another. 


° ' If there are three, or more- 

than the other; and its converse. Uel straigl?t lines and the . 

Of all the straight lines that intercepts made by them on any 
can be drawn to a given straight straight line that cuts them are- 
line from a given point outside equal, then the corresponding 
it the perpendicular is the intercepts on any other straight, 
shortest. line that cuts them are also equal. 

Parallelograms and trapeziums. 2. Loci. 

The opposite sides and angles The locus of a point which, 

of a parallelogram are equal, is equidistant from two fixed 
each diagonal bisects the paral- points is the perpendicular bisector 
lelogram and the diagonals bisect of the straight line joining the two 
one another. fixed points. 

The locus of a point which is 
equidistant from two intersecting 
straight lines consists of the pair 
of straight lines which bisect the 
angles between the two given, 
lines. 

(c) Experimental. ( c ) Experimental. 

Co-ordinates and areas. Co-ordinates and areas. 

Plotting of points and drawing Plotting of points and drawing 
of straight lines and rectilineal of straight lines and rectilineal 
figures. figures. 

Areas of the following recti- Areas of the following recti- 
lineal figures by counting the lineal figures by counting the 
squares. squares. 

Square, rectangle, right-angled Square, rectangle, right-angled: 
triangle, parallelograms, triangles, triangle, parallelograms, triangles,, 
complements about a diagonal complements about a diagonal and' 
of a parallel, quadrilaterals and quadrilaterals and polygons, 
polygons. 

Verification of the theorems Verification of Pythagoras, theo- 
that — rem. 

(i) the area of a parallelogram (d) Theorems. 

is equal to the area of . , . , 

the rectangle on the same rea " ^ rea a rec t ai *gle. 
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base and between the 
same parallels; 

(ii) the area of a triangle is 
equal to one-half of the 
area of the rectangle on 
the same base and - be- 
tween the same parallels. 

Proofs of these need not be 
taught. 


(d) Practical determination of 
areas of irregular rectilineal 
figures. 

Field Book . 


The area of a parallelogram ia 
equal to the area of the rectangle 
on the same base and between* 
the same parallels. 

The area of a triangle is equal 
to one-half of the area of the rec- 
tangle on the same base and be- 
tween the same parallels. 

Equal triangles on the same 
base are of the same altitude. 

If parallelogram and a triangle- 
stand on the same base and 
between the same parallels, the 
area of the parallelogram is 
double that of the triangle. 

Complements about a diagonal- 
are equal. 

Pythagoras theorem and its 
converse. 

(e) Practical determination of 
areas of irregular rectilineal 
figures. 

Field Book. 


Note (1). — The boys should actually 
determine the areas of fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of schools by means of measure- 
ing chains, sticks and right angles, accord- 
ing to the practice of the district. (The 
boards should supply each middle school 
with the necessary measuring instruments.) 

Note (2). — The syllabus given above 
follows the order of treatment in the pres- 
cribed text-hooks, but the teacher may 
teach the subject in such a way that the 
connected theorems, problems and experi- 
mental .work' may be treated together. 


Note (1). — The boys should actually 
determine, the areas of fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of schools by means of measur- 
ing chains, sticks and right angles, accord- 
ing to the practice of the district. (The 
boards should supply each middle school 
with the necessary measuring instruments.) 

Note (2). — 1 The syllabus given above 
follows the order of treatment in the pres- 
cribed text-books, but the teacher may 
teach the subject in such a way that the 
connected theorems, problems and experi- 
mental work may be treated together, e.g., 
the verification of Pythagoras theorem 
may be taken up in connection with “Py- 
thagoras theorem and its converse” given 
under theorems on area. 


v » Vi 

(ii) Elementary Business Methods, (ii) Elementary Business Methods. 


(Note. — T he muria script should not be 


-The muria script should not be 


taught unless there is a, local demand.) taught unless there is a local demand.) 
The course prescribed is given in Appendix The course prescribed is given in Appendix. 
II. II. 
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4. (a) History ‘ 'British 

Period of Indian History. Prom 
Lord Lawrence, the third Viceroy, 
to Lord Leading, the fifteenth 
Viceroy. The students will be 
expected also to have made a brief 
study of the existing system of 
Indian administration including 
•the following: — 

Defence, Police, Courts of 
Justice, Local Self-Government, 
municipalities, Education, Famine 
Belief, Public Health, Co-opera- 
tive Banks, Trade and Commerce, 
Belations with Indian States. 

( b ) Geography . — The course 

prescribed is given in Appendix 

III. 

5. Either Agriculture or Manual 
Training or Rural Knowledge or 
Drawing .—The syllabuses in 
Agriculture, and Manual Training 
are given in separate handbooks 
which will be supplied to schools 
recognized in these subjects. The 
• syllabuses in Rural Knowledge and 
Drawing are given in Appendix 

IV. 

*6. Hygiene and Temperance . 
— As prescribed in Appendix VI. 

7. Physical Exercises . — As 
prescribed in Appendix VII. 


4. ( a. ) History . — Indian His- 

tory in outline from the decline of 
the Moghul Empire with reference 
to the following : — 

(1) The coming of the Euro- 
pean traders. (2) Dupleix and 
Clive. (3) Rise of the East India 
Company to the supremacy in 
India. Warren Hastings. Corn- 
wallis. Wellesley. (4) The Com- 
pany as the paramount power in 
India. Lord Hastings and his 
three wars- — the Burmese wars — 
Lord William Befitinek and his 
reforms. The Afghan and Sikh 
wars. Dalhousie’ s administration 
— the Mutiny — Queen Victoria’s 
Proclamation . Development since 
1858. 

( b ) Geography — The course 
prescribed is given in Appendix 
III. 

5. * Hygiene and Temperance . 
— As prescribed in Appendix VI. 

6. Physical Exercises . — As 
prescribed in Appendix VII. 


APPENDIX I. 

Syllabus of the courses in English for classes III to YI of Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools for boys. 

UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class HE. 

. Conversation and reading .—The early stages of instruction will be 
mainly oral, and should include systematic training in the sounds 
•of spoken English m connection with the pronunciation of easy words. 
By the end of the year the class should be able to carry on simple 
‘ conversation about familiar objects and actions. P 

To read with correct pronunciation an easy primer; to render into 
8 f nlencss b ° m * he P™er; w® the words of tie 

Led o„ the SX “tte X:°r.” ,SWer b 8implS 

Qedge course for boys taking tS'Tubject^ Temperance * s Chided in tbe Kmal Know- 
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Spelling and writing.- — To spell the words of the primer; copy- 
writing in ruled books of easy familiar words; writing in copy-books- 
(in the latter half of the course); dictation in ruled books of words 
and sentences previously read in the primer. 

Class IV. 

Conversation and reading . — To converse about common objects 
and actions; to read with correct pronunciation from a reader; to 
render into vernacular easy sentences from the reader; to use the- 
words of the reader in simple sentences, and to answer in English 
simple questions based on the matter in the reader. 

Spelling and writing. — To spell the words of the reader; dictation in 
ruled books of words and sentences previously read in the reader ; writing 
in copy-books. 

Grammar and composition . — Formal grammar should be com- 
menced; division of a sentence into two parts: subject and predicate. 
To point out nouns, pronouns, adjectives and verbs (without sub-classi- 
fication). Oral and written exercises in the above. 

Easy written composition (at least once a week), e.g., completion 
of sentences. Easy written composition from the vernacular into 
English idiomatic sentences (at least once a week). 

Written composition from the vernacular into English idiomatic: 
sentences and continuous prose. 


LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 


Class V. 


Conversation , reading and recitation. — To carry on simple conversa- 
tion in English; to read with correct pronunciation from a reader; to 
use the words of the reader in simple sentences; to answer in English 
questions based on the matter in the reader: to recite simple poems with 
action. 

Dictation and writing . — Dictation, in ruled books, of words and 
sentences previously read in the reader; writing in copy-books; transcrip- 
tion from the reader. 

Grammar and composition . — Parts of speech without sub-classifica- 
tion; number and gender of nouns and pronouns; the use of the three- 
simple tenses. Oral and written exercises on the above. 





Class VI 


Conversation, reading and recitation. To cairy oi 
to read with correct pronunciation 
sentences; to ar 
the matter in the reader; to recit 


nation in English. 

to use the words of the reader in simple 
questions based on 
-passages chosen from the reader. 

Dictation and writing . — Bictatic 
chosen chiefly from the reader; writ 
from the reader. 

Grammar and composition. — Ee 
mar; nouns in apposition; sub-classii 
fives and. adverbs; cases of nouns , i 
•objects; verbs, numbers and persons 
ciples; use of tenses; analysis of sii 
exercises on the above. 

Written composition. — E.g., the use of the words and phrases oi 
'the reader in simple sentences; reproduction of simple stories; practise 
in answering easy questions on the subject-matter of the text; description 
of pictures and objects; punctuation. 

Written composition from the vernacular into English idiomatic 
•sentences and continuous prose. 

The English text-books, etc. , to be used are as follows : — 


ruled books, of passages 
copy-books or transcription 


Longmans, Green & Go, 


mg’s Direct Method Bocks, 


The Hew Method Deader, Book IA 
and IB, by Michael West (new 
ser es). (6 annas each.) 

The Hew Method Deader, Book II, by 
Michael West (new series). 

The How Method Deader, Book III , 
by Michael West (new series). 


First Direct Method English 
Deader, (5 annas.) 

Second Direct Method English 
Deader, (8 annas.) 

Third Direct Method English 
Deader. (10 annas,) 

Fourth Direct Method English 
Deader. (14 annas.) 
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The English copy-books to be used are : — 



Series. 

Class. 

1 

Longmans, Green & Co. j 

Gulab Singh 

Blackie & 
Sons (Vere 

Reversible 

copy-books 


; Upright. 

Semi-upright. 

and Sons. 

Roster’s). 

(Blackie & 
Sons). 

'V 

1, 2, 3 

2,3,4 ' 

1,2, 3,4 

1,2 

1,2 

VI 

4,5 

6 

6 

3,4 

3,4 

vn 

Ci 

V 1 

CO 

7 

7, 9, 10 

5, 6 

5, 6 


(Es. 1-8 

per dozen.) 

(Re. 1-8 
per dozen.) 

(I anna 6 pies 
each.) 

1 anna 6 pies 
each.) 

(4 d. each.) 


The books approved for translation exercises are 


(1) Translation Practice in two parts for Lower Middle section, 
by B. D. Gordon; (2) Exercises in Translation from Urdu into English 
by J. R. Cornah, published by Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore. (6 
-annas.) 

The following books on English Grammar and composition are 
recommended for use : — 

(1) Primer of English Grammar, published by the Christian 

Literature Society for India, Madras. (8 annas.) 

(2) The Middle School English Grammar, Part I (Standard V), 

by L. Tipping. Macmillan & Co. (6 annas.) 

(3) Lessons in English Composition, Book I, by J. 0. Nesfield. 

Macmillan & Co. (Id.) 

(4) Picture Composition Pupils 5 Book, by J. N. Eraser. (3L and 

J. Cooper, Bombay.) (10 annas.) 

APPENDIX II. 

Elementary business methods . 

(Note. — The muria script should not be taught unless there is a local demand.) 

Class Y. 

I. — (i) Practical tables J to 5| up to 40 times. 

(ii) Gur — 

(a) connecting weights and values, and 

( b ) connecting length and values, and 

(iii) Anks. Calculation of interest by anks. 

II.— Revision of reading and writing of bahis and khatas (method 
keeping two bahis) (in vernacular). 



A. Preparation of bahis — 

(i) Terms of Sira Peta, Jama, Nan and Sliri rokar baqi. 

(ii) Writing of heading Badi, Sudi, Fasli and Bikrami sambat. 

(iii) Posting of cash account in cash book or roznamcha or 

rokar. 

(iv) Ditto goods accounts in ditto. 

(v) Ditto interests and debts ditto. 

(vi) Ditto credit sales and purchases ditto. 

(vii) Ditto partly cash and partly credit sales and purchases 
in cash book or roznamcha or rokar. 

(viii) Balancing. 

(ix) Detection of mistakes and adjustments of accounts. 

B. Preparation of khatas — 

(i) To post personal khatas from the bahis. 

(ii) To post real or property khatas. 

(iii) To post nominal, fictitious and proprietary khatas 
III. — Elementary General Information — 

(i) Definitions of (a) Trader, banker, hawker, merchant, bijak 
hundi, etc. 

(b) Arhatia, dalal, dandidar and goledar, etc.. 

(ii) Post office transactions relating to parcels, registration. 
V.-P. P. and money orders. 

(iii) Bailway department, telegraphic money orders, railway 

receipts, freight of goods, municipal rates and taxes. 

(iv) Borms and stamps for receipts; drawing up of contracts-. 

on stamped paper. 

Class VI. 

I.— (i) Beading of bahis and khatas in vernacular. 

(ii) Ditto letters, bijaks and hundies in vernacular. 

I. — (i) Money and other measures — 

(a) conversion of Indian and British money; 

(b) conversion of British weights and measures into Indian- 

weights and measures. 

(ii) Gurs— 

(i) used for the sale of and purchase of articles in dozens 
scores and grosses, ' 

(U) U8ed in the sale and purchase of grain, cloth, gold and! 
grocery. , ^ 
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ITT . — Reading and writing of bahis and khatas in the vernacular— ... 

(i) To post accounts in waste book and cash book, i.e., kacbcha 
and pucca roznamcha or rokar or khasra for a continued 
period of seven days or one week. 

(ii) To prepare ledger of personal accounts, real or property 

accounts, and nominal or fictitious accounts from cash book 
or roznamcha for seven days. 

Note. — A fter revising the posting of entries learnt in class V the students may bo 
‘required to post the following entries in their accounts : — 

(a) Advancing of money on ornaments and other valuable property; (6) expenses 
incurred in paying commissions, “arhat”, “toloi”, etc.’ (c) transaction 
through agents and dalal ; ( d j receiving and Rending out of goods by 
V.-P. P. and F. 0. B, ; ( e ) exchanging goods (inwards and outwards 
returns). 

(iii) Reading of Jakar bahi. 

(iv) Reading of purchase book and sales book and journal (jama- 

bahi) (narn-baki and nagal). 

(v) Preparing of balance-sheet (chittha). 

IV. — General information — Very elementary knowledge of— 

(i) Hundi transactions. 

(ii) Banking — 

(a) Current account, ( h ) opening of fixed deposit account, 
(c) encashment of cheques. 

(iii) Elementary information on income-tax, promissory notes 

and insurance companies. 

(iv) Rakan-nama, bai nama, registration of deeds. 

Class VII. 

I. — (i) Posting of bahi khatas in the vernacular. 

(ii) Writing of letters, baijak and bundles in the vernacular. 

II — (i) Calculation of compound interest, present worth and dis- 
count by mahajani methods. 

(ii) Calculations relating to stocks and shares and the distri- 

bution of dividends. 

(iii) Calculation and fixing of sale prices of articles. 

Ill,— Reading and writing of bahis and khatas (in vernacular) — 

(i) Entry of transactions with banks in roznamcha, kachchi 
and pacci rokar or khasra. 

(ii) Internal and external goods accounts, “ankara” or tallying, 

closing of khatas, i.e., “baqi torna” and posting of debts 
repayable by instalments. 

(iii) “Fehrist bahi” or stock book, “ikahri naqal” and “dohri 

naqal,” jama and nam “bahi,” “jakar” jantri or journal, 
etc. 



Posting of the above from roznameha and khatas, i 

and ledgers. 

(iv) (a) Reading and writing of patwari’s papers 
tauni, khewat and siyaha). 

(6) Reading and writing of zamirtd 
tauni, siyaha and receipt book). 

(v) Ledgers of shareholders. 

IV. — General information. (Note. — General ideas in bread outline 

alone should be taught.) 

(i) General information regarding office • routine, banking. 

foreign trade, bills of exchange, agencies and co-operative 

societies. 

(ii) Stamp duties and income-tax. 


mints 


'APPENDIX III. 

Geography. 

Class V. 

Revision of previous work, specially of plan and m 
use of the globe in explanation of the phenomena o 
and of the seasons. Reading of the bathy-orographic. 
colouring scale, direction measurement of distances, 
the coast line and the sea; the natural divisions of 
them mountains; the Indo-Gangetic Plain, the D 
Ceylon; the climate of India; its peoples, their oc 
munications. 

Special attention should be paid to the soils and 

duct3 of India. 

Class VI. 

Revision of previous work for the sake of contras’ 
when dealing with new areas. Reading of the bathy- 
of Asia; simple ideas on latitude and longitude; cliir 
Tundras; the Great Northern Forests; grass-lands a 
mid- Asiatic table-lands; the eastern border land i 
south-western deserts; the western table-lands ar 
trade routes; the atmosphere, causes of rain and 
quakes and volcanoes (when studying Japan and the 
lego); human activities. 

Class VII. 

Europe, North America, Africa, South America 
treated m broad outline in the same regional fashion i 

Note. -~T n the study of geography special attention should be 
prockust* of Infii awitTthow olo^ouateies. 0 ' 0 ^^ 10 " 3 
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APPENDIX W, 

Rural knowledge and drawing. 
COURSE IN RURAL KNOWLEDGE. 


Agriculture 


Animal Life 

Hygiene 

Heat and Light 

The Village 
The Postman 


The Policeman 


The Railway 


Agriculture 


Co-operative Societies 
Hygiene 


The District Board 


OUTLINE SYLLABUS. 

Class ¥* 

... The plant and how it grows. Air 
in connection with plant life. 
The atmosphere. 

... Insects harmful and useful to 
man. The frog. 

The human body and how it 
works; cleanliness. 

... The thermometer; the magnify- 
ing glass; spectacles. 

g.. The panchayat. 

... His work. How a letter is 

carried. 

... His work. How to help the 

police. 

... Travelling by rail. 

Class YI. 

... The soil, soil treatment, tillage, 
irrigation. Work of the Agri- 
culture and Irrigation Depart- 
ments in relation to village life. 


Their relation to agriculture. 
Disease, sanitation, food and 
water. Work of the Public 
Health Department. 

The Board’s work. The educa- 
tion committee. 


Class YIL 


Agriculture 


Hygiene 

How the country is governed. 


How Government obtains and 
spends money , 

Education , 


Propagation of fruit trees. Care 
of animals. Cattle-breeding 
Work of the Veterinary and 
Forest Departments. Famines. 

First aid. 

The executive, judiciary and 
legislature. Landlord and 
tenant. Tenancy law. 


w 
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COURSE IN RUSAL KNOWLEDGE, 


DETAILED SYLLABUS. 

For Glasses V to VII of Middle Vernacular Schools, 


CLASS. V. 

Agriculture. 

The Plant and how it grows. 

Introduction . — The wonder, beauty and mystery of nature. Why 
plant life should be studied first. Parts of a plant. 

Germination . — The growth of bean and wheat seeds to be observed 
and compared.. The manner in which the seedlings push their way 
through the soil to be noted and the different ways in which the roots 
grow. Conditions of germination. The depth at which seeds should 
be sown. Sowing seeds by a drill. To show by experiment that water, 
warmth and air are necessary for the growth of seeds. 

The Root . — Tap and fibrous roots. Growth in length of the root. 
The root cap. Root hairs. To show by experiment how water is 
sucked into the roots. Absorption of water by roots; to be shown by 
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portion of the air is used up when anything is burnt in it. The gas 
used up is oxygen; the gas left is nitrogen. Carbon dioxide gas is 
obtained when charcoal is burnt. Carbon dioxide gas in relation to 
human and plant life. Plants purify air left impure by animals. 
Water vapour in the air; its amount usually less in the dry than in the 
rainy season. Test for carbon dioxide, using chalk. Black-board 
chalk the same as -white limestone. The breath contains carbon 
dioxide. Lime water turns milky when breath is blown into it. 


Animal Life. 


Insect Life . — General description of an insect. Insects harmful 
and useful to man. The butterfly, its life history; the egg, caterpillar 
and pupa stages. Eggs to be collected and the development of the 
various stages watched. The mosquito, its life history. The mosquito 
the carrier of the malaria germ. Breeding places. The housefly, its 
breeding habits and life history; a carrier of disease. The flea, its 
habits and its relation to plague. The bug and the louse. 

The Frog. — Its life history, the egg and tadpole stages. Difference 
between a frog and a toad. Both friends of the farmer. Eggs or 
tadpoles to be collected and kept with water-plants in a large glass 
vessel. The development of the various stages to be watched. 


Hygiene. 

How to keep well. — How a knowledge of the working of the 
different parts of the body will help. 

The Skeleton. — Made up of a large number of bones. Strength 
of the bones. How to help the bones to grow straight and strong. 
How bones are joined together. What makes them move. The skull; 
protection for the brain. The backbone; made up of a number of 
bones. The position of the spinal cord. The spinal cord carries 
messages to and from the brain and to all parts of the body. The 
ribs the body s armour. The effect of food on the growth of bones. 
.Value of games and exercises. 


. What happens to the food we eat.— Pood should be chewed and 
mixed with saliva. Spitting a waste of saliva. The food pipe 
leads into the stomach. The use of the tongue while chewing. Eood 
mixes with juices in the stomach, afterwards passing into the bowels 
where it is then absorbed. Waste matter should be got rid of daily. 

The Heart and its work.— Position of the heart. The heart a 
pump with walls made of muscles. Arteries and veins. Circulation of 
the blood. Arteries carry pure blood and veins impure blood. Heart 
beats. The blood. Bed and white cells and the work they do. Bad 
air and alcohol hinder the work of the blood cells. Temperature of the 
body m illness and in health. 
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The Tillage. 


the Lungs and their work.— Air necessary for life. The 
windpipe. Position of the lungs. How the lungs draw in air. Fresh 
air necessary for a healthy life. Why w© should breathe through the 
nose. The voice-bos. 

The Skin . — Work of the pores. Why the skin should be kept 
clean. 

The Teeth . — Use of the teeth. Why they should be kept clean. 


Heat and Light. 


The Thermometer.— Expansion of water. A large narrow-necked 
bottle full of water is placed in the sun; the water when hot overflows. 
Expansion of a liquid to show when a body is hot or cold. The ther- 
mometer. Temperature of the body rises during fever. 

The Magnifying Glass . — Light travels in straight lines. Reflection 
in a mirror. When light rays travel through a lens they are bent. 
The burning glass. The magnifying glass makes things look larger 
than they really are. Spectacles. How to tell if you have bad sight. 


The panchayat. The work of the lambardar, patwari and watch- 
man. The headman. 


The Postman. 


The work of the postman. How a letter is carried. Registered 
letters. Postage rates. How to send money through the post office. 
Post office savings banks. Cash Certificates. The Telegraph. How 
to send a telegram. 


The Police. 


The work of the police. How to help the police. Additional 
police. 

The Railway. 


Travelling in India before railways were developed. Advantages 
of railways to India. Railways provide work for many people. What 
makes the engine move. The use of signals; red and green lights. 
Travelling by train. Sending a parcel by train. Cost of sending a 
parcel by passenger and goods trains. 


CLASS VI. 


Agriculture. 


Introduction . — Agriculture the main occupation of India; Propor- 
tion of population engaged in agriculture. Kinds of farming; cattle 
grazing and where itjs best practised; sheep farming; goat farming. 


' 
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with that of other civilised countries. Comparison of the yield of land 
m Inctxa with the yield of land in other countries. Rainfall and climate- 
now they determine the kinds of farming, ^ 

The Soil — How formed. The sub-soil. Heavy, light and 
medium soil's. The value of lime and humus. Excess and deficiency 
sf moisture in soil. .Soil air, soil temperature and soil organisms. 

Treatment . — Losses of moisture and plant food from the soil 
and how loss may be prevented. Weeds. Rotation of crops. In- 
creasing moisture and plant food material by cultivation. Replacing lost 
tood material by addition of manure. Object of manuring. How rub- 
bisn, cattle urine and dung may best be preserved as manure. Green 
manuring. Blow and quick acting manures. How to use manures. 
When to use a quick acting* manure. 

Tillage. Necessity for tillage; advantages of deep tillage. Imple- 
ments commonly used . by the cultivator. The soil-turning plough 
examples.. Brief description of the working of one type of each of the 
following improved implements : — 

a harrow, cultivator and a plough. 

Advantages of using improved implements of tillage. 

p ocermnen ^ helps the farmer . — The objects and methods of 
me Agricultural Department. Improved seed of wheat, rice, sugarcane 
cotton, gram, fodders, etc., and where they may be obtained. Improved 
eeed compared with seed in common use. Illustrations showing the 
actual money gain due to the use of improved seed. Improved imple- 
ment of husbandry used on Government farms; seed-drills, rea ping 
machines, cane-crushing machines, fodder-cutting machines, threshers 
and tractors, irrigation machinery. The chief crop pests; methods em- 
ployed by the Agricultural Department to destroy them. General 

methods employed in farming on Government farms; lessons they teach 
to the rayat. J 

Irrigation.— The need of irrigation. Sources of water for irrigation. 
Economy ox vvater. Brief, elementary comparisons of tube-wells, Per- 
sian wheels and small water lifts such as the Baldeo balti and the beri 
or country basket. Dangers of over-irrigation. The canal system of 
the United Provinces. The work of the Irrigation Department. 

Co-operative Societies. 

Capital required by cultivators. The small agriculturist has little 
credit, hence the interest he pays on borrowed money is high. The 
co-operative credit system, and its value to the cultivators. Why such 
a society can get money cheaply. Advantages of membership. How 
to become a member. How to obtain a loan. How profits are used. 
Encouragement of thrift. Central banks. Other kinds of co-operativs 
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Hygiene. 

Diseases. — Infectious diseases caused by germs. How diseases are 
spread by water and insects. Causes, diagnosis, remedial and preventive 
measures for cholera, malaria, plague, tuberculosis, small-pox, hook- 
worm and leprosy. 

Personal and Domestic Hygiene. — Cleanliness of the skin, fingers, 
eyes, ears, hair, teeth. Clothing and shoes. Exercise and fresh air. 
Ventilation and general cleanliness of the house. Storage of food and 
water in the house. Diet. Value of milk for babies and young 
children. Danger of eating overripe fruits. 

Sanitation. — Cleanliness of the village. Pits for latrines. Water- 
supplies; how to keep well water pure and clean, danger of washing 
dirty clothes near well. Danger of flies, mosquitoes and unhealthy 
dogs. Disposal of dead bodies. The work of the Public Health Depart- 
ment. 

The District Board. 

Functions of the board. How members are elected. Work of 
the chairman. Activities of the board in relation to village life. How 
the money for the work of the board is obtained. How the funds of the 
board are spent. The education committee. 

(Note.— L ittle plays should be arranged by the teacher in connection with the 
above subjects on Hygiene, each boy, as far as possible, should take his turn in acting 
a part.) 

GLASS VII. 

Agriculture. 

Trees . — Propagation of trees, layering, gootee, budding, grafting, 
marching, prunnin. Watering of trees. 

Cattle . — Comparison of Indian with European cattle. Care of 
animals. Improvement of draught and milk cattle. Importance of 
good milk. Methods employed by the Agricultural Department for the 
improvement of village cattle. The Hissar and Hansi breeds. The 
Delhi buffalo. 

Forests . — The work of the Forest Department. 

Famines . — How caused. Less to be feared now than formerly. 
Remedial measures. 

Hygiene. 

How we can help our friends. Simple rules about common infec- 
diseases. Care of the sick; food for sick persons. 

First Aid.— -Snake-bite, mad dog bite, cuts and wounds, burns, 
, bleeding, broken bones, drowning. 

How the country is governed. 

The district as the administrative unit. The district officer, the 
the engineer, the forest officer; their work 
subordinates. Th« province divided into & 
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number of districts. The Commissioner and his work. The Govern- 
ment. The Governor. The Government of India. The Viceroy. The 
Legislative Council. Its work. How members are elected. How to 
vote. The Judiciary. The Zamindari system of the United Provinces 
Tenancy Law. 

How Government obtains and spends money. 

The land revenue. Work of the settlement officers. How the 
revenue is collected. Taxes. Why we pay them. Provincial income — 
excise, stamp, forest, irrigation. Imperial income-— salt tax, amount 
per seer of salt, income-tax opium, customs. How the money is spent 
by the Provincial Government : — law and order, education, medical 
work and sanitation, agriculture, veterinary work, irrigation, co-opera- 
tive societies, communications, grants to local bodies. Expenditure of 
the Government of India — defence, internal and external. The need of 
the army and the police. 

Education. 

Its value, its development in the United Provinces; the education of 
girls. 

Text Book. 

Eural knowledge for vernacular middle schools, Book I, for class V 
(Urdu or Hindi) published by Eai Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, Katra, 
Allahabad. (3 annas each.) 

Eural knowledge for vernacular middle schools. Book n, for class 
VI (Urdu or Hindi) published by Eai .Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, 
Katra, Alahabad. (4 annas each.) 

Eural knowledge for vernacular middle schools, Book III, for class 
VH (Urdu and Hindi) published by Eai Sahib Bam Dayal Agarwala, 
Katra, Allahabad. 

Drawing. 

Class V. 

Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book, no. 5 (6 annas); or Nelson’s 
Graduated Drawing Book no. 5; or- Indian Drawing Books for Verna- 
cular Schools, book no. 5, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad 
(4 annas); or Banbery’s Scholar’s Drawing Book no. 5, Urdu or Hindi, 
published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (6 annas). 

Class VI. 

Macmillan’s Oriental School Drawing Book, Part I (6 annas); cl' 
Nelson’s Graduated Drawing Book, no. 6 or 7; or Indian Drawing 
Books for Vernacular Schools, Book no. 6, published by the Indian 
Press Allahabad (4 annas); or Banbery’s Scholar’s Drawing Book no. 6, 
Urdu or Hindi, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (7 annas). 

Class VII. 

Macmillan’s Oriental School Drawing Book, Part II (6 annas) and 
III (5 annas); or Nelson’s Graduated Drawing Book no. 9. 


Note. — T eachars of drawing in schools where Banbery’s Scholar’s Drawing books 
are used are recommended to use “Teachers’ Drawing Manual *" in Urdu or Hindi by 
H. B&nbery, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad*. (Rs 2.) 





APPENDIX V 
Object Lessons. 


Serial 

no. 


Month oi the year 
in which the subject 
is to be taught. 


Subject. 


Detailed syllabus. 


Class V, 

Soak beans in water for a h 
and take oft the skins. 1 
white tip (future root) ; £ 
the fleshy parts ; note th 
stem lying between them 


1 Seeds 


2 Germination 


the seedlings by pulling up a few 
at intervals of about two days 

( a ) Supply of moisture. 

(b) Air, 

(e) A certain degree of warmth, 
Experiments for (a) and (b), 

(1) Fill a bottle with dry seeds, put 

some elastic bands about it 
and place it under water; 
alter a few days the bottle 
will burst by the swelling 
seeds. 

(2) Place some dry seeds in dry 

sawdust ana others in moist 
sawdust (an inch below the 
surface) 


Chief things 
needed for 
germination, 


, . compare the re- 
sults after a week or two. 

(3) Take three small wide-mouthed 
bottles, two of which have 
good corks. Call these I, JT 
and III. 

Dry I, place in it some seeds (mus- 
tard, wheat, barley), cork and 
seal with sealing wax. 

In II put two or three layers of blot- 
ting paper (wet) at the bottom ; 
then put in seeds and cork and 
seal as before. 

Treat III like II, but leave the bot- 
tie uncorked. Put the bottles 
side by side and examine daily. 

In I they do not germinate, no water 
and little air. 

In II they grow for a little while 
but then die. 

In III they grow well if l^he paper 
ib kept moist. I 


August and September 




Detailed syllabus, 


Month of the year 
in which the subject 
i s to be taught, 


Experiment for (c). 

Take two small flower pots and fill 
them with moist sawdust or sand. 
Sow some barley or wheat seed in 
each. Place one pot in another 
earthen vessel in which water is 
kept for cooling, taking care that 
the water does not reach the pot 
containing the seeds. Keep .the 
other pot near the first but with- 
out cold water round it, 


Note that the seeds germinate 
quicker in the second pot than in 
the first. The germination is 
delayed with decrease of warmth 
and stops if there is no warmth 
at all (c,/., how “ doob ” grass 
grows in the rainy season with 
moisture and warmth* when the 
latter is withdrawn in the cold 
season, little growth, if any, is 
made till February, when *« warm-j 
ing up ” begins again). 


August and September, 


Boots attract- ™ » shallow box, having a bottom 
Ad hv water of coarse muslin, with a layer of 
^ ' sawdust. Plant mustard seeds, 

Tilt the box by a block of wood 
under one end, Keep the sawdust 
watered. Note that the roots pass 
out at the bottom but afterwards 
turn towards the moist sawdust. 
The same experiment may be 
tried with wheat and gourd. 

Mensuration . . Measurement of curved lines : — 

Supply pupils with bamboo cylin- 
ders (made by cutting a long piece 
of bamboo into portions 2* or 8* 
long). Determine the circum- 
ference thus;— Wrap a piece of 
thin paper round the cylinders ; 
stick a pin through the overlap- 
ping of parts of. the paper and 
measure the distance between 
the pin-pricks ; or wrap thread 
round the cylinder four or five 
times and measure the length of 
the thread dividing the length so 
obtained by the number of times 
it has been wrapped round. 


October, 


October and November, 






Outside measurements 


Month of the year 
in which the subject is 
to be taught. 


Detailed syllabus. 


Boys to find the length of an aver- 
age step. 


Measurement of the dimensions of 
the school room or school garden. 
Exercises in estimating distances, 
and stepping to verily the guesses, 


Flowers 


Measure the perimeters of coins or 
other circular pieces of metal by 
making a mark on the rim and 
rolling the com along the rule, 


The relationship between insects 
and flowers; note only certain 
kinds of ius:cta visit flowers ; 
why insects come to flowers ; ad- 
vantage to flowers if insect visits. 


Use a taps measure which may be November and Decern- 
made by the teacher, each boy be- her. 
mg provided with a piece of string 
cut to length oi the definite num- 
ber of yards (a.g. 3 lour yards ; then 
the string folded in hall equal 
two yards and folded again half 
equal one yard). 


Distance to be measured and then 
stepped. 


Plans of compound to be made (the 
measurements being made by the 
use of the strings and loot-rule). 


Examination of some of the common 
flowers of the seasons with refer- 
ence to their various parts (revi- 
sion). Functions of the diherent 
parts of a flower. Pollination 
and seed-productions, the primary 
function of the flower. 


January and February 



Subject. 


Detailed syllabus, 


Month of the year 
in which the subject is 
to be taught. 


Dispersal of fruits and 'seeds ; its 
reason. Seed dispersal and ad- 
vantage because it prevents over- 
crowding. 


Dispersing 

persed 

(a) Wind — 


Seeds or fruits that are carried 
by the wind— 

(1) Parachute fruits, e.g, thistle- 

down, iai%$ t purwalf sar- 
ka <? da. 

(2) Winged seeds, e g., kantr. 

(3) Parachute seeds, e.g,, cotton, 

simal, madar . 

(6) Animals — 

(1) Seeds enclosed in succulent 
fruits which are eaten by 
birds or animals, the 
seeds are ejected, some- 
times at long distances 
away, o.g., ana r, peas, 
guava, jamun, gular 9 anjir, 

(2) Seeds and fruits dispersed by 
attachment to animals — 


dis- March and April. 


(i) Fruits with hooks, e.g,, 
labzia> gylcru, spear- 
moss, kubta grass. 


(ii) sticky seeds, e.g., eorclia 
latifolia. 


(>) F-polsive or cjective mechanism 
in the fruit itself Seeds liberat- 
ed by tha bursting of fruits, e.g., 
arhar, castor, gulmaadi, oxalis. " 


(d) Water especially in the case of 
aquatic plants and also those 
which grow on the margins of 
streams. 
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Equipment for object lessons . 

It is suggested that schools in which object lessons are attempted 
should be supplied with flower pots, if possible one between every two 
children, and a sufficient quantity of sawdust so as to enable . scholars 
to see root-development. Provided that money be available it would 
still be better to supply the schools with germinating boxes made as 
in sketch below" » 


iron ribbon 
nailed to keep 
sides straight , 


These boxes are made open at the top with a pane of glass in front 
fitting into a groove and sloping inwards. By this means the deve- 
lopment of roots is seen and can be measured; the difference in the 
branching of roots in the main group illustrated by any grass {barley, 
wheat, maize, rice, oats, etc., and plants such as beans, peas, gourds, 
etc.), can be made out. These boxes are a never failing source of 
interest and a valuable adjunct in teaching. 


APPENDIX VI. 

Course in Hygiene and Temperance. 

Hygiene. 

How to keep well. — How a knowledge of the working 
different parts of the body will help. 

The skeleton. — Made up of a large number of bones. Str 
the bones. How to help the bones to grow straight and strom 
bones are joined together. What makes them move. The sk 
tection for the brain. The backbone; made up of a number c 
The position of the spinal cord. The spinal cord carries message 
from the brain and to all parts of the body. The ribs the body’s 
The effect of food on the growth of bones. Value of games and 6 
What happens to the food toe eat.— Food should bie che^ 
mixed with saliva. Spitting a waste of saliva. The food pipe L 
the stomach. The use of the tongue while chewing. Food mi 
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juices in the stomach, afterwards passing into the bowels where it is then 
absorbed. Waste matter should be got rid of daily. 

The Heart and its work. — Position of the heart. The heart a pump 
with walls made of muscles. Arteries and veins. Circulation of the 
blood. Arteries carry pure blood and veins impure blood. Heart beats. 
The blood. Ejed and white cells and the v/ork they do. Bad air and 
alcohol hinder the work of the blood cells. Temperature of the body in 
illness and in health. 

The Lungs and their toork. — Air necessary for life. The wind- 
pipe. Position of the lungs. How the lungs draw in air. Fresh air 
necessary for a healthy life. Why we should breathe through the nose. 
The vice-bos. 

The Skin.— Work of the pores. Why the skin should be kept 
dean. 

The Teeth . — Use of the teeth. Why they should be kjept clean. 

Diseas es. — Infectious diseases caused by germs. How diseases are 
spread by wafer and insects. Causes, diagnosis, remedial and preventive 
'measures for cholera, malaria, plague, tuberculosis, small-pox, hook- 
worm and leprosy. 

4 — Personal and Domestic Hygiene. — Cleanliness of the skin, fingers, 

eves, ears, hair, teeth. Clothing and sho.es. Exercise and fresh air. 
Ventilation and general cleanliness of the house. Storage of food and 
water in the house. Diet. Value of milk for babies and young children. 
Danger of eating overripe fruits. 

Sanitation . — Cleanliness of the village. Pits for latrines. Water- 
supplies; how to keep well water pure and clean, danger of washing 
dirty clothes near well. Danger of flies, mosquitoes 'and unhealthy 
dogs. Disposal of dead bodies. The work of the Public Health Depart- 
ment. 

How we can help our friends. Simple rules about common infec- 
tious diseases. Care of the sick; food for sick persons. 

First Aid . — Snake-bite, mad dog bite, cuts and wounds, burns, 
i* poisoning, bleeding, broken bones, drowning. 

Note.— T he Teacher will teach this course from the text-book prescribed for the 
rural knowledge courses, - namely, “Rural Knowledge for Vernacular Middle Schools 
Books I, II and III published by IBai Sahib Ram Dayal Agarwala, Katra, Allahabad. ’ 

Book on 'Nature Study 5 recommended for teachers’ use — 

Mubadai-Nabatat by Jagmohan Lai Chaturvedi, b.sc., l.t., pub- 
lished by Jagmohan Lai Chaturvedi, b.sc., teacher, Training College, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). (Ee. 1.) 

Book on 'Science 5 recommended for teachers 5 use — 

Mashahidat-i-Science , by S. Mohammad Umar TTasani, published 
by Gaya Prasad and Sons, Agra. (Es. 2 annas 4.) 



APPENDIX VIII. 


Physical Exercises. 


The form of physical training is left to the discretion of head tea- 
chers; physical training not necessarily requiring the use of appara- 
tus should be adopted. 

Books recommended for teachers’ use — 

“Physical Drill” by J. C. Dempster and G. R. Kaye, Macmillan 
& Co. (12 annas). 

Note. — Urdu and Hindi versions of the book have also been approved for use in 
school. (Re. 1 each.) 

Ibtada-i-Scouting yani Mukammal Hidayat Tayari-o-J anch , by 
Khairati Lai John, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Bijnor. (6 annas!) 

Eahnumai Scouting, by Niranjan Singh, M.sc., Professor, Ran- 
dhir College, Kapurthala (Puniab). The Mercantile Press, Lahore 
Re. 1-6. 

Referee Association Football in Urdu, by Chandhri Bhawal Khan 
Nagra, English Master, Government High School, Sialkot. (6 annas.) 

Urdu Tarjuma-i-Qawaid Football Association, by Thakar Das, 
Manager, S. R. Thakar Sports Works, Leiah, (Muzaffargarh). (6 
annas.) 

Scout Drill and Khel, Parts I and II, by Siri Ram Bajpai, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, first edition. (Part I 12 
annas; Part H, Re. 1-8-0.) 

Vyayara Shiksha for teachers’ use by Kashi Ram Dube, published 
by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, first edition. (12 annas.) 

Note — Boys taking Agricultural or Manual Training may do practical work in those 
subjects instead of Physical Exercises. 6 J 1 uoa? 


Text-books. 

Class V. 

Urdu. Mnfad-i-Urdn , Part I, by Hafiz Shah Ali Ahsan Marahravi 
, published by Jafri Bros, Allahabad. (8 ann as ) 

or 

Urdu-i-Jadid, Part I, for class V, by Mufti Muhammad Mati Ullah 
and revised by M. G. Zubaid Ahmad, published by Rai Sahib 
Ram Dayal Agarwala, Katra, Allahabad (8 annas). 

or 

Shigufa-i-adab, Part II, 1930 edition, for class V bv Naimur 
Rahman, published by the Indian Press, Ltd.. Allahabad \ 
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or ■ V. > 

Akhtar-i-Urdu, revised edition, for class Y, by Abid Hasan Faridi, 
published by the University Publishing House, Agra. (8 annas), , 

or ' '' 

Euh-i-Adab, Part I, by Ghasi Earn, m.a., published by Yidya Print- 
ing Press, Meerut, (8 annas.) „ 

Hindi . — Bhasha Pravesha, Part II, revised 1930 edition by Eat 
Sahib Sukdeo Tiwari, published by the Indian Press, Limited, Allah- 
abad. (8 annas.) 
or 

Sahitya Sopan, Part I, first edition, 1930, edited by Daya Shankar 
Dube and Ganga Narain Dwivedi, published by Lala Earn Narain Lai 
Eatra, Allahabad. (7 annas.) 

or 

Hindi Sbiksha, Part II, first edition, edited by Padam Singh 
Sharma, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

or 

Sahitya Prasoon, Part II, revised, 1930 edition, edited by 
Mr. Mahendra, published by University Book Depot, Agra. (8 annas.)’ 

or 

Hindi Sar Sangrah, Part H, by Kali Das Kapoor, published by 
Agarwala Press,. Allahabad. (6 anas.) (For one year.) 

Class YI. 

Urdu. — Mufad-i-Urdu, Part II, by Hafiz Shah Ali Ahsan Marahravi 
(1st edition), published by Jafri Bros., Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

or 

Urdu-i-Jadid, Part II, for class YI, by Mufti Muhammad Mati 
Ullah ‘Samar’ and revised by M. G. Zubaid Ahmad, published by Eai 
Sahib Lala Earn Dayal Agarwala, Katra, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

or 

Shigufa-i-adab, Part in, 1930 edition, for class VI, by Naimur 
E ahm an, published by the Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad. (5 annas.) 

or 

Paikar-i-Urdu, revised edition, for class YI, by Abid Hasan Faridi, 
published by the University Publishing House, Agra. (10 annas.) 

or 

Euh-i-Adab, Part II, by Ghasi Earn, m.a., published by Vidya 
Printing Press Meerut, (8 annas.) 




or 

Hindi . — Sahitya Sopan, Part H, first edition 1930, eidited by Daya 
Shankar Dube and Ganga Narain Dwevedi, published by L. Dam Narain 
Lai, Katra, Allahabad, (annas 9.) 

or 

Bhasha Pravesha, Part III, revised, 1930 edition, by Eai Sahib 
Sukhdeo Tewari, published by the Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad. 
(8 annas.) 

or 

Hindi Shiksha, Part III, first edition, edited by Padam Singh' 
Sharma, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

or 

Sahitya Prasoon, Part III, revised, 1930 edition, edited bv 
Mr. Mahendra, published by University Book D4pot, Agra. (10 anna 3 > 

or 

Hindi Sar Sangrah, Part III, by Kali Das Kapoor, published by 
Agarwala Press, Allahabad. (8 annas) (for one year.) 


(8 annas 6 pies.) 


*Note This book which does 
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or 


Bhasha Pravesha, Part IV , 1930 edition, by Earn Naresh Tripathi* 
.published by the Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad. (10 annas.) 


or 


* Sahitya Parichi, 1930 edition Part IY, edited by Adhyapak Earn 
Satan, published by Ratna Ashram, Agra. (10 annas.) 

Sahitya Prasoon, Part IV, revised, 1930 edition, edited by Mr. 
Mahendra, published by University Book D6pot, Agra. (10 annas.) 

or 

Hindi Sar Sangrah, Part IY, by Kali Das Kapoor, published by 
/Agarwala Press, Allahabad. (8 annas) (for one year). 

Eecommended for teachers’ use : — 

The Magazine, “Vidyarthi”, published by the Hindi Press, Allah- 
abad. (Annual subscription Es. 3.) 

Junior Course of Urdu Composition or Ibfcdai Mazmum Nawlsi, 
by Shaikh Khadim Mohi-ud-din, third English Master, 
Central Training School, Lahore. (8 annas.) 
or 

“Shahab-i-Urdu” (a monthly magazine) by Khan Ahmad Hu* 
sain Khan. “The Shahab-i-Urdu,” Lahore, published by 
Khan Nazir Ahmad Khan, Lahore. (Annual subscription 
Es. 5, six-monthly Es. 3, single copy, 9 annas.) 

‘“Conference Gazette” in Urdu (a monthly magazine), edited by 
Muhammad Habib-ur-Bahman Khan Sherwani, Honor- 
ary Secretary, All-India Muhammadan Educational Con- 
ference, Aligarh. (Annual subscription, Es. 3.) 

Hindi Eachna Chandrodaya, Parts I and II, by Earn Lochatt 
Sharan, 1st edition, Hindi Pustak Bhandar, Laheria Sa- 
rai, Darbhanga. (Part I, 15 annas; Part II, Re. 1-2.) (If 
both the parts are purchased at a time the price will be 
Es. 2.) 

'Primary Hindi Eachna Pranali (Subodh Granthmala series), by 
Earn Sundar Sharma, Kavvatirtha, Head Pandit ( Ranchi 
Zila School, published by Chandra Deva Prasad Sharma, 
Subodh Grantham ala Karyalaya, Ranchi, 1925 edition. 
(8 annas.) 

Mazmun Navisi ki nai Kitab, Parts II to V, by Bihari Lai and 
Lachhman Das, published by Eai Sahib M. Gulab Singh 
and Sons, Lahore. (4 annas, 4 annas, 5 annas and 5 pies 
and 4 annas 7 pies.) 

Eitrat-i-Atfal, translated by Maulvi Hamid Hasan of Cawnpore, 
published by the All-India Muslim Educational Commit- 
tee, Aligarh. (4 annas.) 


*Note : — This book which does not form part of a series may, as a special case, 
be used instead of any of the three books, Bhasha Pravesh, Sahitya Prasoon and Hindi 
Bar Sangrah. 


Hindi Composition, by Ganga Prasad, Head Master, D. A.-V- 
High School, Allahabad, published by Eai Sahib Earn 
Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (12 annas.) 

Anwad aur Vykhya, by Earn Eatna, published by Eatna Ash**- 
raxn, Agra. (8 annas.) 

Hindi Eachna Prabodh, by Earn Eatna. (He. 1.) 

Hindi Sahitya Suman, Part II, by Hira Lai Sharma, published 
by D. J. Boob Depot, Jodhpur. (10 annas.) 

Hindi Eachhna Id Kunji, by Vishnu Datt Bajpai, published by Vishnu 
Datt Bajpai, Assistant teacher, D. A.-V. High School, Allahabad. 
(4 annas.) 

Madhya Hindi Eachhna, by Kamta Prasad Guru, published by Earn 
Narain, Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

Bal Eamayana by Uma Datta Sharma, published by The Popular Trad- 
ing Co., 14/1/A, Shambhu Chatterji, Street, Calcutta. (10 annas.) 

Bal Mahabharat, bv Uma Datta Sharma, published by The Popular 
Trading Co. ,“ 14/1/A Shambhu Chatterji Street, Calcutta. (10 
annas.) 

Binay Patrika, by Bhagwan Din and Bishwanath Prasad Chaube, M.A.,. 
published by Sahitya Sewak and Sahitya Bhushan Karyalay* 
Benares city. .(1 rupee and 8 annas.) 

Sridhar Bhasha Ivosh, by Sridhar Tripathi, published by Newal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow. (3 rupees.) 

Kashi Hindi Ivosh, by Kashi Bishambhar Agarwala, published by Eai 
Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, Katra, Allahabad. (1 rupee and 8 
annas.) 

JiYan Yudh, by Sri Deoki Nandan, published by S. S. Mehta & Brothers, 
Benares. (1 rupee.) 

Meri Iran Yatra, by Mahesh Prasad, Maulvi, Alim, Fazil, published by 
Alim Fazil Book Depot, Lanka, Benares City. (1 rupee 4 annas.) 
Sur Padyawali, published by Hindi Sahitya Sammalan, Allahabad. (4 
annas.) 

Chanakya Niti Darpan, translated by Eup Narain Pandeya, published 
by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas.) 

Pita ke patra putri ke nam, by Jawahar Lai Nehru, published by Allah- 
abad Law Journal Press, 5 Prayag Street, Allahabad. (1 rupee 
and 8 annas.) 

Prachin Bhartiya Y’udha our Yudha Samigri, by Vidya Bhaskar Shukla, 
published by Vidya Bhaskar, Daraganj, Allahabad. (4 annas.) 

Adabul Mazamin, Part II, by Nisar Ahmad, published by Jafri 
Bros., Allahabad. (1 rupee and 8 annas.) 

Nairang-i-fitrat, by Indrajit Sharma, published by Urdu Book Ddpot,,. 
Machhra, Meerut. (1 rupee and 12 annas.) 


Ith 
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Muntakhabat-i-Ghalib by Muhammad Mahmud Rizbi, b.a., ll.b., pub- 
lished by Ram Prasad and Brothers, Booksellers, Agra. (4 annas.) 

N.B . — School following curriculum I will read in Class VHi in 1934-35 only the 
"following portions of the prescribed text-books. 


Urdu , — Urdu Final Reader, published by the Agarwal Press, Alla- 
habad : — 

Prose . — 1. Sair pahle wa tisare Darveshki, 2. Intikhab az Fisan- 
e-ajaeb, 3. Mirza Asad Ullali Khan Ghalib ke ruqqiat, 4. 
Urdu Zaban ki nazm wa Insha pardazi, 5. Bahas wa 
takrar wa urnaid ki khusbi aur civilization ya tahzib, 6. 
Jama-i-azhar ki ibtadai tarikh, 7. Khiyal ba Muqable 
Zaban, and 8. Shahar khamoshan. 


Poetry . — 1. Qasida-i-Sauda, 2. Ghazliyat Mir, 3. Ghazliyat Atish 
wa Ghalib, 4. Qasida-i-Zauk, 5. Manajat wa Musaddas 
Anis, 6. Musaddas Dahir, 7. Rubaiyat, 8. Ghazliyat Akbar 
and 9. Ghazal wa Musaddas Iqbal wa Chakbast Lakhnawi, 


or 


Mufad-i-Urdu, Parts III and IV, by Hafiz Shah Ali Ahsan Marah- 
vravi (1st edition), published by Jafri Brothers, Allahabad : — 

Prose . — 1. Maani, 2. Raja Ashok, 3. Izzat, 4. Paris, 5. George 
Stenvenson and Railway Engine, 6. Abul Khum'ar, 7. 
Taswir-i-Ivanaat, 8. Khud Zabti, 9. Tund mizaji ke bure 
nataij. 

Poetry, — 1. Fourteen lessons from page 159 to page 177. 2. 
Twenty-eight lessons from page 205 to page 238. 
or 

Urdu-i-Jadid, Part III, for class VII, by Mufti Muhammad Mati 
lillah 'Samar ’ and revised by M. G. Zubaid Ahmad, published by Rai 
■Bahib Lala Ram Dayal Agarwala, Katra, Allahabad. 

Prose. — 1. The first ten lessons from page 1 to page 88. 2* 
Hindustan ki Sanaaten and Ejaden, 3. Moghul Bagaat, 
4. Zamin kaise banti hai, 5. Mutaala or Study, 6. Science 
Poetry . — From lessons 10 to lesson 40. 


Shigufa-i-adab, Part IV, 1930 edition, for class VII, Naimur 
©airman, published by the Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad. 

Prose. — 1. Intkhab az Bag-o-Bahar, 2. Intkhab az Urdu-e-Muala, 
3. Intkhab as Asar-e-Sanadid, 4. Intkhab az Fazana-e- 
Azad, 5. Intkhab az Qasas-e-Hind, 6. Intkhab az Nairang- 
e-Khayal, 7. Intkhab as Yadgar-e-Ghalib, 8. Intkhab az 
Muazanae-e-Anis and Dabir. 
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Poetry. — 1. Intkhab az Kalam Kkawaja Mir Dr ad, 2. Intkhab .aa 
kalam Khawaja Mir, 3. Intkhab az Gharib ul Watani- 
Subuh, Plazrat Qasim ki arzaq Pahalwan se jang, 5. Hazrat 
Abbas ki Aamad, Ghora, Talwar, 6. Intkhab az Gulzar-e- 
Dag, 7. Larkiyon ki Taalim, Jalwa-Darbar Delhi, 8. Phui 
mala, Qaum ke Surwaon ki Alvida, 9. Intkhab az Bang-e- 
dra. 

or 

Manzar-i-Urdu, revised edition, for class VII, by Abid Hasan Faridi, 
and Hamid Hasan Qadiri, published by the University Publishing House, 
Agra. 

Prose . — All the lessons in prose excluding the following five- 
lessons : — 1. Bijli Kahan se aai? 2. Hon’ble Gopal Krishna 
Gokhele, 3. Ekdin Sham ko Chandini Chawk men. 4. 
Bijli kaise Qabu men aai? 5. Bijli ka Qumquma. 

Poetry . — All the lessons in poetry occupying less than 50 pages- 
are prescribed. 

Hindi. Hindi Final Header, published by the Agarwal Press, 

Allahabad : — 

Prose. — 1. Hindi sahitya ka sankshipta itihas, 2. Padya prabodh, 
3. Tulsi Das, 4, Lallu Lai Ji, 5. N asiketopakhyan , 6. Raja 
Bhoj ka sapna-, 7. Shakuntala, 8. Mira Bai, 9. Satya Ha- 
risk Chandra, 10. Kal, 11. Bidesh yatra ki awashyakta, 12. 
■Tar cheta, 13. Ram Kahani, 14. Kashmir Varnan, 15. Patna 
16. Theth Hindi ka that, 17. Chin men terah mas, 18. 
Samalockna, 19. Sabhyata ka bikas, and 20. Ishwar Chan- 
dra Vidyasagar. 

Poetry. 1. Padmawat, 2. Sudama charitra, 3. Gang kavi, 4. Kara 
ckarit manas, 5. Ram chandrika (Dhanush '"yagya ka pur- 
vardh,), 6. Shivaji aur Eaigarh, 7. Lalit lalam, 8. Deva kavi 
ki kavita, 9. Vrind Sat Sai, 10. Maui Deva (Jai kari 
chhand) , 11. Megh Doot, 12. Bidur niti, 13. Ganga varnan, 
14. Yamuna varnan, 15. Maharana Pratap Sinrfi natak 
and 16. Priya pravas. 


Bhasha Pravesh, Part IV, 1930 edition, by Ram Naresh Tripathi, 
published by the Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad. ^ 

Prose.—l. Nasiketopakhyan, 2. Sudama Charitra, 3. Raja Bhop 
ka sapna. 4. Himalaya Yatra, 5. Shakuntala Milan, 6. 
Shitya gan sammih ke hridava ka Bikash, 7. Bat, 8 
Kashmir yatra, 9. Ram Kahani, 10. Kavi aur Kavita, ll‘ 
Yogyatanuku Ibyabsay chunna, 12. Hindu Kantumbik. 
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Jivan, 13. Mira Bai, 14. Hindi Natak aur Bang Shala, 
15. Kavya men prakritik drisbya, 16. Hindi Sabitya aui 
musalman kavi, 17. Adhikar Cbnita. 

Poetry. — 1. Sur Pad, 2. Baja ka Swarg Baz (Padmavast se), 2. 
Shri Earn Chandrajika Ajodhia men Agaman, 4. Dobe, 
5. Shiva Eaj Bhushan, 6. Kavitya, 7. Ganga ki Sobha, 
8. Jagat Sacbai Sar Samdb atan. 9. Jasvda ka Birba, 
10. Nandani ka Bardan dena, 11, Angad aur Bavan, 12. 
Udbodban, 13. Brij Barnan. 


or 


Sabitya Paricbai, 1930 edition (as revised in its final form), edited 
by Adbyapak Earn Eatan, published by Eatna Asbram, Agra. 

Prose. — 1. Bbaghti Kavi, 2. Vishwamitra ki pratigya, 3. Chandr- 
dai, 4. Gram bas dur nagar bas, 5. Mazduri, 6. Dakshni 
Dhuru, 7. Sabitya ki Mahatta, 8. Bbasba Tattwa, 9. Dan, 
10. Updesb, 11. Sbilalekh ka Mabattva aur uski mukhe 
baten, 12. Ma’, 13. Sri Krishna ka Uddesb, 14. Kbodh, 
15, Alaukrit Yakyaracbna. 

Poetry. — 1. Bal Lila (Sur daske pad) 2. Bbarat-binai-Eam batohi, 
3. Dobe, 4. Dohe, 5. Shivaraj Bbusan, 6. Kavitta, 7. 
Jumna varnan Sanjh, 8. Dhan vinai, 9. Bund, Phul, 
Tinka, 10. Matre Bhumi Bandwa, 11. Kissa Gautami 
(Budb se bbent), 12. Bharat varsha ki Sresbtanta 
Nidaghya Yarnan. 


or 


Sabitya Prasoon, Part IV, revised, 1930 edition, edited by 
Mr, Mahendra published by the University Book Ddpot, Agra. 

Prose. — 1. Meru Prabha, 2. Sabhyala ka Vikasb, 3. Sudharak, 
4. London ki Sair, 5. Chandra Gupta (Natak), 6. Jawani 
ki Umangen, 7. Kashi ki Shobha’, 8. Bhushna Kavi, 
9. Yyyam, 10. Africa ke Baune, 11. Nyaya aur daya’ 
(Nata) , 12. Kumbha, 13. Arkwaright, 14. Sadhu Tuka 
Earn, 15. Prithvi ki Parikrama, 16. Kali Das ki Katha- 
yen, 17. Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Peotry. — 1. Iswar Gun’m, 2. Bharat Git, 3. Brajesb Yiyog, 4. 
Basant, 5. Nidra, 6. He Arsh Bharat, 7. Lakshman Parasu 
Earn Sambad, 8. Ganga Barnan, 9. Savaiye, 10. Mayank 
Mabima, 11. Dobe, 12. Bhraman git, 13. Sur Das ke pad,. 
14. -Os, 15. Nar ho no nirash kao man ko, 16. A’sba, 17. 
Tulsi Das, 18. Bhushan ke Kavita, 19. Bbramar Duta, 
20. Prakrit Saundarya, 21. Easkban ke Savaiya, 22. Matra 
Bhumi, 23. Turn aur main, 24. Dhani ka Sankat, 25, 
Parsbasta Path, 26. Susamai, 27. Bbarti Yidarathi. 


■ 
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The following dictionaries are recommended for use of teachers 
and boys : — 

Shabdarth Paryat Kosh, published by Earn Narayan Lai, Alla- 
habad. (Es. 3.) 

Gutka Hindi Nosh, published by Earn Narayan Lai, Allahabad. 
(Ee. 1-8-0.) 

Hindi Shabda Kalpadrum, published by Eai Sahib Earn Dayal 
Agarwala, Allahabad. (Es. 3.) 

Grammars. 

Classes V to VH. 

Urdu. — Eisala-i-Qawaid-i-Urdu, Part II, published by Eai Sahib 
Munshi Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore. (3 annas 9 
pies.) 

or 

Tahzib-ul-Qawaid, Part II, for Classes V to VH of Vernacular 
Schools, by M. H. S. Jalal-ud-din Ahmad Jafri, published by the 
Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (5 annas.) 

or 

Zawabit-i-Urdu, Part II, 1930 edition, by Mohammad Zainul Abdin 
Farjad, published by Kedar Nath and Sons, Booksellers and Publishers, 
Meerut. (6 annas.) 

Mukhtasar Qawaid, Part II, by Hafiz Sami-Ullah Khan, m.a., 
published by Eai Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, Ivatra, Allahabad. (8 
annas.) 

Hindi . — Hindi Middle Vyakaran, published by the Agarwal Press, 
Allahabad. (I annas 9 pies.) 

or 

Madhyamik Vyakaran for Classes V to VII of Vernacular Schools, 
by Earn Eatan Adhyapak, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad. 
(8 annas.) 


or 

Madhya Hindi Vyakaran, by Kamta Prasad Guru, published by 
the Indian Press, Allahabad. Sixth edition. (8 annas.) 

or 

Kasha Vyakaran Bodh, by Chandra Mauli Shukla, 1st edition, 
published by Nand Kishore and Bros., Chowk, Benares. (10 annas.) 

Hindi Vyakaran Shiksha , by Bhagirath Prasad Dikshit , published by 
li&m Naram Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (8 annas.) ■■■ ■ 
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Books recommended for teachers' use 

Urdu. — Grammar, Parts I and II, by Muhammad Ismail, pub- 
lished by Muhammad Aslam Saifi, Meerut. (Part X, 2 annas; part XX, 5 
«nnas.) 

Urdu sarf wa Naho Middle, ba Tarz Jadid for Middle Classes by 
Bishen Das Puri, Lachhman Das Anand, and Sardar Ali, published 
by Eai Sahib M. Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore, 1926 edition. (9 
.annas IX pies.) 

Patriotic poems. 

Classes V to VII. 

The following books containing patriotic poems are recommended for 
■class use in schools — 

Hindi. 

X. Swadesh Gan, Part III (on cream wove) for classes V, VI and 
VII of Vernacular Schools, published by the Bhargava School Book 
Ddpot, Lucknow. (6 pies.) 

2. Swadesh Gan, Part III (on white printing) for classes V, 

VI and VII of Vernacular Schools, published by the Bhargava School 
Book Depot, Lucknow. (5 pies.) 

3. Bharat Gan, Part III (coloured cover without illustrations) for 
•classes VI and VII of Vernacular Schools, published by the Standard 
Press, Allahabad. (9 pies.) 

4. Swadesh Sangit, Part III (with cover on art paper with notes 
and illustrations) vfor classes V, VI and VII of Vernacular Schools, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, Allahabad. (X anna 6 pies.) 

5. Swadesh Sangit Part III (with 60 lb. cover and without illus- 
tration and notes) for classes V, VI and VII of Vernacular Schools, 
published by the Indian Press, Allahabad. (9 pies.) 

6. Swadesh Prem, Part III (illustrated) for classes V, VI and VXX 
of Vernacular Schools, published by Eai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal Agar- 
wala, Allahabad. (9 pies.) 

7. Swadesh Prem, Part III (unillustrated) for classes V, VI and 

VII or Vernacular Schools, published by Eai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal 
Agarwala, Allahabad. (6 pies.) 

8. Hindustani Bachchon ke Gane, Part III (with illustrations on 
ivory finish paper and cover in one colour) for classes V, VI and VII of 
Vernacular Schools, published by the Plindustani Book Depot, Lucknow'. 
<1 anna.) 

9. Hindustani Bachchon ke Gane, Part III (with illustrations on 
art paper and coloured border on each page and tw^o-coloared title) for 
classes V, VI and VII of Vernacular Schools, published by the Hindus- 
tani Book Depot, Lucknow. (X anna 6 pies.) 
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10. Ifesh ke Git, Part III for classes V, VI and VII of Vernacular 
schools, published by the Shishu Press, Allahabad. (9 pies.) 

i 1 q Swadeshi. Gan, Part III, for classes V, VI and VII of Verna- 
cular bchools, published by the Saraswati Publishing Plouse Agra (1 
anna.) ° ’ b ‘ v 

12. Swadesh Gitawali, Part III for classes V, VI and VII of Ver- 
nacular Schools, published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (1 
anna.) 

IS Hindustani Git, Part III for classes V, VI and VII of Verna- 
now! S a°a°nna P ) Ub 1Sted by ^ B °° k and Apparatus D6 V 6t > Luck - 

14. Patriotic Poems in Hindi, Part IH for classes V, VI and VII 

of Vernacu ar _ Schools, published by P. C. Dwadesh Shreni and Co 
Aiigam. (4 pies.) *■ 

15. Desk Bandana, Part III for classes V, VI and VII of Verna- 
cukr Schools, published by Agarwal Brothers and Co., Allahabad. (6 

VTT 16 ' Eashtl 'j Gaai > Part HI, (cheap edition), for classes V VI and 

• P '*“ islled by a ‘ nbm “ Sr ° ,b ‘ rs “3 Co.. 

VTT "If ' G o D i P ? rt 111 (P icture edition), for classes V, VI and 

Oa4o« T.L f^',^ bU8bed V 9a ' ,fe ' ma Broth ” s “"<> Co.. 

Urdu. 

0 . 1 , - 1 ; Wat , an , ki , Pad > Part 111 for classes V, VI and VII of Vernacular 
Schools, published by the Newal Ivishore Press, Lucknow. (1 anna . 

A P ° ems > Part 111 fOT Masses V, VI and VII of Verm 

c fools, published by Lala Earn Narain Lai, Allahabad. (1 anna.) 

tt " , an Pa 8'> Part HI (illustrated) for classes V VI and VTT 

1, 6 pS'r SCb0OlS> P " b!iShed bf tbe AWubad a 

Schools, published §‘thetaS-S( PuSStag HolTse,™^ 

for With »‘ illustrations) 

Standard Prek . IllSbla % JiT PUbli8hed by «• 

. 7 - Patriotic Poems in, Urdu, Part III for classes V VT «„a -kttt 

lliglr^pief!’ 0018 ' Wblisbed by P - C- Shreni “ iv. 
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i 8. Hubb-i-Watan in Urdu, Part III (illustrated) for classes Y, VI 

I and VII of Vernacular Schools, published by Eai Sahib Lala Earn Davai 

j Agarwala, Allahabad. (9 pies.) 

9. Hubb-i-Watan in Urdu, Part III (unillustrated) for classes V, 
VI and VII of Vernacular Schools published by Eai Sahib Lala Earn 
Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (6 pies.) 

10. Watan ke Git, Part III for classes V, VI and VII of Vernacular 
Schools, published by the Shishu Press, Allahabad. (9 pies.) 

11. Sarood-i-Watan, Part III (picture edition), for classes V, VI 

> and VII of Vernacular Schools, published by Gautama Broth/ers '& Co., 

Cawnpore. (1 anna 3 pies.) 

12. Sarood-i-Watan, Part III (cheap edition), for classes V, VI 
and VII of Vernacular Schools, published by Gautama Brothers '& Co., 
Cawnpore. (9 pies.) 

13. Watan ka Tarana, Part HI for classes V, VI and VII of Ver- 
nacular Schools, published by the Bhargava Book Agency, Allahabad. 
(1 anna.) 

Arithmetic. 

Classes V to VII. 

Urdu. — Modern Vernacular Arithmetic, Book III, by Jwala Sahai 
Gupta, published by the School Book and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow. 

or 

Blackie’s Arithmetic, Book III, by Ram Swarup Vaish, pub- 
lished by Blackie and Son. 

or 

Longman’s Vernacular School Arithmetic, Part III, by K. 0. 
Bhattacharya, Longmans, Green & Co., Calcutta. (13 annas.) 

The National Press Vernacular Middle Schools Arithmetic (Urdu), 
by P. L. Srivastava, m.a.d. phil. (Oxon), published by Earn Narain Lai, 
Ivatra, Allahabad. (12 annas) (with answers). 

Vernacular Pinal Arithmetic (Urdu), published by Agarwala Press, 
Allahabad. (7 annas 6 pies.) 

Hindi. — Modern Vernacular Arithmetic, Book III, by Jwala Sahai 
Gupta, published by the School Book and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow. 

or 

Blackie’s Arithmetic, Book III, by Earn Swarup Vaish, published 
by Blackie and Son. 

or 

Longman’s Vernacular School Arithmetic, Part III, by K. 0, 
Bhattacharya, Longmans, Green & Co. (12 annas.) 




Of 

Th© National Press Vernacular Middle Schools Arithmetic (Hindi) 5 
by P. L. Srivastava, m.a.d. phil. (Gxon), published by Earn Narain Lai, 
Eatra, Allahabad. (12 annas) (with answers). 

or 

Vernacular Final Arithmetic (Hindi), published by Agarwala Press, 
Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

Books recommended for teachers' use : — 

Arithmetic . — Skiksha Pranali in Hindi and Urdu by K. 0. Bhatta- 
charya and Chandra Mauli Shukul, Indian Press, Allahabad. (12 annas 
each.) 

Co-operative (Sahkari) Usul-i-Amal in questions and answers, by 
Munshi Shiva Charan Lai, Model Houses, Lucknow. The Indian 
Literary Institute, 458, Ganeshganj, Lucknow. 2nd edition. (8 
annas.) 

Vanija Vikash, by Manna Lai Awasthi, Manager and Headmaster, 
Ganga Din Gauri Shankar Vaishya Pathshala, Khapra Mohal, Cawn- 
pore. (8 annas.) 

Mahajani Hindi Eitab ka Bahi Khata in Hindi for Classes IV to 
Vn of Vernacular Schools by Suraj Narayan Mathur, Headmaster, 
Government Normal School, Allahabad, published by Eai Sahib Earn 
Dayal Agarwala, Eatra, Allahabad. (6 annas.) 

Bahi Ehata Shiksha, Part I, for Classes IV to VII of Vernacular 
Schools by Bal Govind Vaishya, Teacher, Town School, Earwi, 1924 
edition. (3 annas.) 

Arithmetic Bahi Ehata, Urdu and Hindi, by Sagar Mai and Earn 
Kunwar Agarwala (1927 edition), published by Gupta Bros. & Co., 
Mandi Dhanaura, Moradabad, (annas 4 each.) 

Navin Anka Ganit Shiksha Pranali, Part I, by Eesari Mai Sharma, 
published by Gokul Chand Sharma, Gitapathi, D. J. Book Ddpot, 
Judhpur. (annas 6 and pies 6.) 

Mahajani Tariqe ka Bahi Ehata in Hindi and Mahajani Bahi Ehata 
in Urdu, by Chandu Lai Vaish, Post Office Eairana, district Muzaffar- 
nagar. (5 annas each.) 

Geometry. 

Class V. 

f . Elements of Geometry, Part I (in Urdu or Hindi), revised edition, by 
A. E. Pierpoint, published by the Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad. 
(4 annas 6 pies each.) 

or 

>TT School Geometry, Parts I, II and IV in one volume in Urdu by 

® a . 11 a " (5 Stevens, Re. 1 and annas 2, or the sama in 

flmdi (Price, 15 annas), published bv Macmillan & fin 
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Modern Vernacular Geometry, Part I, in Urdu, School Book an# 

Apparatus D6pot, 406, Fatehganj , Lucknow. (5 annas.) || 

or ’ | 

Primer of Geometry, Part I, in Urdu or Hindi, by Deb Narain I 

Mukerji, published by Oxford University Press, Calcutta. (5 anna® 
each.) I 

or 1 

Practical Geometry (Urdu and Hindi) by Shyam Behari Lai Kapur, 

1928 edition, published by Agarwal Press, Allahabad (annas 4 Hin di, I 

annas 4 and pies 6 Urdu.) I 

Class VI. I 

Elements of Geometry, Part II (in Urdu or Hindi), revised edition,, 
by A. E. Pierpoint, published by the Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad. I 

(14 annas each.) 

or 

School Geometry, Parts I, II and IV, in one volume in Urdu, by 
H. S. Hall and P. H. Stevens, Re. 1 and anna3 2 or the same in 
Hindi. (Price, 15 annas), published by Macmillan & Co. 

or j 

Modern Vernacular Geometry, Part II , in Urdu, and Hindi, School 
Book and Apparatus Depot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow. (8 annas.) 

or 

Primer of Geometry, Parts II and III, in Urdu or Hindi, by Deb 
Narain Mukerji, published by Oxford University Press, Calcutta. 

(14 annas each version.) 

or 

Analytic Geometry (Hindi and Urdu), by Shyam Behari Lai Kapur 
(1928 edition), published by Agarwal Press, Allahabad (annas 14 Hindi,. 

He. 1 Urdu.) 

Class VII. I 

I 

Elements of Geometry, Part II (in Urdu or Hindi), revised edition, 
fcy A. E. Pierpoint, published by the Indian Press, Limited, Alla habad. 

(14 annas each.) 

or 

School Geometry, Parts I, II and IV in one volume in Urdu by 
JL S. Hall and F. H. Stevens, He. 1 and annas 2 or the same • 
in Hindi. (Price, 15 annas) Macmillan & Co. 



Modern Vernacular Geometry, Part 111, in Urdu and Hindi, School 
■Book and Apparatus Depot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow. ■ (11 annas 
each.) 

Of 

Primer of Geometry, Parts XI and III, Urdu or Hindi, by Deb 
Narain Mukerji, published by Oxford University Press, Calcutta. 
(14 annas each version.) 

or 

Analytic Geometry (Hindi and Urdu), by Shyam Behari Lai Kapur 
(1928 edition), published by Agarwal Press, Allahabad (annas 14 Hindi. 
Ee. 1 Urdu.) 

Book recommended for teacher's use : — 

Prathmic Rekhaganit (Godfrey and Siddon’s Geometry), Part I, in 
Hindi, Macmillan & Co. (12 annas.) 

History (for schools taking curriculum II). 

Class V. 

Mashaheer-i-Tarikh-i-Hind (reprinted edition) in Urdu or Bharatiya 
Itihas charitawali in Hindi, by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, published by the 
Indian Press, Allahabad. (Re. 1 each.) 

or 

Hindustan ki Tarikh-i-Kahaniyan, revised edition, by Kali Das 
Kapur, m.a., l.t. , published by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (14 
annas) (for one year only). 


Bharatiya Itihas ke Kahaniyan, revised edition, by Ka! 
m.a. , l.t., published by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, 
(for one year only). 


Hind ke Jan Nisar (Heroes of India), revised and improved edition 
by Suraj Narain Mathur, published, by Rai Sahib Ram Dayal Ag-arwala 
Allahabad. (Re. 1) (for one year only). 

or 

Bharat ke Saput (Heroes of India), revised and improved edition 
by Suraj Narain Mathur, published by Rai Sahib Ram Dayai Agarwala! 
Allahabad. (Re. 1) (for one vear onlv.l 
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Class VI. 

Urdu.- Tarikh-i-Hind, Part I, by E. Marsden and Lala Jiya Earn, 
published by Macmillan & Co., 1922 edition, revised. (He. 1.) 


Tarikh-i-Hind (Elementary History of India), Part I, revised edi- 
tion, by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, m.a., ll.b., d.litt., published by Indian 
Press, Allahabad. (Ee. 1) (for one year only). 

or 

Hindustan ki Ibtadai Tarikh, Part I, revised edition, by Kali Das 
Kapoor, published by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (14 annas) (for 
-one year only). 

Hindi. Bharat Varsha ka Itihas, Part I, by E. Marsden and Lala 
Sita Earn, b.a., published by Macmillan & Co., 1922 edition revised 
edition. (12 annas.) 
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Bharat Varsh ka Prarambhik Itihas, Part I, revised edition by 
Kali Das Kapoor, m.a., l.t., published by Newal Kishore Press, Luck- 
now. (12 annas) (for one year only). 

or 

Bharat Varsh ka Saral Itihas (Elementary history of India), Part I, 
revised edition, by Dr. Iswari Prasad, m.a., ll.b., d.l.tt., published by 
Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (Ee. 1) for one year only). 

Class VII. 

Urdu. Tarikh-i-Hind, Part II, by E. Marsden and Lala Jiya Earn, 
published by Macmillan & Co., 1922 edition, revised. (Ee. 1.) 

or 

Hindustan ki Ibtadai Tarikh, Part II, revised edition, by Kali Das 
Kapor, published by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (14 annas) (for 
one year only). 


Tarikh-i-PIind (Elementary History of India) Part II (Eevised edi- 
tion) by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, m.a., ll.b., D.Litt., published by Indian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (As. 14). (Eor one year only.) 

Hindi. Bharat Varsha ka Itihas, Part II, by E. Marsden and Lala 
Sita Earn, b.a., published by Macmillan & Co. (12 annas.) 

or 

Bharat Varsh ka Prarambhik Itihas, Part II, revised edition by 
Kali Das Kapoor, m.a., l.t., published by Newal Kishore Press, Luck- 
now. (12 annas) (for one year only). 


MVI 



Urdu . — Vernacular School Jughraphia, Parts II — IY, in Urdu, 
revised 1930 edition, by Madan Lai Jain, published by Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta. (Part II, 9 annas; Part III, 10 annas; Part IV, 
Ee. 1-6.) 


Longman’s Vernacular School Jughraphia, Parts II to IV in Urdu 
revised edition, by H. B. "Wetherill, m.a., published by Messrs. Long- 
man Green and Co., Calcutta. Parts II and III, 9 annas, Urdu or Hindi 
each; Part IV, Be. 1 annas 4, Urdu or Hindi each.) 


Vernacular School Jugraphia for classes V to VII in Urdu, by Bam 
Narain Misra, B.A., published by Bai Sahib Munshi Gulab Singh and 
Sons, Lahore, and Allahabad. (9 annas, class V, Urdu, class VI Urdu,, 
8 annas and class VII, Urdu edition, 13 annas) (for one year only). 


or 

Bharatvarsh ka Saral Itihas (Elementary History of India) Part H, 
revised edition by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, m.a., ll.b., D.Litt., published by 
Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (As. 14) (for one year only). 

History (for schools taking curriculum I). 

The following books are recommended for the use of classes V, VI 
and VII : — 

Bharat Varsh ka Saral Itihas (Elementary History of India), Part 
II, revised edition, by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, m.a., ll.b., d.l.tt., published 
by Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (14 annas) (for one year only). 

or 

Tarikh-i-Hind (Elementary History of India), Part II, revised edi- 
tion, by Dr. Ishwari Prasad, m.a., ll.b., d.ltti., published by Indian 
Press, Allahabad . (14 annas) (for one years only). 

Bharat Varsh ka Itihas, Part II, by E. Marsden and Sita Bam,, 
published by Macmillan and Co. (12 annas). 

or 


Tarikh-i-Hind, Part II, by E. Marsden and Jiya Bam, published 
by Macmillan & Co. (Be. 1.) 

or 


Ibtidai Tarikh Hindustan, Part II, by Kali Das Kapur, revised 
edition, published by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (14 annas.) 

or 

Bharat Varsh ka Parambhik Itihas, Part II, revised edition, by Kalr 
Das Kapoor, m.a., l.t., published by Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow- 
(1*2 annas) (for one year only). 


Geography. 


Classes V to VII. 
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or 

National Press ka Vernacular School Jugrapkia, Parts 11 to IV in 
Urdu, by Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by the National Press, Allah- 
abad. Part II, 8 annas; Part III, 7 annas; Part IV, 12 annas.)’ 

or 

Hindustan ka Ibtedai Jughraphia (revised), Part- II, for class V, 
Asia ka Ibtedai Jughraphia (revised), Part III for class VI, Dunya ka 
Mukhtasar Jughraphia (revised), Part IV for class VII, in Urdu, by 
Daya Maheshwar Dayal and Sripati Prasad, published by the In dian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (Part II, annas 9; Part III 10 annas and Part 
IV, 12 annas.) 

Hindi . — Vernacular School Bhugol, Parts H— IV, in Hindi, revised 
1930 edition, by Madan Lai Jain, published by Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta. (Part II, 6 annas; Part III, 8 annas; Part IV, Ee. 1.) 

or 

Longman’s Vermicular School Bhugol, Parts II to IV in Hindi, 
revised edition, by, PI. B. Wetherill, m.a., published by Messrs. Long- 
mans Green & Co., Calcutta. (Parts II and III, Urdu or Hindi, 9 
annas each; Part IV, Ee. 1 annas 4, Urdu or Hindi each.) 

or 

Vernacular School Bhugol for classes V to VII in Hindi, by B am 
Narain Misra, b.a., published by Eai Sahib Munshi Gulab Singh and 
Sons, Lahore, Allahabad. (8 annas class V; 7 annas 6 pies class VI, 
Hindi; 13 annas, elass VII, Hindi (for one year only). 

or 

National Press ka Vernacular School Bhugol, Parts II to IV, in 
Hindi, by Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by. the National Press, Allah- 
abad. (Part II, 8 annas; Part III 7 annas and Part IV 12 annas.) 

Hindustan ka Parambkik Bhugol, Part II for class V, Asia ka 
Parambhik Bhogol, Part III, for class VI, Prithvi ka Shankshipt Vernan, 
Part IV, (revised) for class VII, in Hindi by Daya Maheshwar Dayal and 
Sripati Prasad, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (Part II 
9 annas; Part III 10 annas and Part IV 12 annas.) 

Books recommended for teachers’ use : — 

Middle Class Geography, Parts I and II, in one volume, in Urdu, 
for Standard V, by E. Marsden. Macmillan & Co. (10 annas.) 

Middle Class Geography, Part HI, in Urdu for Standard VI, by 
E. Marsden. Macmillan & Co. (13 annas 6 pies.) 

Middle School Geography, Eurasia, for Standard V, in Urdu, by 
C. Morrison. Macmillan & Co. (8 annas.) 

Middle School Geography, for Standard VI — Africa, Australasia 
and the New World in Urdu, by C. Morrison. Macmillan & Co. 
(Ee, 1.) 
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Middle Class Geography, Parts I and II in one volume in Hindi 
for Standard V, by E. Marsden. Macmillan & Co. (10 annas.) 

Middle Class Geography, Part III, in Hindi for Standard VI, by E. 
Marsden. Macmillan & Co. (10 annas 6 pies.) 

Middle School Geography, Eurasia, for Standard V, in Hindi, b) 
C. Morrison, Macmillan & Co. (10 annas.) 

Middle School Geography for Standard VI — Africa, Australasia and 
the New World, in Hindi, by C. Morrison, Macmillan & Co. (Em 1-4.) 

Ehugol Bhaskar, by Earn Pratap Singh and Earn Palat Singh, 
Udai Pratap College, Benares. (Ee. 1-4.) 

Anokhi Duniya, Part II, by Munshi Lall Agarwala, published by 
Macmillan & Co., Calcutta. (10 annas.) 

Adbhut Sansar, Part II, by Munshi Lai Agarwala, published bv 
Macmillan and Co., Calcutta. (12 annas.) 

Agriculture. 

Classes V to VII. 

Hindi bo.oks. 

Zaraiti Headers, Parts I and II, by Deo Datt Sharma, published by 
Vishwa Nath & Co., Booksellers, Basti. (Ee. 1-7.) 

Heston Zaraiti Headers, Parts I, n and III, by Khan Sahib M. 
Abdul Qayum, Store-keeper, Agriculture College, Cawnpore. (Ee. 1-12 ) 

Krishi Shastra, by Tej Shankar Kochak, published by Ivrishi Shastra 
Office, Walipura, Bulandshahr. (Es. 2.) 

Urdu books. 

Zaraiti Headers, Parts I and II, by Deo Datt Sharma, published by 
Vishwa Nath & Co., Booksellers, Basti. (Ee. 1-7.) 

Meston Zaraiti Headers, Parts I, II and III, by Khan Sahib M. 
Abdul Qaiyum, Store-keeper, Agriculture College, Cawnpore. (Es. 2.) 

Eahbaii Zarait by Tej Shankar Kochak, published by Ivrishi Shastra 
Office, Walipura, Bulandshahr. (Es. 2-8.) ' 

Agriculture. 

For the use of teachers. 

Zaraiti Headers, Parts I and II, in Urdu and Hindi, by Deo Datt 
Sharma, published by Vishwa Nath & Co., Booksellers, Basti. (Be. 1-7 
each, part both versions) . 

Meston Zaraiti Headers, Parts I, II and III in Urdu and Hindi, 
by Khan Sahib M. Abdul Qayum, Store-keeper, Agriculture College, 
Cawnpore. (Es. 2, Urdu version each part, Ee. 1-12; Hindi version 
each part). 

Krishi Shastra, by Tej Shankar Kochak, published by Krishi Shas- 
tra, Office, Walipura, Bulandshahr. (Es. 2.) 
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Curriculum for Vernacular Primary Schools lor Boys. 
United Provinces, for 1932*33. 



The following points regarding the curriculum should be carefully 
noted : — 


ARITHMETIC. 


Class IV. 


Simple lessons in. account-keeping (roznamcha and khata) should 
be introduced wherever the teacher is capable of giving such instruc- 
tion. 


Object Lessons. 

In no case is the course to be introduced in a school unless the inspect- 
ing officer is satisfied that there is a teacher on the staff who is competent 
to teach it. Where no such teacher is available, object lessons should 
be given according to existing practice. 

Books recommended for teachers’ use : — 

Prakriti Niriksban (Nature study books), Parts 1 to 3, by the late 
Babu Manik Chand Gupta. Babu Har Cbaran Das Bhargava, Manager, 
Bhargava School Book D6p6t, Aminabad Park, Lucknow. (Re. 1.) 

Prakriti Nirikshan ki Shiksba Deepika, by Babu Deb Narayan 
Mukerji, Professor, Training College, Allahabd. Oxford University 
Press, Calcutta. (10 annas.,) 

Bisala Mutala Qudrat for teachers, by Babu Deb Narayan Mukerji, 
Lecturer, Training College, Allahabad, Oxford University Press, Cal- 
* cutta. (10 annas.) 

“Baghbani” (in Hindi), published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad. 
(Revised edition). (8 annas.) 
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CURRICULUM FOR VERNACULAR PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
FOR BOYS FOR 1932-33. 

Preparatory Section. 

Note. — In the preparatory and lower primary sections the teacher will give practical 
instruction in hygiene by seeing that the boys’ bodies, hair, nails, teeth and clothes are 
clean; that their hair is free from nits; that the boys keep their nails short and do not bite 
them; that boys whose sight is not good are not required to strain their eyes, but that the 
parents are advised to provide them with spectacles ; that the parents of boys whose teeth 
are carious are advised to take the boys to a dentist; that clean pure drinking water is 
available; that the class-room is clean, tidy and well-ventilated and that the boys help 
to keep it so. The teacher should himself set an example of healthy living. 

Infant Glass* 

1. Conversation. 

(1) Simple conversation about familiar objects, actions and 

simple pictures. 

(2) Illustrative movement, imitation and play. 

2 . Reading. 

(1) To read at sight with correct pronunciation, words and 

sentences from the text-books and to know the meaning 

of words. 

(2) To recognize all the simple and compound characters at sight. 

N.B . — (i) Reading sheets and the blackboard should be frequently used. 

(ii) The boys should practise word-building by means of brick and cardboard letters. 

3. Writing. 

N.B.— The teaching of writing should begin when words and letters ca’n be 
recognized by the children. 

(1) To copy in sand, clay and on mud bricks the forms of the letters read. 

(2) To copy on ruled takhtis from the blackboard from large sheets or from head 
line.-} written on taktis by the teachers or from printed writing slips in large hand charac- 

ers and easy monosyllables, and also to write to dictation words and sentences from 
the text, ' 

4. Arithmetic. 

(1) Notation and numeration to 1,000. 

(2) Simple addition and subtraction; answers not to exceed ft 

figures. 

(3) Construction and memorising of tables up to 16 x 10. 

(4) Simple multiplication and division by numbers net greater, 

than 9. 
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5. Object lessons . — -As in the scheme prescribed (vide Appendix IV). 

6. Drawing.- To draw simple outlines of common objects with 
varied material. Drawings on talc litis siiould be done vatn chalk; 
drawings 'on the ground with seeds, thread, grass, reeds, sticks, esc. 

7. Physical exercises .— As prescribed in Appendix III. 


Lower Primary Section. 

Class L 

1. heading . — To read accurately at sight from the text-book and 
to explain the meanings of words and sentences. To recite 40 lines 
of poetry. 

2. Writing . — To write on takhtis sentences to dictation from the 
text-book. Copy-slips should be used. 

3. Arithmetic . — Notation and numeration ‘extended. The four 

simple rules, addition and subtraction in Indian money; answers not 
to exceed Es. 1,000. Ideas of fractions § fro be taught by con- 

crete examples. Tables up to 10 x 10 x 10 x f to be constructed 
and learnt. 

4. Object lessons. — As in the scheme prescribed (vide Appendix 

IV). 

5. * Drawing . — As prescribed in Appendix II. 

6. Physical exercises . — As prescribed in Appendix III. 

Class II. 

1. Reading . — To read accurately at sight from the text-book and 
to explain the meanings of words and sentences. To recite 60 lines 
of poetry. 

2. Writing . — T'o write on paper sentences to dictation. Copy- 
slips should be used. Simple letters to be composed and written by 
boys. 

3. Arithmetic . — The four compound rules in Indian money and 
weights and measures in common use with miscellaneous examples. 
Indian symbols for sums in money and weights also to be taught. 

Note. — B oys reading Nagri will learn the Hindi symbols and those reading Urdu 
will learn the raqams, but any boy may learn both. 

Tables up to 20x|» §, 1}, 1§, 2J to be constructed and learnt. 

4. Geography. — The meaning and use of a map; the points of 
the compass; explanation of simple geographical terms bv reference- 
to a map or diagram. Illustrations by means of models to be encour- 


This subject is optional 



aged. Teachers should be required to draw large scale maps of the 
■village to be fastened to the wall and used with the class. 

5. Object lessons. — As in the scheme prescribed (vide Appendix 

IV). 

6. * Dr awing. — As prescribed in Appendix II. 

7. Physical exercises. — As prescribed in Appendix III 


Upper Primary Section. 


Class III. 


1. Beading. — -Tb read at sight from the text-books and to explain 
the words and sentences. To recite 80 lines of poetry from the literary 
reader. Practice in reading simple specimens of script (Urdu only). 

2. Grammar. — Oral teaching of elementary grammar in its practi- 
cal application. 

3. Writing. — To write passages to dictation from the text-books 
or from bobks of equal difficulty. Copy-books or slips to be used. 
Letters to be composed and written by the boys with proper forms of 
address. 


Arithmetic. L.C.M. by factors.' Vulgar fractions. Exercises, 
both oral and written, on the rules already learnt and having a direct 
bearing on matters of every day concern. 

5. Geography. Map of the district, with simple notes on histor- 
cal events. “ " ' 


^6. Object lessons.— As in the scheme prescribed (vide Appendix 

7. * Drawing. — As prescribed in Appendix II. 

8. Physical exercises. — As prescribed in Appendix III 

Class IY. 

1. Reading .—To read at sight from the text-books and from other 

nooks and to explain words, allusions and sentences. KeadinJ of the 
script (Urdu only), more particularly patwaris’ papers (in rnraUchJS 
and such documents as pattas and gabuliats. To recZ 100 $ 

poetry from the literary reader. iUU Imes of 

2. of 8peec h, SJnta 6(y words 

mX'St f T a b0 ? ° f ^ 

ordhwy topic witi prop8r fomu „ > V“ d ; z \ ssyss 


. . .. .. . _ /_ a ; 
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4. Arithmetic . — Sample proportion by unitary method; simple 
interest ; practice ; simple lessons in account-keeping (roznamcha and 
khata). Simple lessens in compound interest. Urdu and Hindi figures 
for weights and measures. 

5. Geography . — Principal features, provinces and the most impor- 
tant towns of India to be taught from the map. United Provinces to 
be taught in detail. 

6. Object lessons . — As in the scheme prescribed (vide Appendix 

TV). 

7. * Drawing . — As prescribed in Appendix n . 

8. Physical exercises . — As prescribed in Appendix IH. 

NoTB.~-The teacher will give lessons on Hygiene and Temperance, teaching the 
course given in Appendix I of the curriculum at least twice during the school year. 

* This subject is optional. 



' 




APPENDIX I. 

Outline Syllabus for lessons on Hygiene in Glasses III and IY, 

Class III. 

Lesson 1 . 

, f ean H ne ss of the body .— Necessity of cleanliness for our own s 

smlu°Lt h f S i dc T-lT' of ™ cleanliness to cuts and sores; objection! 
smell from dirty children; dangers of handling food with dirtv hand? 


Care and 
danger of nits, 
bitten. 


Lesson 3. 

ling and how to wash properly 
:ing purposes; col ’ "... 
whole body should be washed 


, , - r - - soap; warm water best 

a for tome; face, neck and hands need most 

~ _I once daily. 

Lesson 4. 

be moved ft^ff nlineS °a b ° dy iDside aS Wel1 as out; bowels should 
behoved at least once a day at a regular time, preferably in the morn- 

, °f re , gl i ant y an ™P° rt ant reason for constipation. Drink 

a glass of water before retiring for the night. 

Lesson 5. 

Clothing.— Need for change of clothing once a week* no elnfh-mrr 
worn during the day should be worn also at night. Importance of tidh 

Lesson 6. 

F !f l f V an j sunlight.—’ The value of fresh air and sunlight- neces 
sity of fresh air for lungs. Best air is out of doors ° 

Lesson 7. 

Lesson 8. 

at:w.ira.* as m 

r °° m - ° Pen W, ' na ™’ to ta™ 



Lesson 9 . $ 

Do children sleep with open windows in winter? Do they have a. I 

fire or lamp in the room? Do they cover up their face and head? Say 
how ventilation should be secured in winter. j 

Lesson 10 . j 

Care of the teeth . — The importance of teeth : the more they are used 
the better for them. How to keep teeth in good condition? A lesson 
in cleaning the teeth showing how to use the datoon. 

Lesson 11 . 

Articles useful for cleaning teeth. What do children generally use 
,vt home for cleaning their teeth? When to clean teeth (best before 
going to bed and in the morning)? Injurious effects of pan on teeth. ; 

Harmful effects of picking teeth with pins, sticks. . 

Class IY. 

Lesson 1 . 

Wholesome food and eating habits. — Adequate nutrition is the best 
protection against illness and ensures a better and quicker recovery from 
fatigue. Children should be taught the values of food such as milk, 
fresh fruits, green vegetables and the bad effects of spices and too many 
^ * sweets. 

Lesson 2 . 

Evils of intoxicants and drugs . — What are the chief intoxicants and 
drugs people use (wine, opium and its various derivatives, hemp, tari, 
charas)? Typical appearances of people who are addicted to various \ 

forms of intoxicants and drugs. Evil effects of each class of intoxicants f 

and mental, physical and moral deterioration that ensues. Use of intoxi- 
cants ruinous to the peace and happiness of the family. 

Lesson 3 . 

j 

Meals should be regular in period of time; no food between regular 
meals, advantageous to drink water when thirsty and between meals, but I 

not much water during meals. Never drink with food in mouth; eat 1 

, ^ slowly, chew food well. Hands and face should be washed before meals. 

Lesson 4. 

m Children should not eat dirty food, thfe remainder of what someone 
else has partly eaten or share glass or cup with other children ; point out 
the danger of transmission of disease by this. Name diseases, that may 
be transmitted. 

Lesson 5 . 

Care of the eyes, and ears. — Children should at once tell their teacher, 
if they are unable properly to see words in books or on the blackboard. 

Need for good light on all work; not to bend over work or read or sew 
in a bad light. 

I Cleaning of the eyes. — Use of Boric acid. 
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Lesson 6, 

Danger of putting any hard substance into ear. How to clean ear of 
accumulated wax? 

Common injections diseases . — Cause, manner of spread and protec- 
tion against — 


(i) Cholera. 

(ii) Plague. 

(iii) Small-pox. 

(iv) Malaria. 

(v) Hookworm. 


Lesson 7. 
Lesson 8. 
Lesson 9. 
Lesson 10. 
Lesson 11. 


Lesson 12. 

Domestic Hygiene,— Proper storage of food and water in the house 

manner of contamination of food and pollution of water. 

Lesson 13. 

Cleanliness of towns and village. Importance of proper disposal of 
refuse and manures and of dejecta in house. 

Books recommended for the use of teachers are 

Usul-i-Talim-o-Intizam-i-Madrasa for use of teachers of Vernacular 
Primary Schools, by Babu Deb Narayan Mukerji and Pandit Duma 
Prasad Mushran, Allahabad. 1923 edition. Indian Trading Co.* 
Chauk, Allahabad. (10 annas.) b 

HYGIENE. 

Article on Health, by Major Megaw, i.m.s. (in the War Journal),. 
Aiza-o-Sehat-i-Insanx m Urdu, or, Manushi Angatatha Swastha in Hindi 
by -K. G. Bhattacharya, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (12. 
annas each), or Hifzan-i-Sehat, Parts 1 and 2 in one volume, in Urdu 
y Munshx Eahmat Elahi Siddiqi, Sub-Assistant Surgeon (corrected 
edition). Published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (Bs. 2.) 

t Ta ^ urust i M Pahli Kitab, (Urdu) by Cononel J. W. D Mecaw 
Indian Bed Cross Society, Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. (12 annas.)"' ’ 

T w W Ti Sth MS akS - ha i a ? r -? t]:imic N Uama (the Hindi version of Colonel 

Yi=<«B.rLodS%eM ^ ^ CMS S0Cie(7 ' 
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Arogya Dig Darshan (Urdu), by Mahatma Mohan Dap Karam 
Chand Gandhi, published by Narayan Dat Sahgul & Sons, Booksellers, 
Lahore. 1st edition. (12 annas.) 

Lower Swasth (Hindi), by Sriyut Bimai, Narvadeshwar, Pusta- 
kalaya, Babura, Shahabad. 1925 edition. (2 annas.) 

Arogya Dig Darshan (Hindi), by Mahatma Mohan Das ~Ka.ra.rn 
Chand Gandhi, translated by Bishambhar Sahai Premi, Meerut. 
(6 annas.) 

Hygiene Yani Hifz-i-Sehat, Parts I — IV, by Eai Sahib Dr. Daya 
Nidhan (1st edition) published by School Book and Apparatus Depot, 
406, Fatehganj, Lucknow. (Part 1, 6 annas; Parts II and IH; 7 annas 
each, Part IV, 8 annas.) 

Hygiene ya Swasthya Eaksha ki Prarambhik Shiksha, Parts I— IV, 
by Eai Sahib Dr. Daya Nidhan, (1st edition), pubished by School Book 
and Apparatus Depot. 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow. (Part I annas 6; 
Parts II and IH 7 annas each; Part IV, 8 annas.) 

TEMPERANCE. 

Manual of Temperance (Urdu or Hindi), by Munshi Mewa B am , 
b.a. , late Inspector of Schools, Jhansi division. (6 annas each.) 

Jiwa-n Path Pradip (moral instructions to the young), compiled by 
Pandit Ganga Datt Pande, Head Master, Deo-Nagri High School, 
Meerut. 



APPENDIX II, 

Alphabet Charts and Test-books. 

Alphabet Charts. 

Infant Class. 

The following charts are approved for use : — 

Urdu : — 

Urdu Chart no. I (illustrated), showing simple letters. (Be. 1-12.) 
Indian Press, Allahabad. 

Urdu Chart (unillustrated), showing simple letters in thick type. 
(Be. 1.) Grulab Singh & Sons, Lahore. 

Urdu Chart no. II (unillustrated), showing simple and compound 
letters. (Be. 1.) Indian Press, Allahabad. 

Urdu Chart no. Ill (unillustrated), showing combination of 
vowels. (Be. 1.) Indian Press, Allahabad. 

Urdu Chart (illustrated), containing pictures of inanimate 
objects. (Annas 12.,) Indian Press, Allahabad (tor 
Islamia schools). 

Hindi : — 

Hindi Charts nos. I and II (illustrated), showing simple letters. 
(Bs. 3-8 for both.) Indian Press, Allahabad. 

Hindi Alphabet Chart no. I (unillustrated), in bold type, showing 
simple letters printed in black colour. (Price Be. 1-4.) 
Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. 

Hindi Chart (unillustrated), showing combination of vowels, 
printed in red and black colours. (Be. 1-4.) Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow. 

Two Hindi Alphabet Charts (unillustrated), showing combination 
of vowels. (Bs. 2 for both.) Girdhar Lai Pacholi, Shah- 
para, Aligarh. 

Hindi Alphabet Chart (unillustrated), showing combination of 
consonants in two colours. (Be. 1-4.) Newal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow. 


VERNACULAR READERS. 

Infant Class. 

The primers approved for use as alternative to charts are' 


Bacbchon ka Bagh, Pahli and Dusri Kiari (revised), published by 
tfewal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (Pahli Kiari— Uncoloured, 1 anna; 
ired, 1 anna 6 pies. Dusri Kiari — Uncoloured, 2 annas; coloured, 
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Shanti Press Readers for Infant Classes, A and B, by Rai Sahib 
Raghunath Das, and Maulvi Mohammad Rafi, published by Rai Sahib 
Dala Ram Dayal Agarwala, Katra, Allahabad. (1 anna 9 pies each.) 


Asan Urdu Primers, Parts I and II, by Daya Shankar Dube and 
Saiyid Zamin Ali, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 
(1 anna 6 pies each.) 


Gulab Reader Series — Infant Readers, Parts I and II, by Maulvi 
Abdul Wahid, published by Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab Singh and Sons, 
Lahore. (1 anna 5 pies each.) 


Bachchon ki Pahli and Dusri Kitab, by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Idris 
Ahmad, and Adhvapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani Book 
Depot, Lucknow. (Pahli Kitab — Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies. 
Finish paper, 2 annas 6 pies. Pictures on Art paper, 3 annas. Dusri 
Kitab — Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies; Superior edition, 2 annas.) 


Silsila-i-Nisab Hindustani ka Asan Qaida and Asan Kitab, by 
Khwaja Hamid Ullah Mehr, revised by Mir Mehdi Hasan, published 
by Mufeez and Sons, Muslim University Press, Aligarh. (1 anna 6 
pies each.) 


Urdu ki Pahli and Dusri Sirhi, by Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi, and 
Saiyid Manzur Husain Musavi, published by the Onkar Press, Allah- 
abad. (Pahli Sirha, 1 anna. Dusri Sirhi, 2 annas.) 


Hindi- 


Bal Bodh, Primers I and II, edited by Daya Shankar Dube, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, Limted, Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies each.) 


Bal Batika Pahli and Dusri Kiari, revised edition, published by 
the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (Pahli Kiari — uncoloured 1 anna, 
coloured, 1 anna 6 pies. Dusri Kiari — Uncoloured, 2 annas; coloured, 2 
annas 6 pies.) 


Pahli and Dusri Bal Pothi, by Sahitya Ratna Ayodhya Singh Upa- 
dhya and Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani Book 
Ddpot, Lucknow. (Pahli Pothi — Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies. 
Finish paper, 2 annas 6 pies. Pictures on art paper, 3 annas. Dusri 
Pothi — Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies; Superior edition, 2 annas 9 pies.) 


VI 

Bal Shiksha Primer, by Krishna Kanta Malviya, published by Sri 
Baj Narain Suri, Chowk Ganga Das, Allahabad. (l anna 6 pies.) 




It 
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and 

Bal Shiksha, Part I, by Krishna. Kanta Malviya and Maulvi Asghar 
Husain, “Asghar/’ published by Sri Kaj Narain Suri, Chowk Ganga Das, 
Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 


Bachchon ki Primer, Parts I and II, by Sudarshan Acharya, and 
Shiva Prasad Srivastava, published by the Shishu Press, Allahabad. 
Part I — 2 annas 6 pies. Part II — 2 annas.) 


Hindi ki Pahli and Dusri Sirhi, by Dr. Earn Prasad Tripathi, 
published by the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (Pahli Sirhi 1 anna. Dusri 
Sirhi 2 annas.) 

or ■ 

Bachchon ki Primer, Parts I and II, by Sudarshan Acharya and 
Shiva Prasad Srivastava, published by the Shishu Press, Allahabad.. 
(2 annas each.) 

Book recommended for teachers' use : — 

Anupam Niyam, by Suraj Narayan Mat'hur, Head Master, Gov- 
ernment Normal School, Allahabad, published by the 
Indian Press., Ltd, Allahabad.- 1925 edition. (2 annas.) 

Class I. 


stam Book Depot, Lucknow. (Pattern I, coloured plates, 
4 annas. Pattern II, cheaper edition, 3 annas 6 pies.) 
or 

Asan Urdu, Part I, by Saiyid Zamin Ali and Daya Shankar Dube 
published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (8 n.rma.1 
6 pies.) 

or 

Hindi Press Series Pahli Kitab, edited by Bamji Lai Sharmi; 
and Sri Earn Bajpai, published by the Hindi Press, Allah- 
abad. (3 annas 6 pies.) 


& anti Press Reader, Part I, by Eai Sahib Eaghunath Das 'and 
Muhammad Eafi, published by Eai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal 
Agarwala, Allahabad. (3 annas 6 pies.) 
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:U or 

Onkar Reader, Pahli Kitab, by Saiyid Manzoor Husain and Dr. 
Ram Prasad Tripathi, published by the Onkar Press. 
Allahabad. (3 annas.) 

or 

Newal Kishore Press Reader I in Urdu by Prem Chand and 
Mohammad Askari, b.a., published by Newal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow. (3 annas.) 

For Urban Areas . 

\ Hindustani Zaban ki Pahli Kitab, by Khan Bahadur Idris Ahmad 

and Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani 
Book Depot, Lucknow. Pattern I coloured plates, 4 
annas. Pattern II, cheaper edition, 3 annas 6 pies.) 
or 

Asan Urdu, Part I, by Saiyid Zamin Ali and Daya Shankar 
/ Dube, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 

(3 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

j ' Hindi Press Series Pahli Kitab, edited by Ramji Lai Sharma 

and Sri Ram Bajpai, published by the Hindi Press, Allah- 
abad. (3 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Shanti Press Reader, Part I, by Rai Sahib Raghunath Das and 
Muhammad Rafi, published by Rai Sahib Lala Ram 
Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (3 annas 6 pies.) 
or 

Onkar Reader, Pahli Kitab, by Saiyid Manzoor Husain and 
Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi, published by the Onkar Press, 
Allahabad. (3 annas.) 

or 

4 Gulab Reader, Part I, by Abdul Wahid, published by Rai Sahib 

Munshi Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore. (5 annas.) 
or 


Newal Kishore Press Reader I in Urdu by Prem Chand and 
Mohammad Askari, b.a., published by Newal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow. (3 annas.) 

Hindi — 


For Rural Areas, 

Hindustani ki Pahli Pothi, by Ajodhya Singh Upadhya and 
Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani Book 
Ddpot, Lucknow. (Pattern I, coloured plates, 4 annas. 
Pattern II, cheaper edition, 3 annas 6 pies.) 


I 

M 



Bal Bodh Reader, Part I, edited by Daya Shankar Dube, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (3 annas 
6 pies.) 


Hindi Press Series Pahli Kitab, edited by Ramji Lai Sharma and 
Sri Ram Bajpai, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad. 
(3 annas 6 pies.) 


Shanti Press Reader, Part I, by Rai Sahib Raghunath Das, pub- 
lished by Rai Sahib Lala Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad 
(3 annas 9 pies.) 


Onkar Reader, Pahli Kitab, by Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi, pub- 
lished by the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (3 annas.) 


Newal Kishore Press Reader I in Hindi by Prem Chand 
and Mohammad Askari, b.a., published by Newal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow. (3 annas.) 

For Urban Areas. 

Hindustani ki Pahli Pothi, by Ajodhya Singh Upadhya and 
Adliyapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani Book 
Depot, Lucknow. (Pattern I, coloured plates, 4 annas- 
Pattern II, cheaper edition, 3 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Bal Bodh Reader, Part I, edited by Daya Shankar Dube pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, Ltd.', Allahabad. (3 annas 


Hindi Pi ess -Series Pahli Ivitab, edited by Ramji L 
Sri Ram Bajpai, published by the Hindi Pr 
(8 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Shanti Press Reader, Part I, by Rai Sahib Raghu: 
lished by Rai Sahib Lala Ram Dayal Agarw 
(3 annas 9 pies.) 


■asad Tripathi, pub- 
(3 annas.) 
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or 

Gulab Reader, Part I, by Abdul Wahid, published by Rai S ahi b 
Munshi Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore. (5 anans 4 pies.) 
or 

Newal Kishore Press Reader I in Hindi by Munshi Prem Chand 
and Mirza Mohammad Askari, b.a., published by Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow. (3 annas.) 

Class II. 

Urdu :• — 

( For rural areas). 

Hindustani Zaban ki Dusri Kitab, by Khan Bahadur Idris Ahmad 
and Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani 
Book Depot, Lucknow. (Pattern I coloured plates, 6 
annas 6 pies; Pattern II, cheaper edition, 4 annas 9 pies.) 
or 

Asan Urdu, Part II, by Saiyid Zamin Ali and Daya Shankar 
Dube, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 
(4 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Hindi Press Series Dusri Kitab, edited by Ramji Lai Sharma 
and Sri Ram Bajpai, published by the Hindi Press, Allah- 
abad. (4 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Shanti Press Reader, Part II, by Rai Sahib Raghunath Das and 
Mohammad Rafi, published by Rai Sahib Lala Ram 
Dayal Agarwala, Allahabd. (5 annas 3 pies.) 

or 

Onkar Reader, Dusri Kitab, by Saiyid Manzoor Husain and 
Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi, published by the Onkar Press 
Allahabad. (4 annas.) 

or 

Newal Kishore Press Reader, Part II, in Urdu by Prem Chand 
and Mohammad Askari, b.a., published by Newal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 6 pies.) 

( For urban areas). 

Hindustani Zaban ki Dusri Kitab, by Khan Bahadur Idris Ahmad 
and Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani 
Book Depot, Lucknow. (Pattern I coloured plates, 6 
annas 6 pies; Pattern II, cheaper edition, 4 annas 9 pips.) 



' 



Ui 

Asm Urdu, Part II, by Saiyid Zamin All and Daya Shankar 
Dube, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 

(4 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Hindi Press Series Dusri Kitab, edited by Ramji Lai Sbarma 
and Sri Earn Bajpai, pubhshed by the Hindi Pness, Allah- 
abad. (4 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Shanti Press Reader, Part II, by Rai Sahib Eaghunath Dasand 
Mohammad Eafi, published by Eai Sahib Lala Earn 
Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (5 annas 8 pies.) 
or 

Onkar Header, Dusri Kitab, by Saiyid Manzoor Husain and 
Dr. Earn Prasad Tripathi, published by the Onkar Press, 
Aiiohalmr? (A annas) . 


or 

Gulab Reader, Part I, by Abdul Wahid, published by Eai Sahib 
Munshi Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore. (5 annas 2 pies.) 


/fewal Kishore Press Reader II in Urdu by Prem Chand and 
Mohammad Askari, b.a., pubhshed by Newal Kishore/ 
T mnlrnnw. (4 annas 6 pies.) 


(For rural areas). 


Hindi : 


Hindustani ki Dusri Pothi, by Ajodhya Singh Upadhya and 
Adyapak Ram Eatan, published by the Hindustani Book 
Depot, Lucknow. Pattern I coloured pates, 6 annas 
6 pies; Pattern II cheaper edition, 4 annas 9 pies.) 

or 

Bal Bodh Reader, Part H, edited by Daya Shankar Dube, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (4 annas 6 

pies.) 

or 

Hindi Press Series Dusri Kitab, edited by Ramji Lai Sharma 
and Sri Earn Bajpai, published by the Hindi Press, Allah- 
abad. (4 annas 6 pies.) 


or 

Shanti Press Reader, Part II, by Rai Sahib Eaghunath Das, pub- 
lished by Rai Sahib Lala Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allah- 
abad. (5 annas 3. pies.) 
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or 

Onkar Reader, Dusri Kitab, by Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi, pub- 
lished by the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (4 annas.) 

( or 

Newal Kishore Press Reader II in Hindi by Prem Ohand and 
Mohammad Askari, b.a., published by Newal Kishore Press^ 
Lucknow. (4 annas 6 pies.) 

(For urban areas.) 

Hindustani ki Dusri Pothi, by Ajodhya Singh Upadhya 
and Adhyapak Ram Rat an, published by the Hindustani 
Book Depot, Lucknow. (Pattern I coloured plates, 6 
annas 6 pies; Pattern II cheaper edition, 4 annas 9 pies.) 

or 

Bal Bodh Reader, Part II, edited by Daya Shankar Dube, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (4 annas 
6 pies.) 

or 

Hindi Press Series Dusri Kitab, edited by Ramji Lai Sharma 
and Sri Ram Bajpai, published by the Hindi Press, Allah- 
abad. (4 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

ghanti Press Reader, Part II, by Rai Sahib Raghunath Das, pub- 
lished by Rai Sahib Lala Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allah- 
abad. (5 annas 3 pies.) 

Of 

Onkar Reader, Dusri Kitab, by Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi, pub- 
lished by the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (4 annas.) 


0ulab Reader, Part II, by Abdul Wahid, published by Rai 
Sahib Munshi Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore. (5 annas 
9 pies.) 

i>r 


Newal E shore Press Reader II in Hindi by Prem Chand and 
Mohammad Askari, b.a., published by Newal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow. (5 annas.) 





'Common language redder, 
(For rural areas.) 

Hindustani Zaban ki Tisri 
Kitab, by Khan Bahadur 
Idris Ahmad and Adhya- 
pak Bam Batan, publish- 
ed bv the Hindustani Book 
.Depot, Lucknow. (Pat- 
tern X coloured plates, 7 
annas 9 pies; Pattern II 
cheaper edition, 6 annas 
3 pies.) 
or 

As'an Urdu, Part III, by 
Saiyid Zamirs Ali and Daya 
Shankar Dube, published 
by the Indian Press, Ltd., 
Allahabad. (6 anans.) 
or 

Hindi Press Series Tisri 
Kitab, edited by Bamji Lai 
Sharma and Sri Bam Baj- 
pai, published by the 
Hindi Press, Allahabad (5 
annas 3 pies.) 
or 

Shanti Press Reader, Part 
III, by Bai Sahib Baghu- 
nath Das and Mohammad 
Bafi, published by Bai 
Sahib Lala Ram Dayal 
Agarwala, Allahabad. (7 
annas.) 


( 18 ) 

Class III. 

•Urdu. 


Literary reader . 


I Macmillan’s New Urdu Lit- 
! erarv Reader for Classes 
III and IV, by M. Saiyid 
Ishaq Ali, published by 
| Macmillan and Co. (g 
annas,) 


Tanwir-i-Urdu, by Maulvi 
M. G. Zubaid Ahmad, 
Indian Publishing House, 
Allahabad, 1927 edition. 
(4 annas.) 


Onkar Reader, Tisri Kitab, 
by Saiyid Manzoor 
Husain and Dr. Ram 
Prasad Tripathi, published 
by the Onkar Press, 
Allahabad. (5 annas.) 


Shigoofa-i-Adab, by Hamid 
(Jllah Afsar, published by 
the Indian Press, Limited, 
Allahabad. 1927 edition, 
(6 annas.) 


* The literary readers prescribed for use in Classes III and TV should not be 

S^hfm H Ch rt r LaS m j de E1 ? fficient progress in the common language to 

ipaDi© him to study the literary reader with advantage. ^ 


( 19 ) 


m ^ 

Newal Kishore Press Header j 
III in Urdu by Prem Chand 
and Mohammad Askari, 
b.a., published by Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow, 

(1 annas.) 

(For urban areas). 

Hindustani Zaban ki Tisri 
Kitab, by Khan Bahadur 
Idris Ahmad and Adhya- 
pak Bam Batan, publish- 
ed by the Hindustani 
Book Depot, Lucknow. 

(Pattern I coloured plates, 
j7 annas 9 pies; Pattern 
II cheaper edition, 6 an- / 
nas 3 pies.) 

or 

Asan Urdu, Part HI, by 
Saiyid Zamin Ali and \ an j 
Daya Shankar Dube, pub- ' 
lished by the Indian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 

(6 annas.) . 

or 

Hindi Press Series Tisri 
Kitab, edited by Bamji • 

Lai Sharma and Sri Bam 
Bajpai, published by the 
Hindi Press, Allahabad, j 
(5 annas 3 pies.) 

or 

Shanti Press Beader, Part 
IH, by Bai Sahib Ba- 
ghunath Das and Moham- 
mad Bafi, published by 
Bai Sahib Lala Bam 
Dayal Agarwala, Allah- 
abad. (7 annas,) J 



j Gauhar-i-Urdu by Abid 
| Hasan Faridi, published 
j by University Publishing 
| House, Agra, (5 annas.) 


{ 

! 


Of 

; Gliuncha-i-Adab, '1930 edi- 
j tion, compiled by Naim- 

j ur-Bahman, published by 

j the Indianf Pre-ss, Ltd., 

• Allahabad. (6 ann'as.) 






Chaman-i-Urdu, compiled 
by Saiyid Zafar Husain, 
published by Lala Ram 
Narain Lai, Katra, Allah- 
abad. (6 annas.) 


Onkar Reader, Tisri Kitab, 
by Saiyid Manzoor 
Husain and Dr. Ram 
Prasad Tripathi, pub- 
lished by the Onkar Press, 
Allahabad. (5 annas.) 


Gulab Reader, Part HI, by 
Abdul Wahid, published 
by Rai Sahib, Munshi 
Gulab Singh and Sons, 
Lahore. (6 annas 2 pies.) 


Sitar-i-Urdu (revised) by Ifti- 
khar Husain Zuberi and re- 
vised by Itrat Husain Zub- 
eri, published by Kedar Nath 
and Sons, Meerut, (annas 5), 


Newal Kishore Press Reader 
in in Urdu by Prem 
Chandra and Mohammad 
Askari, b.a., published by 
Newal Ki shore Press, 

Lucknow, (7 gnnas.) 


Bahar-i-Adab by Muhammad 
Husain Khan, published by 
G. R. Bhargava and Sons, 
Chandausi, (annas 5). 


*Hindi. 


Common language reader. 

{For rural areas.) 

Hindustani ki Tisri Pothi, 
by Ajodhya Singh Upadh- 
ya and Adhyapak Ram 
Ratan, published by the 
Hindustani Book Depot, 
Lucknow. (Pattern I 
coloured plates, 7 annas 
9 pies; Pattern n cheaper 
edition, 6 annas 3 pies.) 
or 

Bal Bodh Reader, Part in, 
edited by Daya Shankar 
Dube, published by the 
Indian Press, Ltd., Al- 
lahabad. (6 annas.) 


Literary reader. 


Hindi Praveshika, published 
by P. 0. Dwadesh Shreni 
and Go,, Aligarh, (4 
annas.) 


• The literary readers prescribed for use in Glut 
commenced until the scholar has made • sufficient progr 
enable him to study the literary reader with advantage. 


SDi ; i\ 


C si 


Hindi Press Series tPisri 
Kitab, edited by Bamji 
Lai Sharma and Sri Bam 
Bajpai, published by the 
Hindi Press, Allahabad. 
(5 annas 3 pies.) 


Shanti Press Deader, Part 
III, by Bai Sahib Ba- 
ghunath Das, published 
by Bai Sahib Lala Bam 
Dayal Agarwala, Allah- 
abad. (6 annas: 9 pies.) 




iii 


Hindi Shiksha, Part I,, edi- 
ted by Padma Singh Shar- 
nia, published by the 
Hindi Press, Allahabad. 
(6 annas.) 


l§ 


Newal Kishore Press Reader 
III in Hindi by Prem Chand 
and Mohammad Askari, 
b.a. j published by Newal 
Kishore Press, _ Lucknow, '■ 
(annas 7). \ 


Onkar Reader, Tisri Kitab, 
by Dr. Ram Prasad Tri- 
pathi, published by the 
Onkar Press, Allahabad. 
(5 annas.) 

( For urban areas). 

Hindustani ki Tisri Pothi, 
by- Ajodhya Singh Upadh- 
ya and Adyapak Ram 
Ratan, published by the 
Hindustani Book D6p6t, 
Lucknow. (Pattern I 
coloured plates, 7 annas 
9 pies; Pattern H cheaper 
edition, 6 annas 3 pies.) 

or 

Bai Bodh Reader, Part III, 
edited by Daya Shankar 
Dube, published by the 
Indian Press, Ltd., Al- 
lahabad. (6 annas.) 


Bhasha Pravesha, Part 1, 
revised 1930 edition, by 
Rai Sahib Sukhdeo Te- 
wari, published by the 
Indian Press, Limited, 
Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


; 1^; 




\ ' ' I 


Hindi Press Series Tisri 
Eatab, edited by Ramji 
Lai Sharma and Sri Ram 
Bajpai, published by the 
Hindi Press, Allahabad. 
(5 annas 3 pies.) 

or 

Shanti Press Reader, Part 
III, by Rai Sahib Ra- 
ghunath Das, published 
by Rai Sahib Lala Ram 
Dayal Agarwala, Allah- 
abad. (6 annas 9 pies.) 


Qnkar Reader, Tisri Kitab, 
by Dr. Ram Prasad Tri- 
pathi, published by the 
Qnkar Press, Allahabad. 
(5 annas.) 


Gulab Reader, Part ITT , 
by Abdul Wahid, pub- 
lished by Rai Sahib 
Munshi Gulab Singh and 
Sons, Lahore. (6 annas 
'4 pies.)' 


Newal KisEore Press Reader 1 
IH in Hindi by Prem 
Chand and Mohammad 
'Askari B.X., published by 
Newal Kdshore Press, 
Lucknow, (annas 7-), j 


i§ 1 1 1 
\\ i . ; 

Ilf ;:; w;-. . :■ 
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Sahitya Manjari, 1930 edi- 
tion, edited by Rama 
S hanka r Shukla ‘Rasal’, 
published by Lala Ram 
Narain Lai, Katra, Allah- 
abad. (6 annas.) 


Sahity'a ShiksEai, Part I, 
edited by Professor Daya 
Shankar Dube and Ganga 
Narain Dwivedi, publish- 
ed by Shri Raj Narain 
Suri, Chowk Ganga Das, 
i Allahabad. (6 annas,) 
or 

Nutan Hindi . Pathawali, 
Part I, 1930 edition, edi- 
; ted by Jaidev Singh, 
Krishna Vinayak Phadke 
and Lakshmi Kant? Tri- 
pathi, published by the 
City Book House, Cawn- 
pore. (8 annas.) 
or 

1 Sahitya Pravesh (Revised 

I edition of Sahitya Manjari), 

| by Adhyapak Ram Ratan 
and Chandra Hans Shar- 
ma, Visharad, published 
by Ratan Ashram, Agra.- 
(5 annas.)' 

m 

Sahitya Prasoon, Part I, by 
Mahendra, published by 
1 University Book Ddpot, 

'Agra, (annas 5.) 





Common language reader.. 
(For rural areas.) 


Literary redder. 


i Hindustani Zaban ki Chau- 
: thi Kitab, by Khan Ba- 

; hadur Idris Ahmad and 

i Adhyapak Bam Batan, 

published by tbs Hindus- 
tani Book D4pot, Luck- 
now. (Pattern I— -Coloured 
plates, 8 annas 8 pies; 
Pattern II — Cheaper 
edition, 6 f annas 3 pies.) 


( 23 ) 

Class IY. 

*Urdu. 

/ 

1 | Macmillan’s New Urdu Li- 

j i lerary Beader for Classes 

( III & nd IV, by M. Saiyid 
i ! Ishaq Ali, published by 

Macmillan and Co. (5 
! annas.) 


or 

; » Asan Urdu, Part' IV, by 

Saiyid Zamin Ali and 
Daya Shankar Dube, pub- 
lished by the Indian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 
(8 annas.) 

or. 

Hindi Press Series, Chauthi 
Ivitab, edited by Bamji 
Lai Sharma and Sri Bam 
Bajpai, published by the 
i * Hindi Press, Allahabad. 
(5 annas 3 pies.) 

or 

Sh'anti Press Beader, Part 
' IV, by Bai Sahib Baghu- 

nath Das and Mohammad 
BaJ5, published by Bai 
i Sahib Lala Bam Dayal 

j Agarwala, Allahabad. (7 

\ annas.) 


I Tanwir-i-Urdu, by Maulvi 
M. G. Zubaid Ahmad, 
published by Indian Pub- 
lishing House, Allahabad, 
j 1927 edition. (4 annas.) 

or 

Shigoofa-i-Adab Ey Hamid 
Ullah Afsar, published by 
the Indian Press, Limited, 
Allahabad. 1927 edition. 
(6 annas.) 


* The literary readers prescribed for use in Classes III and IV should not be 
commenced until the scholar has made sufficient progress in the common language to 
enable hun to study the literary reader with advantage. 
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Gnkar Header, Chauthi 
Hi tab, by Saiyid Manzoor 
Husain and Hr. Earn 
Prasad Tripathi, pub- 
lished by the Onkar Press, 
Allahabad. (5 annas.) 


Newai Kishore Press, Eeader 
IV in Urdu by Prern Chand 
and Mohammad Askari, 
b.a., published by Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow, 
(annas 7.) 

(For urban areas.) 

Hindustani Zaban ki Chau- 
thi Kitab, by Khan Ba- 
hadur Idris Ahmad and 
Adhyapak • Earn Eatan, 
published by Hindus- 
tani Book D6pot, Luck- 
now. (Pattern I — Coloured 
plates, 8 annas 6 pies; 
Pattern II - -Cheaper 
edition, 6 annas 3 pies.) 


Asan Urdu, Part TV, by 
Saiyid Zamin Ali and 
Haya Shankar Dube, pub- 
lished by the Indian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 
(6 annas,) 


Hindi Press Series Chauthi 
Kitab , edited by Bamji 
Lai Sharma and Sri Earn 
Bajpai, published by the 
Hindi Press, Allahabad. 
(5 annas 3 pies.) 


Gauhar-i-Urdu by Abid 
Hasan Faridi, published 
by University Publishing 
House, Agra. (5 annas.) 


Ghuneha-i-Adab, 1930 edi- 
tion, compiled by Naim- 
| ur-Eahman, published by 
\ the Indian Press, Ltd., 

1 Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


Shanti Press Reader, Part 
IV, by Rai Sahib Raghu- 
natii Das and Mohammad 
Rafi, published by Rai 
. Sahib Lala Ram Dayal 
Agarwala, Allahabad. ‘(7 
annas.) 

or 

Onkar Reader, Chauthi 
Ivitab , by Saiyid Manzoor 
Husain and Dr. Ram 
Prasad Tripathi, pub- 
listed by the Onkar Press, 
Allahabad. (5 annas.) 


C 85 ) 



Chaman-i-U rdu , compiled 

by Saiyid Zafar Husain, 
published by Lala Ram 
Narain Lai, Katra, Allah- 
abad. (6 annas.) 


Rulab Reader, Part XV, by 
Abdul Wahid, published i 
by Rai Sahib Munshi 
Gulab Singh and Sons, 
Lahore. (7 annas.) 

or 

$ewd Kishore Press, Reader 
IV in Urdu by Prem Chand 
and Mohammad Asban, 
b.a., published by Newal 
Kishore Pres#, Lucknow, 

(7 annas.) 


Common language reader . 

(For rural areas.) 

Hindustani ki Chauthi Po- 
thi, by Ajodhya Singh 
Upadhya and Adhyapak 
Ram Ratan, published by 
the Hindustani Rook 
Depot, Lucknow. 

(Pattern I— Coloured plates, 
8 annas 6 pies; Pattern 
II-Cheaper edition, 6 annas 
3 pies.) 


*Hiridi. 


Sitar-i-Urdu (revised) by Ifti- 
khar Husain Zuberi and re- 
vised by Itrat Husain Zub- 
eri, published by Kedar Nath 
and Sons, Meerut, (5 annas.) 
or 

Bahar-i-Adab by Muhammad 
Husain Khan, published by 
G. R. Bhargava and Sons, 
v Chandausi, (5 annas.) 

Literary redder . 

Hindi Praveshika, published 
by P. C. Dwadesh Shreni 
and Co., Aligarh. (4 
annas.) 


Hindi Shiksha, Part I, edited 
by Padrna Singh Sharma, 
published by the Hindi 
Press, Allahabad. (6 
annas.) 


«enoea T until‘ t flit r7 0 , r ^ derS ,- P rescrl ' bed f <* use in classes III and IY should not be com. 
abie him to study ” ^^/“d “ ** to 


■ 
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Bal Bo3H Reader, Part XV, 
edited by Daya Shankar 
Dube, published by the 
Indian Press, Ltd., Al- 
lahabad. (6 annas.) 
or 

Hindi Press Series, Chautki 
Kitab, edited by Bamji 
Lai Sharma and Sri Pam 
Bajpai, published by the 
Hindi Press, Allahabad. 
(5 annas 3 pies.) 

or 

Shanti Press Reader, Part 
IV, by Rai Sahib Raghu- 
nath Das, published by 
Rai Sahib Lala Ram 
Dayal Agarwala, Allah- 
abad. (7 annas.) 


BEasEai Pravesha, Part I, 
revised 1930 edition, by 
Rai Sahib Sukhdeo Te- 
wari, published by the 
Indian Press, Limited, 
Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


Sahitya Manjari, 1930 edi- 
tion, edited by Rama 
Shankar Shukla ‘Rasa!, 
published by Lala Ram 
Narain Lai, Eatra, Al- 
lahabad. (6 annas.) 


Onkar Reader, Chauthi 
Kitab, by Dr. Ram Pra- 
sad Tripathi, published by 
the Onkar Press, Allah- 
abad. (5 annas.) 


,* and 




hPpP 
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Newal KisHore Press Re'ader 
IV in Hindi by Prem 
Chand and Mohammad 
Askari b.a., published by 
Newal Inshore Press, 
Lucknow, (annas 7.) 

(For tirlan areas.) 

Hindustani ki Chauthi Pd- 
thi, by Ajodhya. Singh 
Upadhya 'and Adhyapak 
Ram Ratan, published by 
the Hindustani Book 
D4pot, Lucknow. 

{Pattern I— Coloured plates, 
8 annas 6 pies; Pattern 
II-Cheaper edition, 6 annas 
3 pies.) 


or 
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Bal Bodh Eeader, Part IV, 
edited by Daya Shankar 
Dube, published by the 
Indian Press, Ltd., Al- 
lahabad, (6 annas.) 
or 

Hindi Press Series, Chauthi 
Kitab, edited by Ramji 
Lai Sharma and Sri Earn 
Bajpai, published by the 
Hindi Press, Allahabad. 
(5 annas 3 pies.) 

'or 


( 


: Sahitya . Shiksha, Part I, 
edited by Professor Daya 
; Shankar Dube and G'anga 
Narain Dwivedi, pub-* 
j lished by Shri Raj Narain 
Suri, Chowk Ganga Das, 
j Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


Shanti Press Eeader, Part 
IV, by Eai Sahib Eaghu- 
nath Das, published by 
Eai Sahib Lala Earn 
Dayal Agarwala, Allah- 
abad. (7 annas.) 

or 

Onkar Eeader, Chauthi Kitab, { an< ^ 
by Dr. Earn Prasad j 
Tripathi, published by | 
the Onkar Press, Allah- : 
abad. (5 annas.) 

or 


or 

Nutan Hindi Patbawali, 
Part I, 1930 edition, 
edited by Jaidev Singh, 
Krishna Vinayak Phadke 
and Lakshmi Kant Tri- 
pathi, published by the 
City Book House, Cawn- 
pore. (8 annas.) 


Gnlab’ Eeader, Part TV, by I 
Abdul Wahid, published I 
by Eai Sahib Munshi 
Gulab Singh and Sons, 
Lahore. (6 annas 1 pie.) 

or 

Newal KisHore Press Reader 
IV in Hindi by Prem 
Chand and Mohammad 
Askari b.a., published by 
Newal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow, (annas 7.) / 


Or 

I 

I Sahitya Pravesh (Revised 
edition of Sahitya Manjari), 
by Adhyapak Earn Ratan 
and Chandra Hans Shar- 
ma, Visharad, published 
by Eatan Ashram, Agra. 
(5 annas.) 

'or 

Sahitya Prasoon, Pari I, by 
Mahendra, published by 
j University Book D6p6t A 
I !Agra, ; .(annas 5.) 





c 




Books teeotmmnded fat ieaeh&f$* UM 

Bal Patra Bodh by "Badri Nath Bhait, published by Earn Prasad 
and Brothers, Agra, 1928 edition. (2 annas.) 

Mazmun Navisi ki Nai Kitab, Part I, by Bihari Lai and 
Lachhman Das, published by Rai Sahib M. Gulab Singh and Sons, 
Lahore, 1925 edition. (3 annas.) 

Fitrat-i-Atfal, translated by Maulvi Hamid Hasan of Cawnpore, 
published by the All-India* Muslim Educational Committee, Aligarh. 
(4 annas.) 

Abadul Mazamin, Part I, by Maulvi Ahmad, published by Anwar 
Ahmadi Press, Allahabad, 1st edition. (Re. 1.) 

Hindi composition by Ganga Prasad, Head Master, D.A.-V. High 
School, Allahabad, published by Rai 1 Sahib Ram Dayal Agarwala, 
Allahabad. (12 annas.) 

Anuvad aur Vyakhaya, by Ram Ratna, published by Ratna 
Ashram, Agra. (8 annas.) 

Hindi Rachna Probodh, by Ram Ratna. (Re. 1.) 

Hindi Sahitya Suman, Part II, by Hira Lai Sharma, published 
by D. J. Book Ddpot, Jodhpur. (10 annas.) . . 

Sara! Rachna Pranali, by Nisar Ahmad and Jotish Chandra, first 
edition, 1928, published by Anwar Ahmadi Press, 231, Shahgani, 
Allahabad. (Re. 1.) s h 

Tehsilul Talim, Part I, by Saiyid Asghar Ali and Talib Ali 
lab and Qureshi, published by Talib Ali Paband Qureshi, Proprietor, 
Akbar-i-Talim, Lahore. (6 annas.) 

Farhang-i-Amsal, by Saiyid Masood Hasan Rizvi, Adeeb (1929 
edition), published by R. S. Ram Dayal Agarwal Allahabad. (10 annas.) 

Anokhi Duniya, Part H, by Munshi Lai Agarwala, published by 
Macmillan & Co., Calcutta. (10 annas.) 

Bal Bodh Vyakaran, by Pandit Bamdeo Sharma, published by Ram 
Naram Lai, Katra, Allahabad, (3 annas.) 

Prabandh-aur-Patra, Part I, by Anandi Prasad Srivastava, published 
by Bhargava Book Agency, Allahabad, (4 annas.) 

Hindi Rachna-ki-Kunji, by Vishnu Datt Bajpai, published by Vishnu 
Datta Bajpai, Assistant teacher, D. A.-V. High School, Allahabad. 
(4 annas.) ■ . >■■■ v . 

The following dictionaries are recommended for use of teachers 
and boys : — 

Shabdarth Paryat Kosh, published by Ram Narain Lai, Allahabad, 
(xis. d.) r 
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/t> -, ^ Utka Hindi Kos3lj P ub3 ished by Kara Narain Lai, Allahabad 

(Re. 1-8.) 

Hindi Shabda Kalpadrum, published by Eai Sahib Ram Daval 
Agarwala, Allahabad. (Es. 3.) 


SCRIPT READERS. 
Classes III and IY. 


Urdu 


Insha-i-Khatt-i-fahikasht, by Abul Ilasan, published by Ehazan 
Singh Sharrna, Bookseller, Sipat, Bazar, Meerut. (3 
annas.) 


Muktubat-i-Kha-tt-i-Shikasht, by Saiyid Basharat Ali, Andar- 
kote, Meerut City. (3 annas.) 


Bisala-i-Khatt-i-Shikasht, by Qazi Muhammad Bashir-ud-din 
Siddiqi, late Arabic Teacher, Government High School. 
Meerut, published by Mujtabai Press, Meerut. (3 annas.) 

Insha-i-Jadid, by Ghasi Earn, published by the Vidya Printing 
Press, Meerut. (3 annas.) 

Of 

Urdu Script Letter Writer, Part I, by Saiyid Abdul Wasay Jafri 
(1st edition, 1924), published by Jafri Brothers, 231 
Shahganj, Allahabad. (3 annas.) 

or 

Anwar-i-Khatt Shikasht, by Hand Hi shore and Adhyapak Murari 
Lai Sharma, published by Eatna Ashram, Agra. (3 annas.) 
Note. There is no script reading in Hindi required by the curriculum. 


Urdu 


RECITATION. 

Classes I and II. 

Hazm ke Phool in Urdu (Eecitation) for Classes I and II of Ver- 
nacular Schools, by Saiyid Basharat Ali, Andarkote, Meerut 
City. (9 pies.* 

or 

Nazm ke Moti, by Maulvi Muhammad Iftikhar Hasan Zuberi 
685, Kbairnagar, Meerut. (9 pies.) 

or 

Kisala-i-Nazm-i-Dilchasp, Part I, for Classes I and II of Verna- 
cular Schools, by Saiyid Abdul Wasi Jafri, published by 
the Anwar Ahmadi Press, Allahabad. (1 anna ) 





Guldasta, Part I, compiled by Muhammad Eafiq, published by 
Kamta Prasad Agarwala, Bookseller and Publisher, Chowk, 
Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 


Guldasta-i-Atfal, Part I, compiled by Khuda Bakhsh, published 
by Lala Earn Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (1 anna.) 


Hindustani Naghme, by K B. Mohammad Idris Ahmad, pub- 
lished by Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow. (1 anna.) 


Chaman-i-Nazm, by Abdul Hasan Haidri, published by Bhar- 
gava Boob Agency, Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 


Hindi Padyamala for Classes I and II, by Pandit Bamji Lai 
Sharma, Hindi Press, Allahabad. (1 anna.) 


Bal Kabitawali, revised edition, by Sri Narain Chaturvedi, m.a. 
published by School Book and Apparatus Ddpot, '406 
Fatehganj, Lucknow, (1 anna 0 pies.) 


Navina Padyavali, Part I, for Classes I and H of Vernacular 
Schools, by Iftikhar HasaD, Khaimagar, Meerut. (Col- 
oured ink, 1 anna B pies ; black ink, 1 anna.) 


Saral Kavita Mala (in Hindi), published by Indian Press, Ltd 
Allahabad. (1929 edition.) (1 anna.) 


Praveshika Padyawali, Part II, by Earn Shankar Shukla, pub- 
lished by the Bhargava Book Agency, Allahabad. (1 anna 
6 pies.) 


7inod, by Mannan Dwivedi Gajpuri, published by Lala Earn 
Narain Lai Publisher, Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 


Achche Git, for classes I and n, by Pandif Ajodhya Bingt 
Upadhayaya, Professor, Benares, Hindu TJnivetsity, 
(1 anna.) 
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Patriotic Poems. 

The following Hooks containing patriotic poems are recommended 
for class use m schools : — ■ J 

Classes I to IY« 

Hindi 

ttt s ^. a(3 i c f 1 Parta 1 and 11 (o Q cream wove), for Classes I, 
11, ill and IV of vernacular Schools, respectively published bv the 
Bhargava School Book Depot, Lucknow. (6 pies each i J 


TT Swad T e l h Parts 1 an d II (on white printing), for Classes I, 
11, ill and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the 
Bhargava School Book Depot, Lucknow, (5 pies each.) 

, Bhaiat Gan, Parts I and II (coloured cover without illustrations> 

foi Classes I, II, III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively 
published by the Standard Press, Allahabad. (9 pies each.) 

4. Swadesh Sangit, Part I and II (with cover on sTt paper with 
notes and illustrations), for Classes I and II III and and IV of Verna- 
cular Schools, respectively, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad 
.(Part 1, 1 anna 3 pies ; Part II, 1 anna 6 pies.) 

5. Swadesh Sangit, Parts I and II (with 60 lb’, cover and without 
illustrations and notes), for Classes I and II and III and IV of Verna- 
cnlar Schools, respectively, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad, 
(9 pies each.) 

Swadesh Prem, Parts I and II (illustrated)), for Classes I and 
II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by 
Bai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (9 pies each.) 

7. Swadesh Prem, Parts I and XI (unillustrated), for Classes I, 
and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively published by 
Eai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (6 pies each.) 

8. Hindustani Bachchon ke Gane, Parts I and II (with illustrations 
on ivory finish paper and cover in one colour), for Classes I and II and III 
and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the Hindustani 
Book Depot, Lucknow. (Part I, 5 pies; Part II, 1 anna.) 

9. Hindustani Bachchon ke Gane, Parts I and II (with illustrations 
on art paper and coloured border on each page and two-coloured title), for 
Classes I and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, 
published by the Hindustani Book Ddpoi, Lucknow. (Part I, 1 anna; 
Part II, 1 anna 3 pies.) 

10. Desh ke Git, Part's I and II, for Classes I and II and HI and 
TV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by tha Shishu Press, 
Allahabad. (Parts I and II, 6 pies each.) 

11. Swadeshi Gan, Parts I and II, for Classes I and II and HI and 
IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the Saraswati Pub- 
lishing House, Agra. (Part I, 9 pies ; Part H, 1 anna.)' 





12. Swadesh Gitawali, Parts l and II, for Classes I and II and III 
and TV of Vernacular Schools, published by the Newai Kishore Press, 
Lucknow. (Part I, 9 pies ; Part II, 1 anna.) 

13. Hindustani Git, Parts I and II, for Classes I and II and III 
and TV* of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the School Book 
and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow. (Part I, 6 pies; Part II. 9 pies.) 

14. Partriotic Poems in Hindi, Parts I and II, for Classes I and 
II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by 
P. C. Dwadesh Shreni & Co., Aligarh. (Part I, 3 pies; Part II, 4 pies.) 

15. Desh Bandana, Parts I and II, for Classes I and II and III 
and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by Agarwal 
Brothers & Co., Allahabad (Parts I and II, 4J pies each.) 

16. Rashtri Gan, Parts I and II (cheap edition, for Classes I and 
II and III and TV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by 
Gautama Brothers & Co., Cawnpore. (Part I, 6 pies; Part II, 9 pies.) 

17. Rashtri Gan, Parts I and II (picture edition), for Classes I 
and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published 
by Gautama Brothers & Co., Cawnpore. (Part I, 9 pies; Part II, 1 anna,) 

JJrdu : — 

1. Waten ki Yad, Parts I and II, for Classes I and IT and III and 
TV of Vernacular Schools,, respectively, published by the $ewal Kishore 
Press, Lucknow. (Part I, 9 pies; Part II, 1 anna.) 

2. Patriotic Poems, Parts I and II, for Classes I and II and III 
and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by Lala Ram 
Harain Lai, Allahabad. (Part I, 6 pies, Part II, 9 pies.) 

3. Watan ke Rag, Parts I and II (illustrated)), for Classes I and 
II and HI and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by 
the Indian Press, Allahabad. (Part I, 1 anna 3 pies ; Part II, 1 anna 
6 pies.) 

4. Watan ke Rag, Parts I and II (unillustrated), for Classes I and 
H and HI and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the 
Indian Press, Allahabad. (Parts I and II, 9 pies each.)) 

5. Watan ke Git, Parts I and II, for Classes I and IX and III and 
TV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the Saraswati 
Publishing House, Agra. (Part I and II, 9 pies each.) 

6. Tarana-i -Watan, Parts I and II (coloured cover without illus- 
trations), for Classes I and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, 
respectively, published by the Standard Press, Allahabad. (Part I, 6 
pies; Part II, 9 pies.) 

7. Patriotic Poems in Urdu, Parts I and II, for Classes I and II 
and III and TV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by P, C. 
Dwadesh Shreni & Co., Aligarh, (Part I, 4 pies; Part II, 5 pies.) 
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T , in 5' TT Hub J 3 : i :} Vat ,f T ^ Urdu, Parts I and II (illustrated), for Classes 
f Ul and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published 

by Eai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (Q ^es each ) 

9. Hubb-i-Watan in Urdu, Parts I and II (unillustrated), for 
Classes I and 1 II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, 
published by Eai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal Agarwala-, Allahabad. (6 pies 

mLCs XX « J 

TTT do. Watan he Gif, Parts I and II, for Classes I and II and III and 
1\ of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by the S.hishu Press 
Allahabad. (Parts I and II, 6 pies each.) 

11. Sarod-i- Watan, Parts I and II (cheap edition), for Classes I 
and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published by 
Gautama Brothers & Co., Cawnpore. (Part I, 6 pies; Pait II, 9 pies.) 

12. Sarod-i-Watan, Parts I and II (picture edition), for Classes I, 
and II and III and IV of Vernacular Schools, respectively, published 
by Gatama Brothers & Co., Cawnpore. (Part I, 9 pies; Part II, 1 anna.) 

13. Watan ka Tarana, Parts I and II, for Classes I and II and III 
and IV of Vernacular Scholls, respectively, published by Bhargava Book 
Agency, Allahabad. (Parts I and II, 6 pies each.) 


COPY-SLIPS. 
Class I. 


Urdu : - 


Copy-slip no. I, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad. (1 
anna 3 pies.) 

, or 

Urdu Model Copy-slip no. I, School Book and Apparatus D6p6t„ 
406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 2nd edition. (1 anna.) 

or 

Urdu Copy-slip, Part I, published by Earn Narain Lai, Katra , 
Allahabad. (1 anna.) 

or 

Muallim Khush Navisi, Slip no. 3, by Sita Earn and Abul Hasan 
Haidri, published by Bhargava Book Agency. Johnstongani 
Allahabad. (1 anna.) ' * ° ' 


Hindi 


Hindi Lipi Bodh,-no. T, revised edition of 1923, published by 
the Indian Press. Allahabad. (1 anna 3 pies.) 

or 

Copy-slip no. I, by Kamta Prasad, published by Bagbunatb 
Prasad and Sons, Cawnpore. (1 anna 3 pies.) 
or 

Hindi Model Copy-slip no. I, School Book and Apparatus Ddp6t ; , 
406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 1925 edition. (1 anna.) 


Model Copy-slip no. 1(A), in Hindi, School Book and Apparatus 
D6p6t ; 406, Fatehganj , Lucknow, 1925 edition. (1 anna.) 


: v|; 

t iti: 


Lipi Bodh Hindi Copy-slip no. 1, by C. L. Malviyaya (1st edition), 
published by Bhargava Book Ddpot, 15-16, Ami nab ad 
Park, Lucknow. (1 anna 3 pies.) 

Classes II and III. 


Urdu 


Copy-slip no. II, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad. (1 
anna 3 pies.) 


Urdu Model Copy-slips, nos. II and III, School Book and Appara- 
tus Depot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 2nd edition. (1 
anna and 1 anna 3 pies.) 

or 

Urdu Copy-slips, Parts II and III, published by Bam Nar’ain 
Lai, Eatra, Allahabad. (1 anna each.) 



Copy-slip, no. 3 (Urdu), for Class III, published by Indian Press, 
Ltd., Allahabad. (1 anna 3 pies.) 


Muallim Ehush Navisi, slips nos. 4, 4A, 5, 5 A, by Sit'a Earn and 
Abul Hasan Haidri, published by Bhargava Book Agency, 

Johnstonganj, Allahabad. (Numbers 4, 4A. 5 and 5A, 9 
pies each.) 


Hindi 


Hindi Lipi Bodh, no. II, revised edition of 1923, published by 
the Indian Press, Allahabad. (1 anna 3 pies.) 


Copy-slips, nos. II and in, by Kamta' Prasad, published by 
Baghunath Prasad and Sons, Cawnpore. (1 anna 3 pies 
each.) 


| 

l . *, ,, 


Hindi Model Copy-slips, nos. II and III, School Book and Appa- 
ratus Ddpfit, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow. (1 anna 3 pies.) 
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.Hindi Copy-slip no. 3, for Class III, published bv fh* T nA-o 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad, (X ,Jj 5 IMl “ 

Of 

LipiHodh Hindi copy-slips nos. H and III, by C. L. Malviya, 
(1st edition) published by Bhargava School Ddpfit, 
15-16, Ammabad Park, Lucknow. (1 anna 3 pies each.) 


ARITHMETIC. 
Classes I and II. 


| Jfdu 


Vernacular Lower Primary Arithmetic, revised 1930 edi-; 

by Chandra Mauli Shukla, published by P C 
Dwadesh Shreni & Co,, Aligarh. (8 annas.) 

Modern Vernacular Arithmetic, Book I, by Jwala Sahai 

Gupta, published by the School Book and Anoarstus 
-Depot, Lucknow. ' 1 

or 

Blackie’s Arithmetic, Book I, by Bam Swaraup Vaish, published 
by Biackie and Son. (8 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Lower Primary Arithmetic for Vernacular Boys’ Schools 

r 7 B > tta charya, published by Longmans, Green & 
Co., Calcutta. (9 annas.) 

a 

or 

The National Press Lower Primary Arithmetic, Part I in 
Urdu by P L. Srivastava, m.a., D.phil. (Oxon), publisEed 
by National Press, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

'Onkar Ilmulhisab Part I, 1930 edition, by Chaitanya Das 
and Shyam Sundar Lai Shukla, published by the Onkar 
Press, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

or 

Hindustani Ilmulhisab, Part I in Urdu, by Salig Ram Varma 

m.a., b.sc., published by Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow 
(8 annas.) 









Hindi 


Vernacular Lower Primary Arithmetic, revised 1930 edition, 
revised by Chandra Mauli Shukla, published by P. Q. 
Dwadesh Shreni & Co., Aligarh. (6 annas.) 


Modem Vernacular Arithmetic, Book I, by Jwala Sahai Gupta, 
published by the School Book and Apparatus Depot, Luck- 
now. 


Blackie’s Arithmetic, Book I, by Bam Swarup Vaish, published; 
by Blackie and Son. (7 annas 6 pies.) 


Longmans’- Vernacular School Arithmetic, Part I, by K C. Bhat- 
tacharya, published by Longmans, Green & Co., Calcutta, 
(8 annas.) 


Onkar Ankganit, Part I, 1930 edition, by Chaitanya Das and 
Shyam Sundar Lai Shukla, published by the Onkar Press, 
Allahabad. (6 annas.) 

or 

Hindustani Ankganit, Part I in Hindi, by Salig Ram Varma, 
M.A., B.sc., published by Hindustani Book Depot, Luck.’ 
now. (7 annas.) 


National Press, Lower Primary Arithmetic, Part I in 
Hindi, by P. L. Srivastava, m.a., D.pkil. (Qxon), published 
by National Press, Allahabad. (;7 annas.) 

* Classes III and I¥. 


Modern Vernacular Arithmetic, Book IT, by -Two la Sahai' 
Gupta, published by the School Book ' and Apparatus- • 
D6p6t, Lucknow. 


Blackie’s Arithmetic, Book II, 
published by Blackie and Son 


Vaish 
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Upper kf ITr 4 ri 5 m f tic > for ‘Vernacular Boys’ Schools, 
A r ’ 9,; .-r nattacharya, published by Longmans. Green 
& Co., Cajcutta. (11 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Onkar Itaulhisab, Part II 1680 edition, by Chaitaya Das, and 

bhyam Snndar Shukla, published by the Onkar Press, 
Allahabad. (9 annas.) 

or 

The National Press Upper Primary Arithmetic, Part II in 
Urdu by P L. Srivastava, m.a., D.phil. (Oxon), published 
by National Press, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

or 

Hindustani Ilmulhisab, Part II in Urdu by Salig Bam Vaxma 

M.A., b.sc., published by Hindustani Book Ddpot, Lucknow’ 
(8 annas.) 

Hindi : — 

Vernacular Upper Primary Arithmetic, revised 1930 edition, 
levised by Chandra Mauli Shukla, published by P. 0. 
Dwadesh Shreni & Co., Aligarh. (8 annas.) 


Modern "Vernacular Arithmetic, Book II, by Jwala Sahai Gupta, 

published by the School Book and Apparatus Depot, Luck- 
now. 


Blackie’s Arithmetic, Book II, by Bam Swarup Vaish, published 
by blackie and Son. 

Longmans’ Vernacular School Arithmetic, Part II, by 
K. 0. Bhattacharya, published by Longmans, Green & Co. ' 
Calcutta. (10 annas.) 


Onkar Ankgamt, Part II, 1930 edition, by Chaitanya Das and 
Shyam Sundar Lai Shukla, published by the Onkar 
Press, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 


Hindustani Ankgamt, Part II in Hindi, by Salig Bam Varma 
m.a., b.sc., published by Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow’ 
(8 annas.) 
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or 

The National Press Upper Primary Arithmetic, Part II m 
Hindi, by P. L. Srivastava, m.a., D.phil (Oxen), published: 
by National Press, Allahabad. (8 annas ) 

Books recommended for teachers' use : — 

Mahajani Eityanusar Hindustani Bahi Kfaata, Part I (in Hindi)* 
by Ganga Saran Sharma, and Gum Prasad Shukul (1927' 
edition), published by School Book and Apparatus Depot, 
406, Fatehganj , Lucknow. (4 annas.) 


Arithmetic Bahi Ehata (in Urdu), by Sagarmai and Bam liun- 
war Agarwala, published by Gupta Bros. & Go.,. Mandi 
Dhanaura, Moradabad. (4 annas.) 


Arithmetic Bahi Khata (in Hindi), by Sagarmai and Bam Hun war 
Agarwal, published by Gupta Bros. & Co., Mandi Dim- 
mans. Green & Co. (7 annas.) 

Onkar Ganit Praveshika, published by Onkar Press, Allahabad. 
(3 annas.) 




Vernacular School Geography for - Class IV, published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co. (7 annas.) 


National Press ka Vernacular School Jughrafia, Part I, by Munshi 
Lai Agarwala, published by National Press, Allahabad. 
(5 annas.) 


Vernacular School Jughrafia, Part I, new edition, 1929, by Madan 
Lai Jain, published by Macmillan and Co. (8 annas 0 


Vernacular School Geography for Class IV, published by Long* 
mans’ Green & Co. (6 annas.) 
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1 

j: ' ; ' or 

! National Press ka Vernacular School Bhugol, Part I, by Munshs 

Lai Agarwala, published by National Press, Allahabad. 
(5 annas.) 

or 

: Vernacular School Bhugol, Part I, new edition, 1929, by Madan 

j . Lai Jain, published by Macmillan & Co. (6 annas.) 

| 

Wall maps and books recommended for teachers’ use : — 

p. ^ 

Bhugol-Pathan-Pranali , by Thakur Jagdeo Singh, ‘Visharad’, pub- 
lished by Dr. Indradeo Prasad Shashtri, Tirthraj Press, 
Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

Wall map of United Provinces of Agra and Oudh (in Urdu and 
Hindi combined), 193.0, edition, by Girdhac Lai Pacholi, 
published by the Manager, Nandan Trading Company, 
Agra. (Es. 3.) (Improved edition.) 

or 

Wall Map of United Provinces, of Agra and Oudh (in Urdu and 
Hindi combined), published by the Indian Press, Ltd., 
Allahabad. (Es. 3.) (Improved edition.) 

DRAWING. 

Class I. 

Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book, no. 1 (6 annas) ; or Nelson’s 
Graduated Drawing Book no. I; or Indian Drawing Books for Verna- 
cular Schools, Book no. I, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad 
4 annas); or Banbery’s Scholar’s Drawing Book no. I, in Urdu or 
A Hindi, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (6 annas), or Indian 
Drawing Copy-slips for Vernacular Schools, no. 3, published by the 
School Book and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow (slater to be used during 
the first half-year, then paper). (2 annas.) 

or 

Saraswati Drawing Book no. 1 by S. E. Varma, M.A., published 
by Saraswati Publishing House, Agra, (annas 3.) 

Class II. 

Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book, no. 2 (6 annas); or Nelson’s 
Graduated Drawing Book no. 2; or Indian Drawing Books for Ver- 
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nacuiar Schools, Book no. 2, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad 
(4 annas); or Banbery’s Scholar’s Drawing Book no. 2, in Urdu or 
Hindi, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (6 annas) ; or Indian 
Drawing Copy-slips for Vernacular Schools, no. 4, published by the 
School Book and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow. (2 annas.) 


Saraswati Drawing Books no. 2 by S. B. Varma, m.a., published 
by Saraswati Publishing House, Agra, (annas 3D 


Class III. 


Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book, no. 3 (6 annas) or Nelson’s 
Graduated Drawing Book no. 3; or Indian Drawing Book no. 3, revised 
edition, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (4 annas) ; 
Banbery’s Scholar’s Drawing Book, no. 3, in Urdu or Hindi, published 
by the Indian Press, Allahabad. (6 annas) ; or Indian Drawing Copy- 
slips for Vernacular Schools no. 5, published by the School Book and 
Apparatus Depot, Lucknow. (2 annas.) 


Modem Drawing Series, Book I by B. E. C. Singhal, m.a., T. G. 
(Lon.) published by Gupta- Brothers and Co., Educational 
Publishers, Khurja, U. P. (annas 6). (Revised edition d 


'Saraswati Drawing Books no. 3 by S. B. Varma, m.a., published by 
Saraswati Publishing House, ilgra. (annas 3.) 


Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book, no. 4 (6 annas); or Nelson’s 
Graduated Drawing Book no. 4 ; or Indian Drawing Book no. 4, 
revised edition, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (4 annas) ; 
or Banbery’s Scholar’s Drawing Book no. 4, in Urdu or Hindi, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, Allahabad (6 annas); or Indian Drawing 
Copy-slips for Vernacular Schools, no. 6, published by the School Book 
•and Apparatus Ddpot, Lucknow. 


Modern Drawing Series, Book II, by B. E. C. Singhal, m.a., T. G. 
(jLon.), published by Gupta Brothers and Co?., Education Publishers; 
Khurja, IT. P. (annas 6.) (Revised edition.) 
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or 

Saraswati Drawing Books no. 4 by S. R. Varma, m,a., published by 
Saraswati Publishing House, Agra, (annas 3.1 

Note. — Teachers of drawing in schools where Banbery’s Scholar’s Drawing Books 
are used are recommended to use “Teachers’ Drawing Manual” in Urdu or Hindi, by 
H. Banbery, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad. (Bs. 2.) 


f APPENDIX HI. 

Physical exercises. 

The form of physical training is left to the discretion of head 
teachers; physical training not necessarily requiring the use of appara- 
: tus should be adopted. In the Preparatory section the exercises should 

be short and simple. 

r 

X ...• Books recommended for teachers’ use : — 

“Physical Drill,” by J. C. Kempster and G. R. Kaye, Macmillan 
■& Co. (12 annas.) 

Note. — Urdu and Hindi versions of the book have also been approved for use in 
j schools. (Ee. 1 each.) 

Ibtada-i-Scouting yani Mukammal Hidayat Tayari-o-Janeh, by 
Khairati Lai Johri, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Bijnor. (6 annas. i 

Rahnumai Scouting, by Niranjan Singh, m,sc., Professor, Randhir 
•College, Kapurthala (Punjab). The Mercantile Press, Lahore. (Re. 
| 1 - 6 .) 

h 

-| a. . t Referee Association Eootball in Urdu, by Cbaudbri Bhawal Khan 

v | Nagra, English Master, Government High School, Sialkot. (6 annas.) 

j Urdu Tarjuma-i-Qawaid Football Association, by Thakur Das, 

Manager, S. R. Thakur Sports Works, Leiah (Muzaffargarh). (6 
l annas.) 

\ ' . 

' Vyayam Shiksha for teachers’ use, by Kashi Ram Dube, published 

by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. First edition. (12 annas.) 


Scout Drill and Khel, Parts I and TT, bv Sri Ram Bajpai, pub- 
lished by Indian Press, Allahabad. First edition. (Part 1—12 annas 
Part H— Re. 1-8.1 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Scheme of Object Lessons. 


Instructions to Teachers . 


OBJECT LESSONS. 


Aims . — The chief aims of these lessons are to guide the children; 
in the use of their senses, seeing hearing, feeling, smelling and tasting. 
In the higher classes the lessons will further be used to train children 
to reflect on the results of their observations and to reason about 
things; they will compare and contrast things. The lessons may add 
to the children’s intelligent knowledge of common things, and be made 
the basis of instruction in language and drawing. But no endeavour 
should be made to impart to children information, however useful 
it may be, without making them handle and examine things for them- 
selves. 


The objects should be chosen with reference to the season of the' 
year and to the age of the pupils. Thus, lessons in which flowers- 
are being examined should be taken in the months of March and April, 
when the children will have opportunities of examining many varieties 
and, while a lesson on germination would be suitable for Ciass IV, it 
would be too difficult for Class II. 

In order to give opportunities for comparison the objects chosen 
should have some connection with others. In the lowest classes they 
will be linked together by dealing with similar groups of objects (e.g. s 
common crops), between which the pupils may note comparison and’ 
contrast. In the higher classes there should be more continuity of 
subjects ; the series of lessons should give the children opportunities 
to make deductions and should lead them to the statement of simple 
general truth such as animal life is dependent on plant life.” By 
association in this way the lessons will gain greatly in interest and will 

slnrux ■nartfrvnlar linAa 


Choice of Objects . — Familiar objects, chosen from the locality in 
which the school lies, are recommended. These are better than 
unfamiliar objects as means of guiding children in the use of their 
senses; we shall make them observant of differences if we get them 
to see what they have previously failed to notice. Further, objects 
which can be so easily procured that all children may bring a speci- 
men to the class and examine it, will give more interest to the lessons, 
than objects which can only be shown from the teacher’s desk or by 
picture. 



It is not necessary to have many objects in a- course. The teachers 
should not attempt to give lessons in air the objects mentioned in the 
following list; he should make a selection. Habits of detailed cbssiv- 
ation are better cultivated, by examining a few objects thoroughly than 
by cursorily looking at many. ' " 

Method of teaching .—' The first necessity in an object lesson is an 
object to observe. It would not be necessary to say this, were it not 
® fact that many teachers are content with a picture, a model, or even 
a description from a book. A picture or model v r ill help to make a 
cesciiption more vivid, but cannot take the place of the object itself. 

The teacher should first find out from the class all they knew 
about the object. He should then lead them to examine it more closely 
and notice things which formerly they had failed to observe. Finally, 
he should lead them to see how the object is adopted by its structure to 
its uses, ways of living, or mode of growth. 

The most^ common fault of these lessons is that the children do 
nothing but listen. The teacher should guard against the temptation 
of imparting much information in one lesson, for children become tired 
and bewildered by many facts and descriptions. The information should 
only be such as the object itself gives ; any further information may, 
if necessary, be given in other lessons. Thus a lesson on stamps m&y 
be an object lesson, but an account of the way in which letters are com 
veyed from one place to another should be left to the reading or com- 
position lesson ; while the growth of particular plants may be studied in 
the observation lesson ; the distribution of crops in a particular part of 
the country should be taught in the geography lesson. 

“One thing at a time ’ 5 is a good rule. But while it is not desirable 
in one lesson to deal with several kinds of objects, there should always 
be several specimens of an object in the class and, if possible, each 
pupil should have a specimen before him. 


Questions should be put at the beginning of a lesson to find out 
what the children already know about the object. In the course of the 


11 a i actuai . objects should, wherever possible, be obtained. Nearly 
all the lessons m the following lists can be illustrated by objects which 
f 20 chll<3re11 ca & br \ n g to school. If the teacher encourages Ms pupils 
to exert themsehes m this way, he will help greatly to make his lessons 
a success. Pictures are a poor substitute for the real object and should 
e used in the place of objects only when lessons are given on certain 
animate which cannot be shown in the school, e.g., camel elephant 

but which may form the subject of a lesson if children are familiar 
with them. 
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’lesson questions should be put in order to stimulate the children to thinK 
and to look at things for themselves. At suitable stages or at the end 
• of the lesson the teacher should question the class to find out what they 
have grasped. He should also, at the end of suitable stages, encourage 
the class to ask him questions. 

The teacher’s language should be simple and his own (i.e., not 
- quoted from a text-book), and if he uses technical terms these should 
only be such as the boys are likely to use subsequently. The value 
of the lessons as a means of training pupils in the correct use of lan- 
guage in speaking and writing should not be overlooked. The pupils 
should therefore be encouraged to express the results of their observ- 
ations by accurate descriptions in speaking or writing and, while the 
teacher should not make his lesson one on grammar or composition, 
he should not allow careless expressions to pass uncorrected. In the 
preparatory classes the lessons should take the form of conversations 
between teacher and pupils. In classes I and II the children should 
"be asked to write the name of the object and, where possible, to make 
drawing. In classes III and IV simple records should be made and 
children should invariably be asked to make simple drawings. The 
records. may at first be copies of the teacher’s summaries on the black- 
board, but these should be replaced as soon as possible by simple 
descriptions written by the pupils in their own words. 

More and more will be expected of pupils as they grow older. In 
the infant class the lessons must be short and bright, and questions 
•will be put to make children examine things. In classes I and II the 
•objects chosen will be more difficult of analysis and will require 
more careful examination than those of the infant class; pupils will 
be led to compare and contrast things, and will be questioned to make 
them think why the properties and structure of the objects are specially 
adapted to its uses, ways of living or mode of growth. In classes III 
and IV there will be greater demand than in previous classes on the 
reasoning powers ; things will be classified, ’deductions will be made, 
general truths will be arrived at, and a training will be given in exact 
measurement. 

Diagrams and drawings by the teacher on the blackboard are 
valuable as means of riving interest to a lesson ; but these should follow, 
mot precede, the children’s observation ; the blackboard sketches should 

• not be elaborate drawings. The fewer lines in them the betferi each 
drawing should bring out only one or two points, for any elaboration will 

* only distract the class. 

When experiments are performed, information should not be given 
as to what may be expected to happen; when the experiment has been 
1 carried out, the children should be questioned and led to reason out for 
themselves what it teaches. 
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For successful teaching the teacher's interest is the first essential. 
Instead of depending on books, he should work at the objects himself;: 
and guide the children along the lines of his own observation and 
reasoning. 

Scheme of Object Lessons* 

Teachers should select their lessons from the following lists. They 
should choose from lists objects which are found in the district in which 
the school is situated, and are best suited to the ages of the children. 

Infant Class* 

Common things. — Simple forms ; sphere, cube, cylinder- — illustrated: 
by balls, pieces of sugarcane, pencils, pichkari (syringe), bansri (flute), 
bricks. Colour: the children should be led to distinguish the colour ' 
—white, black, red, green, yellow and blue. The following should be 
^ed as illustrations Flowers, coloured paper, cloth, wood, beads, 
churis (bangles). ' 

Common animals and birds. — Cow, goat,- sheep, cat, dog, parrot,., 
pigeon, tiinr. 

* Common fruits. — Guava, mango, orange, tamarind, her. 

Common articles of food.— Milk, water, bread, dal (lentil), ghee 
(clarified butter), dahi (curd). 

Class I. 

Common things.— Takhti, slate, knife, khurpa (hoe), pharua - 
(spade), hhapra (tile), ghara (pitcher). 

Common animals and birds.— Buffalo, horse, ass, camel, sparrow, 
maina. 

Common crops. — Wheat, barley, gram, maize, rice, bajra, peas. 

Common vegetables. — Sag (spinach), bhindi (lady’s finger), gajar • 
^ (carrot), midi (radish), potato, kohra (pumpkin). 

t Class II. 

Common things. — Stamps, metals (iron, brass, copper), coins, clay 
| sand, sulphur, saw, chheni (chisel), barni (borer), hal (plough), harrow,. 

| kolhu (sugar mill). 

f Common animals. — Elephant, monkey, fish, snake, squirrel, rabbit 

frog (to be selected only if they are frequently seen in the locality and' 
| if suitable pictures are available), peakcock, crow, blue-jay. 

I Common frees and plants.— Mango, pipal, nm, tamarind, bamboo,-, 

jj cotton, caster plant. 




al 

i- Subject. 

Detailed syllabus. 

Month of the year m 
which the subject 
is to be taught. 

i 

Glass III. 


1 Classification of 
objects. 

Living and non-living ob- 
jects. Natural and arti- 
ficial objects. 

July. 

2 Plants and their 
j parts. 

Examination of the num- 
ber of the common flow- 
ering plants of the neigh- 
bourhood with reference 
to their flowers, leaves, 
steins, roots, fruits and 
seeds, and also to the 
following ; - 

Jul y and Augus t 

. 

(a) Flowers yield seeds 
and fade away. 

' 


( b ) The stem holds the 
leaves up to the 
sunlight and sup- 
ports the flowers. 



(c) The root fixes the 
plant in the soil. 


3 Flowers 

j Examination of some of the 
common flowers of the 
season with reference to 
the following parts : — 
Petals, sepals, and sta- 
mens. The following ; 
are examples which may 
be studied : — 

August and 

September, 

! — — 

Khira (cucumber), bhindi 
(lady’s finger), lauki \ 
(gourd), jasmine, rose, 
dhatnra , gul hazara. 

- 
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Serial 

num- 

ber, 

Subject, 

Detailed syllabus. 

Month of the year in 
which the subject 
is to be taught. 

4 

Fruits 

Examination of some of the 
common fruits of the sea- 
son with reference to 
differences in colour, 
smell, taste, shape and 
size, and also to the fact 
that fruits contain seeds. 
The following fruits may 
be examined : — 

September and 
October. 



Custard-apple ( sharifa ), 
lemon, orange, cucumber. 


•3 

Leaves and 

their classifi- 
cation. 

Classification of leaves of 
different plants; leaves 
to be brought bv 

pupils * 

| November and 
December. 



(a) By shape — 




(i) Long and narrow, 
e.g,, grasses, es- 
pecially the fol- 
lowing : — • 




Rails, mahka, sar- 
kar da, wheat, j 

rice, barley. j 




(ii) Needle-shaped, j 

e.g., chir. j 

j 


' 1 
i 


(in) Oval shaped, e.g., j 
tidhara bargad . j 



(b) By structure — 


(i) Simple (one-blale, 
e.g., mango, pipal, 
bargad. mulber- 
ry, kela). 




Subject. 


Detailed, syllabus. 


Month oi the ye it iu 
which the subject 
is to be taught. 


(ii) Compound (blades j 
divided into se : f 
parate leaflets ), | 
e.g., arhar, gram | 
nim, shisham . I 


( c ) By margin — 

(i) Leaves 'with entire 

margins, e.g., 
mango, bar gad , 
mahua, gular, 
bamboo, jack- 
fruit. 

(ii) Leaves with tooth- 

ed margins, e.g., 
mulberry, castor, 
rose. 

(d) By veining— 

(i) Net-veined leaves, 
e.g , pip'd, bar- 
gad, gourd, me- 
lon. 

(n) Parallel-veined 

leaves, e.g., su- 
garcane, bam- 
boo, haldi . 


Flowers 


Examination (resumed) of 
some of the common flow- 
ers of the winter season 
with reference to their 
petals, sepals, and sta- 
mens. The following 
may be studied : — Cot- 
ton, poppy, bhanta , mus- 
tard, dhaniya , peas. 


January, 
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Serial 

num- 

her. 

Subject. 

Detailed syllabus. 

Month of the year in 
which the subject 
is to b© taught. 

7 

Trees 

Identification of some of the 
common trees of the neigh 
bourhood by their leaves, 
of which drawings should 
be made by the pupils, 

January and 

February. 



The following are examples 
which may be studied 
Shisham, nim, mahua , 
sal, mango, pipal, bargad, 
kaihal , mulberry, bam- 
boo, toddy-palm, date- 
palm. 


8 

Fruits 

Examination of some of the 
common fruits of the 
winter season, as in Sep- 
tember and October, 

February 



The following are examples 
which may be examin- 
ed Guava, plum, k&m- 
r akh , cwar, anjir. 


9 

Observation 

lessons. 

Observation lessons on the 
following : — Cotton, jute, 
tobacco, wool, paper and 
pencil. 

March and 

April, 



Glass XV, 


1 

Needs of a 
plant. 

i 

Plants require: (1) sun- 
light, (2) air, (3) water. 
Plants are living things. 

July. 





Serial 

num- 

ber, 


Month of the year 
in' which the subject 
is to be taught. 


Subject, 


Examination of some of the 
common flowers of the 
season with reference to 
their carpels, sepals, pe- 
tals, and stamens. The 
following are examples 
which may he examin- 


Flowers 


August, 


Eose and jasmine— to 
show petals. 

Eose and dhatura~~ to 
show sepals. 

Dhatnra and bhindi — 
to show carpels. 

simple classification of 
plants used as food by 
men] or animals ' and an 
examination and com- 
parison of these. The fol- 
lowing are examples : — 

(a) Seeds used as food 

—arhar, U rd, 
pea, gram, mung, 
bean. 

(b) Fruits used as food 

—orange, lemon, 
peas, guava, 
mango, banana. 

(c) Koots used as food 

— turnip, carrot, 
radish, sweet 
potato. 

(d) Stems used as food 

— sugarcane, 

ganthgobi. 


Examination and 
classification : 
of plants used 


September and 
October. 


(e) Leaves used as food: 
—cabbage, chana I 
sagmethi, sarson. 
mar&a, palale. 





4 Mensuration 


Yard measure .. 

Examination of a yard mea- 
sure and its divisions. 
How to ^ measure to the 
nearest inch. 

Class to guess length to 
nearest yard, e.g., lengths 
of class-room, height of 
door, etc. These to be 
verified by measurements 
made by the class. Class 
also to guess lengths to 
the nearest foot of smaller 
objects, e.g., width of 
table, etc., and the mea- 
surements to be verified 
by experiments. 

Foot rule. 

Examination of a foot rule 
(divided into eighths and 
tenths of an inch). To 
copy part of the rule and 
its divisions. How to 
measure to the nearest 
eighth or tenth of an inch. 

Measurement of straight 
lines. 

Blocks of wood of rectan- , 
gular shape, rectangular 
pieces of cardboard tin, 
etc., for measurement. 
Measure lengths of size 
in inches and eighths of 
an inch and also in tenths 
of an inch, expressing the 
latter in the decimal nota- 
tion. 


November 


December 


January. 



Month of the year in 
which the subject ig 
to be taught. 


Serial 

num- 

ber. 


Detailed syllabus, 


Subject, 


Februa: 


Examination (resumed) of 
some of the common flow- 
ers of the winter season, 
with reference to their 
nectaries as well as 
petals, sepals, stamens, 
and carpels (previously 
done). 

The following are examples 
which may be studied : — 


5 Flowers 


ango, mustard, and 
dhanya — to show 
nectaries. 


Mustard and cotton— to 
show carpels. 


Mustard, pe 
and cot tor 
stamens. 


, beans, 
■to show 


Poppy and rose — to 
show sepals. 

Cotton and gourd — to 
show petals. 

Observation lessons on the 
following : — 


6 Observation 
lessons. 


March and April 


Wood, tobacco, and the 
common vegetable 
oils, e.g., mustard 
linseed, cocoanut. and 
sesamum. 


A, H. MACKENZIE, M.A., C.I.E., 
Director of Public Instrimticm % . 

United Provinces, 


Allahabad : 
February 29, 1932, 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHERS’ CERTIFI- 
CATE EXAMINATION, 1933. 


L — First Language. 

/a) The following readers are recommended 
Urdu— 

(1) bhugufa-i-adab, Part III, by Maulvi Naimur Rahman, pub- 
lished by the Indian Prass, Ltd., Allahabad. (5 annas.) 
Supplementary — 

(1) Tobat-ul-Nasuh, by Dr. Nazir Ahmed, ' National Press# 

Allahabad, price Be. 0-12-0. 

(2) Manaz u-i-Qudrat , Part I, by Muhammad Ilias Barni, Insti- 

tute Press, Aligarh, price Re. 1. 

(3) Jazbat-i-Eitrat, Part III, by Muhammad Ilias Barni, Institute 

Press, Aligarh, price Re. 1. 

Hindi— 

(1) Pad bamuchaya, by P. Kampta Prasad Guru, published by 

Indian Press, Allahabad, price Re. 0-10-0. 

(2) Gadya Maladrasha , by Jiwan Shankar Yagik, published by 

Ram Prasad and Brothers, Agra, price Be. 0-12-0. 
"Supplementary— 

(1) Satya Harishchandra, edited by P. Jiwan Shankar and 

Pandit Kedar Nath Bhatt, published by Ram Narain Lai 
price Re. 0-6-0. 

(2) Sapta Saroj, by Prem Chand, published bv Hindi Pustak 

Agency, price Re. 0-8-0. 

(3) Jaidarth Badh, by Maithili Sharan Gupta, published by 

Sahitya Sadan, Jhansi, price Re. 0-8-0. 

(b) Grammar — 

Urdu—T ahzib-ul-Qawa id , Part II, for Class YII of Vernacular 
Schools, by M. H. S. Jalal Uddin Ahmad Jafri, published 
. b y the Indian Press, Allahabad, price Re. 0-5-0. 

Hindi — Hindi Middle Vyakaran, published by Agarwala Press, 
Allahabad. ( 4 annas 9 pies.) 

Xc) Composition. 

II. — Second Language. 

(a) The following boobs are recommended 
(1) Urdu-i-Jadid, Part I, published by Rai Sahib L. Ram Dayal 
Agarwala, Allahabad, price Re. 0-8-0. 

. '■ ° r 

Mnfa'd-i-Urdu, Part I, published by Jafri Brothers, Allahabad, 
price Re. 0-8-0. 
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Hindi — * 

(1) Hindi Sahitya Sangrah, Part I, by Pandit Ganga Dat Pander- 
Edition 1924, price Be. 0-8-0. 

or 

Bhasha Pravesha, Part II, by Din Dayal Srivastava, price 
Be. 0-8-0. 

(b) Grammar — 

Urdu — Tahzib-ttl-Qawaid, by M. H. Jalal IJddin Ahmad J'afri,. 
published by the Indian Press, Allahabad, price Be. 0-2-0. 


m n 

Hj 


Qawaid-i-Urdu, Part I, by M. Jamal IJddin Haider, published by 
B. S. Bam Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad, price Be. 0-2-0. 

Hindi — Bhasha Yyakaran, by Chandra Mauli Sukul, Indian Press,, 
Allahabad, price Be. 0-4-0. 

or 

Hindi Vyakaran for Classes III and IV, by Babu Ganga Prasad,, 
published by B. S. Bam Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad, price 
Be. 0-3-0. 

(c) Translation and Composition. 

Book recommended for teachers’ use : — 

Saliqa-i-Tahrir, by Muhammad Muslim, Professor, St. Columbas" 
College, Hazari Bagh, published by the author. (Be. 1.). 

"Notes.— (3.) The students of the training classes in the Kumaun division provided 
With an Urdu teacher may read “Asan Urdu Header, Parts III and IV for classes III 
and 3V of Vernacular Schools for Boys,” published by the Indian Press, Allahabad,, 
and “Tanwir-i-Urdu,” by Maulvi M. G. Zubaid Ahmad, Indian Publishing House,, 
Allahabad, 1927 edition (4 annas). 

(2) The students of such training classes in the Kumaun division as have not an 
Urdu teacher are allowed to take the following additional course in Hindi in place off 
Urdu ; — 

(1) Satya Harish Chandra Natak, by Bharatendu Harish Chandra, published by 
the Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Benares (3 annas). 

'(2) Tulsi Das Eamavan, Sundar Hand. 

N.B . — The books mentioned should be read for their matter, for the increase of 
vocabulary, the improvement of style in composition, and. the cultivation of the power 
of rapid comprehension of a written passage rather than for parsing, analysis, and 
literal paraphrase. Detailed study is not required. Pupils should be encouraged to 
read as widely as possible. The examination will be to test the pupil’s ability to com- 
prehend a written passage and questions on the subject-matter of the books named wilL 
be set. 


III.— Methods of Teaching. 


(a) Language- 



The following syllabus is prescribed for the purpose : — 

(i) Students should know the common methods employed' in the’ 
early stages in teaching, reading, and writing, they should have prac- 
tised one of them. They should themselves make block letters,. 


! f f , L ; i \ 


murakkabat in Urdu, sanyukt letters in Hindi, and test-cards of various 
-sorts a& aids m the teaching of reading. They should study how child- 
jen can be usefully employed, with such aids, in teaching themselves 
while the master is otherwise engaged, e.g., the children can be em- 
.ployed m word-building, sentence-building, in filling in gaps in their 
test-cards,, and giving answers to questions on the test-cards. The teach- 
ing of writing should begin when words and letters can be recognized- 
by the children. In writing attention should be paid to the need for 
begmnmg witn large letters; to the use of hygienic material, the correct 

■ and healthy posture; suitable media for child beginners, e.g., sand 

■ clay, seeds, etc.; the proper method of holding and manipulating the 

,pen; and the care of pens, ink, and takhtis. “ 

(ii) After recognition of individual letters and words is achieved 
and the power of copying individual letters, murakkabat, sanyukt let- 
ters and words is acquired, later stages in the teaching of language 

(a) Clear, loud reading (i) for the sake of pronunciation and proof 

of comprehension and (ii) for conveyance of written ideas 
to others (test; criticism of the reading bv the class with 
books closed). 

(b) Silent reading as a chief means of acquiring knowledge. 

Practice by flash reading, and private reading in class "by 
. individuals and groups (tested by subsequent questioning), 
home-reading. 

(c) Dictation. The proper method of dictation and its correc- 

tion. Aim; concentration and exact reproduction. Sub- 
sidiary aims; spelling and penmanship. 

(d) The teaching of penmanship as an art. 

•\e) Composition and grammar. The cultivation of the power of 
correct expression by means of (i) oral work, e.g., discus- 
sion in class dramatization of stories read; oral composi- 
tion with special emphasis on the grammatical functions 
°: w ?c an< ^ phrases, (ii) written composition as a means 
o. seli-expression; the letter, the story; the description; the 
use of objects, pictures and familiar topics as a basis for 
composition. The essential importance of intelligent and 
intelligible self-expression as a correlating factor of all 
school activity, both in class-room and in "playground 
The book Tarik-ut-Talim Urdu, by Suraj Narayan Mathur Head- 
master, Government Normal School, Allahabad, published bv the Delhi' 
Printing Works. Delhi, is recommended for use by the pupil-teachers 
m learning the methods of teaching the Urdu alphabet. P 
(h) Arithmetic— 

, , StU(1 ?? tS sl “uld P°^ss a thorough knowledge of the method of 
reaching the entire course prescribed in Arithmetic up to and including 
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that for class IV of vernacular schools with special attention to the aicfc- 
in the early stages and the logical setting out of sums in the later stages*. 

The following syllabus is prescribed for the purpose ; — 

1. The aims in teaching arithmetic (utilitarian and educational),. 

2. How to teach — 

(1) Counting. (The correct use of concrete aids). 

(2) Grouping. 

(3) Addition and subtraction with concrete aids. The use of the 

ball frame. ' Tables of addition. Abstraction, from con- 
crete. 

(4) The written figures and notation. The use of signs. Build- 

ing up of notation (Practical and inexpensive devices). 

(5) Multiplication tables. (Building up tables). 

(6) Measuring, weighing, and the use of money with simple con- 

crete aids. 

(7) Multiplication and division. 

(8) The compound rules, fractional tables, factorization, vulgar 

fractions, simple interest, practice, account-keeping, and 

compound interest. 

(9) Mental arithmetic (the importance of mental arithmetic in 

all particular reference to local subjects). 

3. (1) The necessity for ascertaining the child’s knowledge of 
number on admission and when the child has in the infant class reached 1 
definite stages of progress. 

(2) The importance of cleanliness, neatness, legibility, accuracy, 
speed, and logical arrangement in the setting out of written work; the 
necessity of supervising rough work. 

(3) The value of approximate answers and ingenious methods of' 
calculation. 

Note. — The teaching of simple account-keeping (Khata and Eoznamcha). should be 
>ractised. 

Books recommended for use. 

Arithmetic, Shiksha Pranali, by Bhattacharya and Sukul (Urdu and 
Hindi) , published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad (12 annas each 
version). 

(c) Geography — 

The book recommended for use of teachers is : — Vernacular School' 
Geographies dUrdu or Hindi), published by Longmans Green & Co. 

How to teach the geography of the area round the school; and 
Map-making and read- t . hen of tlie district, the province, and India, 
ing and use of hook?, simple plan and map-making and the proper 
etc * study of district and provincial maps and the map 

of India. 

N OTB.~~Methods of open air instruction must receive particular attention; school 
excursions ■with the object of encouraging the boys to observe facts and absorb know- 
ledge of a kind useful to a farmer should frequently be undertaken- 
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With class II of the Model School . 

1. How to find direction by the sun and by the pole-star. The 
'drawing of a compass card by class and teacher. 

2. Measurement and estimation of distances by uncertain mea- 
sures, girah , hat, pace, etc. Measurement in standardized distances,, 
inch, foot, yard, furlong. The use of the foot-rule. Practice in esti- 
mating by eye. 

8. Reduction to simple scales. 

4. How to fix on a horizontal blackboard the position of one object 
in relation to another by plotting direction and distance reduced to 
scale. 

5. How to make a plan of an ink-pot, box, etc., by outlining the 
base, by measurement, without reduction and with reduction to a scale. 

The plan of a house as shown by its foundations. 

Plan of the class-room on blackboard from the children’s measure- 
ments and reductions and the teacher’s plotting. 

Finding positions in the room and on the plan. 

Plan of school and exercises in finding positions. 

With class III . 

1. Combination of map and plan, making a map of school environ- 
ment. Exercises in reduction and enlargement of maps. 

2. Plotting walk on slate using pace as unit of measure and insert- 
ing objects by estimating rectangular distance from route by eye. 

3. Reading map of district. Knowledge of signs. Measurements 
of map distances and calculations of actual distances (a) as crow flies, 
(h) along roads, railways, etc., from home village to various places such 
as the thana, the post office, the district headquarters. (This is the 
first exercise in visualizing what is beyond the actual horizon.) 

4. Plotting walk, using signs on district map for woods, swamps, 
jheels, etc. Judging distances with the eye. 

5. Exhibition of patwari’s map and short explanation <of it’s use. 

Note. — I n the beginning the use of a map should be taught outdoors with the map 
horizontal and orientated; directions should be taught from the point of the map repre- 
senting the position of the student. 

With class IV. 

1. Bevision of map work, especially plotting. 

2. Study of map of the United Provinces, as of district, witH. 
particular attention to physical features, communications, and positions 
of the large towns in relation to communications and products of thft 
surrounding country. 

3. Study of the map of India. 
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5. The use of pictures and maps as aids to the text. 

B. — Observation work on landscapes, on local differences of soil, 
etc., and their effect on vegetation; observation 
Observation work. on means 0 f transport, on local industries, on 

'•commerce, .etc., on the habits of some animals and birds, on the 
■seasons, the sun, moon, pole-star, etc. Making simple cheap appara- 
tus from materials to hand, e.g., sundial and apparatus for demonstrat- 
ing seasons and length of day and night. 

With class II. 

1. Illustration in the rainy season of the following : — Lake, bay, 
br gulf, strait, island, cape, isthmus, peninsula. The simple study of 
water tunnels to show drainage, carrying and cutting power of water. 

2. The trees round the school, their uses, the times of germinat- 
ing, flowering, fruiting, and shedding of leaves. 

The usual crops of the neighbourhood, times of sowing and harvest, 
suitability of location, supply of water by rainfall, canals, wells, tanks. 

3. Local means of transport by land or water, human transport, 
beasts of burden — animal traction, mechanical transport. 

4. Village and town industries, e.g., the potter, carpenter, spin- 
ner, weaver, blacksmith, rope-maker, cultivator, etc., and their tools, 
commodities in the market and where they come from. 

5. Domestic animals and their usefulness to man. 

6. Hours of sunrise and sunset, noonday shadows. 

With class III. 

1. Recognition during the rains of lakes, capes, islands, etc. 
Comparison of maps with actual forms. 

Further study of stream — source, stages, bed, tributaries, distri- 
butaries, delta, flood, plain, water parting, catchment basin. 

2. Different kinds of soil according to classification in patwari 
records. Uses of each soil as demonstrated in the neighbourhood, es- 
pecially as regards pasture and cultivation. Use of patwari map to 
show distribution. Useful wild plants and noxious weeds in field and 
jheel. 

3. Transport and communication — paths, kaehcha and pakka 
ioads,^ railways, tramways, navigable canals and rivers. The con- 
struction of roads, material, method, culverts, milestones, gradients, etc. 
Position of abadi in relation to roads. Road and rail communication 
within the district. How letters travel. 

4. Industries and commerce of the district. Reasons for markets 
bn special days and special places, animal fairs within the district, e.g., 
Detvi Patau (Gonda), N-auchandi (Meerut), Bateshwar (Agra). Per- 
manent markets, Chauka, Mundia, Mills, and factories (if any). Why 
money is used? Coins and currency notes. The shop and shopkeeper. 
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The mahajan, the arhata, the baya (weighmen) and other persons of 
the market place. 

5. Wild animals and birds of the immediate neighbourhood. 
'Where they make their homes. The times of their daily appearance. 
'Their habits so far as can be observed. Migration of birds. 

6. How to read the time by the sun and by a clock. 

With class IV. 

1. Comparison of actual landscapes and forms with representation 
(m maps, study of mountains, hills, plateaux, passes, from nature, if 
possible, and from maps. 

2. Study of railway by observation — station, permanent-way, 
signals, rolling-stock, railway bridges, steamboats, motor traffic, rivers. 

3. Observation of any special local industry, e.g., carpet-weaving 

(Mirzapur), diary-farming (Aligarh). 

4. Expansion of earlier work. Compilation, if possible, of a com- 
bined class dairy. 

5. Maintenance of seasonal time chart recording weather conditions 

in combination with agricultural and other activities as observed by 
pupils and teachers. * 

IY* — School and class Management and Hygiene. 

(a) School and Class Management. 

(i) School management with reference to the primary schools. The 
headmaster, his duties of supervision of the work of other classes, curri- 
cula, compilation and arrangement of time-tables, classification of pupils, 
examinations, use of library, maintenance of material of instruction and 
its use; recruitment of new boys and their introduction to the new 
environment. The rules in the Educational Code. The District Board 
rules. Maintenance of Registers. 

(ii Class teaching and its principles and practice. Qualifications 
of an ideal teacher, genera! principles of teaching, the relation of play 
and work, the use of the voice, the use of language, the art of ques- 
tioning and explanations, the preparation of lessons, the supervision of 
boys exercise books, the management of combined classes and groups. 

Note. — E eference books are — 

Risala-i-T alim-o-T arbiy at , Part I (Urdu and Hind), by Iqbal 
Xishan (12 annas); Hadi-ul-Mudarrisin (Urdu or Hindi) by Ladli Das 
(8 annas); Manual for Teachers of* Primary Schools in India by J A. 
Richey (Macmillan & Co.) (Urdu, Re. 1-8; Hindi, Re. 1); Manual of 
School Management by H. T. Knowlton (Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab 
Smgh & Sons, Lahore), (omitting Part II, sections 10, 11, 12, and 13 
M Part III and both appendices of Part III) (Urdu, Rs. 2-5-2; Hindi 
■Us, 2). 



Kb) Hygiene. Lighting and ventilation of the class room; the. 
arrangement of class room furniture; physical exercises; their value and' 
i-iie reasons for them; pictures; eyesight and hearing; causes of mentaL 
fatigue; common infectious diseases; their signs and prevention; the 
creation of decent habits; simple casualties; first aid (the Mackenzie 
School Course); water, air and food with reference to their purity. 

Note. — A iza-o- Sehat-i-Insani or “Manushi Anga Tatha Swastha,” by K. 0. Bhat- 
tacliarya, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad, recommended for use. 

Books recommended for the use of teachers .— Tandurusti ki Pahli 
Kitab, by Col. J. W. D. Megaw, Indian Bed Cross Society, Viceregal. 
Lodge, Delhi. (12 annas). 

ot 

Swastha Baksha ke Prathmic Niyama (the Hindi version of Coh. 
J- W. D. Megaw’s First Laws of Health), Indian Bed Cross Society, 
Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. (12 annas). 

or. 

Sehat ki Xahani, by E. Marsden, b.a., translated into Urdu by 
Munshi Abid Hasan Faridi, published by Macmillan & Co. (Be. 1). 

or 

Hindi translation of the Land of Health and the Land of Wealth, 
by Pandit Bam Narayan Misra, published by Macmillan & Co. (Be . 1)' 
V.— Civics (not required of schools in which the Rural knowledge 

course is taught). 

Panchayats, their organization and functions; Co-operative societies, 
their objects and organization; the work of Education, Public Health 
and Agricultural Departments of Government in rural areas. 

The following book is recommended : — 

. Ibteda-i-Bisala Tamaddun (Urdu) Arambhik Nagarik Shastra, 
(Hindi) by Pt. Bishan Lai Haul, published by B. S. Lala Bam Dayai. 
Agarwala (Allahabad), price annas 6 each. 

YI.— Drawing. 

Stage I. 

A- The circle ... Turned objects having a circular 

outline, as a plate, coin, hoop,, 
wheel, clock-face, sun, moon, 
etc. 

B.— Modifications of circle ... Orange, apple, ghara, football,. 

pomegranate. 

Stage II. 

®hipse ... Circular objects seen in perspective- 

become ellipses; plate, coin, 
hoop, clock-face, rim of vessel,, 
etc. Also felt-cap, spectacle,, 
glass, etc. 
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B. — Modifications of the eh Egg, guava, brinjal, papita, jack— 

. iipse. fruit, gourd, cocoanut, pear, 

etc. 

Stage III. — Simple straight-lined objects. 

A . — Eight-angled . . . Envelope , table-top , door- window r ,, 

box top, blackboard, etc. 

B. — Modifications ... Flag, takhti , T-Square, map, etc.. 

C. — Perspective ... Any of the above classes of objects • 

seen in perspective. 

Note. — The method to be adopted in teaching the subject is given 
below. 

Training Class Course in Drawing . 

Method. 

The examination test is drawing on the blackboard only, but to 
enable students to pass this test they should be trained in the principles 
of object-drawing by means of work on paper and subsequently apply 
these principles to instruction of a class from the blackboard. 

As it is a teacher’s course the method to be adopted “should be that 
of drawing on the blackboard to a large scale, i.e. ? 3 feet in each 
direction, as being a convenient stretch for the arm, and the drawing, 
being then within the compass of the eye as seen by the teacher and 
yet large enough to be seen by the pupils at a distance of 20 feet. The 
drawing should be executed in as free a manner as possible, the arm. 
being straight but flexible, and the teacher standing not less than two-' 
feet from the blackboard. 

The principal aim of the drawing to be taught later is to furnish an 
illustrated class record of the study of the character, etc., of the things 
seen by the scholars in their object lessons. Thus it is necessary that 
the drawing should also be done in books so as to be available for future - 
reference. 

These drawings should be free in character, and, when possible, 
should be of the same size as the original; but if this is not possible, 
the seal© of the enlargement or reduction should be stated below the - 
drawing. 

The standard of excellence in the drawing should not be that which 
shows the most neatly-executed outline drawing of the subject studied, 
but rather that which most clearly conveys or records the point or points - 
brought out in the lesson given. 

It will be ^advisable, therefore, for the teacher (as well as his 
pupils) to combine his drawing lesson with his object lesson, and, to- 
ensure this the object lessons and drawing lessons should, if possible t , 
be consecutive periods. 
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Tae method to be adopted when teaching this subject in the verna- 
cular schools would be that in the object lesson the teacher will draw 
attention to certain facts and impress them on the minds of his pupils 
fcy 'arge sketches on the blackboard. These should be carefully copied 
m their books or other drawings should be made by the pupils them- 
selves from the object under study. 

•n P” 8 P rine *P le should also be adopted in the teacher’s study, but it 
wiH be expected that his resulting drawings will show more searching 
observation and be executed so as to record best the character of the 

?istoted der Stady &9d t0 imFeSS m ° St Ciearly Up ° n the class the P° int 

- The drawings on, the blackboard (if in outline only) should be 
crawn with white chalk, but if representation of solid things be attempt- 
ed m a solid way, they should^be drawn with coloured chalks in as nearly 
the true colours as possible. 

hi* J° m f meS f here ? istowa6e difficult to make a true rendering on a 
S “fill ot ^ should be uid for 
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IX. — Rural Knowledge (for those schools only which have land*- 
equipment and a teacher trained in the. subject) * 

The Plant and how it grows.* * 

Introduction. — The wonder, beauty and mystery of nature. Why 
plant life should be studied first. Parts of a plant. 

Germination. — The growth of bean and wheat seeds to be observed 
and compared. The manner in which the seedlings push their way 
through the soil to be noted and the different ways in which the roots 
grow. Conditions of germination. The depth at which seeds should be 
sown. Sowing seeds by a drill. To show by experiment that water. . 
warmth and air are necessary for Ijae growth ofgseeds. 

The Root . — Tap and fibrous roots. # Growthf»in length of the root. • 
The root cap. Root hairs. To show by experiment how water is 
sucked into the roots. Absorption of watqj? -|y roots; to be shown by 
using red ink. 

The Stem . — The stem grows upwards and towards .the light. Kinds 
of stems. The potato a swollen stem. To show by experiment how 
water passes up the stem. The work of the stem; to support leaves, to 
carry water and food taken up by the roots, to carry to different parts of 
the plant food made in the leases by sunlight. Buds, and the places 
where they are found on branches. 

The Leaf . — The veins, how arranged. Work of the leaves. Leaves 
give out water; to be shown by experiment. Air cooled by evaporation’ 
of water from leaves. Plants wither if roots, owing to injury, are unable 
to take in water. Care of roots when transplanting. How the leaf ' 
makes food. The leaf a food factory for the plant. The work of sun- 
light on the green stuff in leaves. Weeds cut off sunlight from young 
plants. Breathing of plants. To show by experiment that seeds and 
plants breathe. 

The Flower and Seed. — The work of a plant; to ripen seeds. Parts 
of a flower. Fertilization. How pollen is carried by wind and insects. 
Development of the seeds. How seeds are scattered by wind, animals 
and water. Length of plant life. 

Agriculture. 

Introduction . — Agriculture the main occupation of India; Propor- 
tion of population engaged in agriculture. Kinds of farming; cattle 
grazing and where it is best practised; sheep farming; goat farming. 
General agriculture. Reasons why the soil in India is poor compared 
with that of other civilised countries. Comparison of the yield of land: 
in India with the yield of land in other countries. Rainfall and climate;;; 
how they determine the kinds of farming. • 1 : , 
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The Soil . — How formed. The sab-soil. Heavy, light and medium 
soils. The value of lime and humus. Excess and deficiency of moisture 
in soil. Soil air, soil temperature and soil organisms. 

Soil Treatment . — Losses of moisture and plant food from the soil 
and how loss may be prevented. Weeds. Dotation of crops. Increas- 
ing moisture and plant food material by cultivation. Eeplacing lost 
food material by addition of manure. Object of manuring. How rub- 
bish, cattle urine and dung may best be preserved as manure. Green 
manuring. Slow and quick acting manures. How to use manures. 
'When to use a quick acting manure. 

Tillage . — Necessity for tillage; advantages of deep tillage. Imple- 
ments commonly used by the cultivator. The soil-turning plough; 
examples. Brief description of the working of one type of each of the 
following improved implements : — 

a harrow, cultivator and a plough. 

Advantages of using improved implement of tillage. 

How Government helps the farmer . — The objects and methods of 
the Agricultural Department. Improved seed of wheat, rice, sugarcane, 
cotton, gram, fodders, etc., and where they may be obtained. Improved 
seed compared with seed in common use. Illustrations showing the 
actual money gain due to the use of improved seed. Improved imple- 
ment of husbandry used on Government farms; seed-drills, reaping 
machines, cane-crushing machines, fodder-cutting machines, threshers 
and tractors, irrigation machinery. The chief crop pests; methods em- 
ployed by the Agricultural Department to destroy them. General 
methods employed in fanning on Government farms; lessons they teach 
to the rayat. 

Irrigation . — The need of irrigation. Sources of water for irrigation. 
Economy of water. Brief, elementary comparisons of tubewells, Per- 
sian wheels and small water lifts such as the Baldeo balti and the beri 
or country basket. Dangers of over-irrigation. The canal system of 
the United Provinces. The work of the Irrigation Department. 

Co-oPEn.mvE Societies. 


Capital required by cultivators. The small agriculturist has little 
credit, hence the interest he pays on borrowed money is high. The 
co-operative credit system, and its value to the cultivators. Why 
such a society can get money cheaply. Advantages of membership. 
How to become a member. How to obtain a loan. How profits are 
used. Encouragement of thrift. Central banks. Other kinds of co- 
operative societies. 


Cattle . — Comparison of Indian with* European cattle. Care of 
animals. Improvement of draught and milk cattle. Importance of 
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good milk. Methods employed by the Agricultural Department for the 
mprovement of village cattle. The Hissar and Hansi breeds. The 
Delhi buffalo. 

% orests. The work of the Forest Department. 

Famines. How caused. Less to be feared now than formerly 
Jiemedial measures. 

Sanitation. Cleanliness of the village. Pits for latrines. Water- 
supplies; how to keep well water pure and clean, danger of washing dirty 
■clothes near well ganger of flies, mosquitoes and unhealthy dogs. 
Disposal of dead bodies. The work of the Public Health Department. 

First Aid.— Snake-bite, mad dog bite, cuts and wounds, burns, 
poisoning, bleeding, broken bones, drowning. 

The Village. 

Sw ^ W0A ° £ ,h6 limb " d ‘ r ' P *‘™ ri and walch - 

The District Board. 

jv ^’ u ? ctlons of the board. How members are elected. Work ofl 
the chairman. Activities of the board in relation to village life How 
the money for the work of the board is obtained. How the fu ^ ofthe 
board are spent. The education committee. 


Allahabad :j 
March 2, 1932. 


A. H. MACKENZIE, m.a., o.i.e., 
Director of Public Instruction, 
United Provinces. 
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(To be taught from July , 1932.) 


First year. 

I. — Language (Hindi with Sanskrit ob Urdu with Persian). 

(A) Hindi with Sanskrit . 

(1) Hindi Text-book . — 

Sahitya Sumananjali by Kaushal Ivishor and S. N. Chaturvedi, pub- 
lished by Rai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (Re. 1.) 

(2) Hindi Supplementary Reading . — 

(i) Hindi Sahitya ka Sankshipt Itihas (pages 1 — 61), by Shyam 
Sundar Das, Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (10 annas.) 

For teachers' use. — Hindi Sahitya ka Itihas, by Pandit Ram Chandra 
Shukul, published by Indian Press, Allahabad. (Rs. 4-8.) 

(ii) Prathama-Lankar Nirupana, by Chandra Shekhara Shastri, pub- 
lished by Hindi Sahitya Sarnrnelan, Allahabad. (2 annas.) 

(3) Hindi Grammar . — 

Madhvamik Vyakaran, by Pandit Kamta Prasad Guru, Indian Press, 
Ltd., Allahabad. (6 annas.) 

(4) Sanskrit Text and Grammar . — 

Sanskrit Path Pustakam, Part I, by Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 
(7 annas.) 

Half of Text and half of Grammar portions are to be taken in first 
V£ar. 

(B) Urdu icith Persian. 

(1) Urdu Text-books . — 

Bahar-i-Adab, Part I, by Maulvi Muhammad Tahir Faruqi, published 
by University Publishing Houses, Agra. (12 annas.) 

(2) Urdu Supplementary Reading. — 

(i) Baharistan-i-Urdu, Part I, by Saiyid Zafar Hasan Asi, Amrohwi, 
published by Lala Ram Narain Lai, Iuitra Road, Allahabad. (8 annas.) 

(ii) Bahnristan-i-Urdn, Part II, by Saiyid Zafar Hasan Asi, 
Amrohwi , published by Lala Ram Narain Lai, Ivatra Road, Allahabad. 
(8 annas.) 

Not is. — -F irst Wf of the- two books only. ■ 
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(8) Urdu Grammar . — 

Asas-i-Urdu, by Saiyid Jalaluddin Ahmad Jafri, published by Anwar 
Ahmadi Press, Allahabad. (Be. 1.) 

(4) Persian Text and Grammar . — 

Persian course for first middle class, published by Eai Sahib Munshi 
G-ulab Singh and Sons, Lahore. (2 annas 4 pies.) 

(First half of Sifwatul-Masadar may be taught as an aid to acquiring 
an incidental knowledge of Persian.) 

IX —^Methods of teaching language. 

(1) Students should know the common methods employed in the early, 
stages in teaching, reading and writing; they should have practised 
one of them. They should themselves make block letters, murakkabat 
in Urdu, sanyukt letters in Hindi, and test-cards of various sorts as aids 
in the teaching of reading. They should study how children can be 
usefully employed, with such aids, in teaching themselves while the 
master is otherwise engaged, e.g., the children cap be employed in 
word-building, sentence-building, in filling in gaps in their test-cards, 
and giving answers to questions on the test-cards. The teaching of 
writing should begin when words and letters can be recognized by the 
children. In writing attention should be paid to the need for beginning 
with large letters; to the use of hygiene material and correct and healthy 
posture; suitable media for child beginners, e.g., sand, clay, seeds, etc.; 
the proper method of holding and manipulating the pen; and the care 
of pens, ink, and takhtis. 

(2) After recognition of individual letters and words is achieved 
and the power of copying individual letters, murakkabat , sanyukt letters 
and words is acquired, later stages in the teaching of language are — 

(a) Clear, loud reading (i) for the sake of pronunciation of com- 

prehension and (ii) for conveyance of written ideas to others 
(test; criticism of the reading by the class with books 
closed). . 

(b) Silent reading as a chief means of acquiring knowledge. 

Practice by flash reading, and private reading in class by 
individuals and groups (tested by subsequent questioning), 
home-reading. 

(c) Dictation. The proper method of dictation and its correction. 

Aim; concentration and exact reproduction. Subsidiary 
aims; spelling and penmanship. 

(d) The teaching of penmanship as an art. 


*Th o course in methods of teaching is a two-years course and should be covered 
partly in the first year and partly in the second year. 
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(e) Composition and grammar. The cultivation of the power of 
correct expression by means of (i) oral work, e.g., discussion 
in class ; dramatization of stories read ; oral composition with 
special emphasis on the grammatical functions of words 
and phrases, (ii) written composition as a means of self- 
expression; the letter; the story; the description; the use 
of objects, pictures and familiar topics as a basis for 
composition. The essential importance of intelligent and 
intelligible self-expression as a correlating factor of all 
f school activity, both in class-room and in playground. 

The book Tarik-ut-Talim Urdu, by Suraj Naravan Mathur, Head 
Master, Government Normal School, Allahabad, published by the Delhi 
Printing Works, Delhi, is recommended for use by the pupil-teachers 
in learning the methods of teaching the Urdu alphabet. 

The following books are also recommended for use : — 

(1) Bhasha Shiksha Uddesh, by Bai Bahadur Lajja Shankar Jha, 
Principal, Training College, Benares. 

(2) Ivhamosh Mutala ki Pahili kitab, by Sheikh Khadim Mohiuddin, 
m.e.d., published by Eai Sahib Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore. (6 annas.) 

III. — Methods of teaching Arithmetic. 

Students should possess a thorough knowledge of the methods of 
teaching the entire course prescribed in Arithmetic up to and including 
that for Class IV of Vernacular Schools with special attention to the 
aids in the early stages and the logical setting out of sums in the later 
stages. 

* 1 The following syllabus is prescribed for the purpose : — 

1. The aims in teaching Arithmetic (utilitarian and educational^ 

2, How to teach— 

(1) Counting (The correct use of concrete aids). 

(2) Grouping. 

(8) Addition and subtraction with concrete aids. The use of 
the ball frame. Tables of addition. Abstraction from 
concrete. 

(4) The written figures and notation. The use of signs. Build- 
ing up of notation (practical and inexpensive devices). 

(5) Multiplication and division. 

(6) Measuring, weighing, and the use of money with simple con- 
crete aids. 
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(7) Multiplication and division. 

(8) The compound rules, fractional tables, factorization, vulgar 

fractions, simple interest, practice, account-keeping, and 
compound interest. 

(9) Mental arithmetic (the importance of mental arithmetic in all 

particular reference to local subjects). 

3. (1) The necessity for ascertaining the child’s knowledge of num- 

ber on admission and when the child has in the infant class reached de- 
finite stages of progress. 

(2) The importance of cleanliness, neatness, legibility, accuracy, 
speed, and logical arrangement in the setting out of written work; the 
necessity of supervising rough work. 

(3) The value of approximate answers and ingenious methods of 
calculation. 

Books recommended for use — 

Arithmetic, Shiksha Pranali, by Bhattacharya and Sukul (Hindi 
and Urdu) published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (Be. 0-12-0 
each version.) 

Books recommended for teachers’ use — 

Bahi Ehata Shikshak, by Lakhpat Bai Sharma (Hindi), first edition,, 
published by P. C. Dwadash Shreni & Co., Aligarh (price Be. 0-6-0.) 

Muallim Bahi Khata, by Lakhpat Bai Sharma (Hindi), first edition,, 
published by P. 0. Dwadash Shreni & Co., Aligarh (price Be. 0-6-0.) 

IV. — Methods of teaching history and Geography. 
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2. Measurement and estimation of distances by uncertain measures, 
girah, hat, pace , etc., measurement in standardized distances, inch, foot, 
yard, furlong. The use of the foot-rule. Practice in estimating by eye. 

3. Reduction to simple scales. 

4. How to fix on a horizontal blackboard the position of one object 
in relation to another by plotting direction and distance reduced to scale. 

5. How to make a plan of an ink-pot, box, etc., by outlining the 
base by measurement without reduction and with reduction to a scale. 

The plan of a house as shown by its foundations. 

Plan of the class-room on blackground from the children’s measure- 
ments and reductions and the teacher’s plotting. 

Finding positions in the room and on the plan. 

Plan of school and exercises in finding positions. 

With Glass III. 

1. Combination of map and plan, making a map of school environ- 
ment. Exercises in reduction and enlargement of maps. 

2. Plotting walk on slate, using pace as unit of measure and insert- 
ing objects by estimating rectangular distance from route by eye. 

3. Reading map of district. Knowledge of signs. Measurements 
of map distances and calculations of actual distances (a) as crow flies, 

* (h) along roads, railways, etc., from home village to various places such 

as the thana, the post office, the district headquarters. (This is the first, 
exercise in visualizing what is beyond the actual horizon.) 

4. Plotting walk, using signs on district map for woods, swamps, 
jheels, etc. Judging distances with the eye. 

5. Exhibition of patwari’s map and short explanation of its use. 

Note. — In the beginning the use of a map should be taught outdoors with the 
map horizontal and orientated ; directions should he taught from the point of the map 
representing the position of the student. ' * 

With Class IV. 

1. Revision of map work, especially plotting. 

2. Study of map of the -United Provinces, as of district, with par- 
ticular attention to physical features, communications and positions of 
the large towns in relation to communications and products of the sur- 
rounding country. 

3. Study of the map of India. 
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4. Use of outline maps. 

5. The use of pictures and maps as aids to the text. 

B. — Observation work on landscapes on local differences of soil, etc., 
and their effect on vegetation; observation on 
Observation work. means of transport, on local industries, on com- 
merce, etc., on the habits of some animals and 
birds, on the seasons, the sun, moon, pole-star, etc. Making simple 
cheap apparatus from materials to hand, e.g., sun-dial and apparatus for 
demonstrating seasons and length of day and night. 

With Glass II. 



1. Illustration in the rainy season of the following : — Lake, bay, or 
oulf, strait, island, cape, isthmus, peninsula. The simple study of water 
tunnels to show drainage, carrying and cutting power of water. 

2. The trees round the school, their uses, the times of germinating, 
flowering, fruiting, and shedding of leaves. 

The usual crops of the neighbourhood, times of sowing and harvest; 
suitability of location, supply of water by rainfall, canals, wells, tanks, 

8. Local means of transport by land or water, human transport,, 
beasts of burden , animal traction, mechanical transport. 

4. 'Village and town industries, e.g., the potter, carpenter, spinner, 
weaver, blacksmith, rope-maker, cultivator, etc., .and their tools, commo- 
dities in the market and where they come from. 

5. Domestic animals and their usefulness to man. 

6. Hours of sunrise and sunset, noonday shadows. 


With Glass III. 



1. Recognition during the rains of lakes, capes, islands, etc. Com- 
parison of maps with actual forms. 

further study of stream-source, stages, bed, tributaries, distribu- 
taries, delta, flood, plain, water-parting, catchment basin. 

2. Different kinds of soil according to classification in patWari re- 
cords. Uses of each soil as demonstrated in the neighbourhood, especial- 
ly as regards pasture and cultivation. Use of patwari map to show dis- 
tribution. Useful plants and noxious weeds in field and jheel. 
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8. Transport and communication-paths, kachcha and pakka roads, 
railways, tramways, navigable canals and rivers. The construction of 
roads, material, method, culverts, milestones, gradients, etc. Position 
of abadi in relation to roads.. Eoad and rail communication within the 
district. How letters travel. 

4. Industries and commerce of the district. Reasons for market 
on special days and special places, animal fairs within the district, e.g., 
Devi Patau (Gonda\ Nauchandi (Meerut), Bateshwar (Agra). Perma- 
nent markets, Chauka, Mundia, mills and factories (if any). Why 
money is used? Coins and currency notes. The shop and shop-keeper. 
The mahajan, the arhatia, the bay a (weighmen) and other persons of the 
market place. 

5. Wild animals and birds of the immediate neighbourhood. 
Where they make their homes. The times of their daily appearance. 
Their habits so far as can be observed. Migration of birds. 

6. How to read the time by the sun and by a clock. 


With Glass IV. 

1. Comparison of actual landscapes and forms with representation 
on maps, study of mountains, hills, plateaux, passes, from nature , if 
possible, and from maps, 

2. Study of railway by observation-station, permanent way, signals, 
rolling-stock, railway bridges, steam-boats, motor traffic, rivers. 

3. Observation of any special industry, e.g., carpet-weaving (Mir- 

zapur) , dairy-farming ( Aligarlih 

4. Expansion of earlier work. Compilation., if possible, of a com- 
bined class diary. 

5. Maintenance of seasonal time chart, recording weather conditions 
in combination with agricultural and other activities as observed by 
pupils and teachers. 

The following books are recommended for study : — 

1. Ram Narain Misra’s Geography of India, Urdu and Hindi edi- 
tions, published by Bhugol Karvalava , Allahabad. (Rs. 2 each version.) 

2. Ean-i-Talim, \ by Babu Gopi Lai Mafchur, published by Par am 

3. Shiksha Vidhi, j Hans Lai Mathur, mohalla Narhi, Luck- 

now. (Re. 1-8 each version.) 
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Y. — School and Class Management and Elementary Psychology. 

(a) Glass-teaching and its principles and practice. — General prin- 
ciples; the use of the voice; the use of language; questions; answers; expla- 
nations; illustrations, descriptions, the blackboard, notes of lessons; boys 
no tbs; exercises. 

( b ) The course in Elementary Psychology should be spread over the 
two years and should cover the following : — 

The child; his instincts and activities; sense-training; observation; 
interest and attention; fatigue; association; imagination and memory; 
habits and their formation; the will; character. 

Books recommended for use of teachers : — 

1. Nafsiyat-i-Talim, by Muhammad Usman, Vice-Principal, Train- 
ing College, Hyderabad (Deccan), published by the author. (Rs. 3.) 

2. School and class management in Urdu, by Pandit Prem Rallabh 
Joshi, published by Indra Printing Works, Almora. (Rs. 2.) 

3. School and class management in Hindi, by Pandit Sri Niwas 
Joshi, published by Indra Printing Works, Almora. (Rs. 2.) 

VI. — Rural knowledge. 

'OUTLINE SYLLABUS FOR FIRST YEAR CLASS. 




Agriculture 


Animal Life 


Hygiene 


Heat and Light 


The Village 
The Postman 
The Policeman 
The Railway 
Agriculture 


Cooperative Societies 


The plant and how it grows. Air in 
connection with plant life. The 
atmosphere. 

Insects harmful and useful to man. The 
frog. 

The human body and how it works; 
cleanliness. 

The thermometer; the magnifying glass; 
spectacles. 

The panchayat. * 

His work. How a letter is carried. 

His work. How to help the police. 

Travelling by rail. 

The soil, soil treatment, tillage, irrigation. 
Work of the Agriculture and Irrigation 
Departments in relation to village life. 

Their relation to agriculture. 
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COURSE IN RURAL KNOWLEDGE. 

DETAILED SYLLABUS FOR FIRST YEAR CLASS 
|K - • Agriculture. 

The Plant and how it grows. 

Introduction . — The wonder, beauty and mystery of nature. Why 
plant life should be studied first. ' Part of a plant. 

[ Germination . — The growth of bean and wheat seeds to be observed 

and compared. The manner in which the seedlings push their way 
through the soil to be noted and the different ways in which the roots 
grow. Conditions of germination. The depth at which seeds should be 
sown. Sowing seeds by a drill. To show by experiment that water, 
warmth and air are necessary for the growth of seeds. 

The Root . — Tap and fibrous roots. Growth in length of the root. 
The root cap. Root hairs. To show by experiment how water is 
.eucked into the roots. Absorption of water by roots; to be shown by 
using red ink. 

The Stem . — The stem grows upwards and towards the light. Kinds 
of stems. The potato a swollen stem. To show by experiment how 
water passes up the stem. The work of the stem; to support leaves, to 
•carry water and food taken up by the roots, to carry to different parts of 
the plant food made in the leaves by sunlight. Buds, and the places 
where they are found on branches. 

The Leaf . — The veins, how arranged. Work of the leaves. Leaves 
4 give out water; to be shown by experiment. Air cooled by evaporation 
of water from leaves. Plants wither if roots, owing to injury, are unable 
to take in water. Care of roots when transplanting. How the leaf 
makes food. The leaf a food factory for the plant. The work of sunlight 
on the green stuff in leaves. Weeds cut off sunlight from young plants. 
Breathing of plants. To show by experiment that seeds and plants 
breathe. 

The Flower and Seed . — The work of a plant; to ripen seeds. Parts 
of a flower. Fertilization. How pollen is carried by wind and insects. 
Development of the seeds. How seeds are scattered by wind, animals 
| .and water. Lengh of plant life. 

; The Atmosphere. 

Empty vessels contain air. Hot ajr rises. Fire balloons rise with 
J hot air. Air a mixture of gases. Experiment to show that only a 

v portion of the air is used up when anything is burnt in it. The gas 

\ used up is oxygen; the gas left is nitrogen. Carbon dioxide gas is 

j obtained when charcoal is burnt. Carbon dioxide gas in relation to 






human and plant life. Plants purify air left impure by animals. Water 
vapour in the air; its amount usually less in the dry than in the rainy 
season. Test for carbon dioxide, using chalk. Blackboard chalk the 
same as white limestone. The breath contains carbon dioxide. Lime* 
water turns milky when breath is blown into it. 

Animal Life, 

Insect Life . — General description of an insect. Insects harmful and 
useful to man. The butterfly, its life history; the egg, caterpillar and 
pupa stages. Eggs to be collected and the development of the various 
stages watched. The mosquito, its life history. The mosquito, the 
carrier of the malaria germ. Breeding places. The housefly, its breeding 
habits and life history; a carrier of disease. The flea, its habits and its 
relation to plague. The bug and the louse. 

The Frog. — Its life history, the egg and tadpole stages. Difference 
between a frog and a toad. Both friends of the farmer. Eggs or 
tadpoles to be collected and kept with water-plants in a large glass vessel.. 
The development of the various stages to be watched. 

Hygiene, 

How to keep well. — How a knowledge of the working of the different 
parts of the body will help. 

The Skeleton. — Made up of a large number of bones. Strength of 
the bones. How to help the bones to grow straight and strong. How 
bones are joined together. What makes them move. The skull; pro- 
tection for the brain. The backbone; made up of a number of bones. 
The position of the spinal cord. The spinal cord carries messages to 
and from the brain and to all parts of the body. The ribs the body’s 
armour. The effect of food on the growth of bones. Value of games 
and exercises. 

What happens to the food we eat. — Food should be chewed and 
mixed with saliva. Spitting a waste of saliva. The food pipe leads 
into the stomach. The use of the tongue while chewing. Food mixes 
with juices in the stomach, afterwards passing into the bowels where it 
is then absorbed. Waste matter should be got rid of daily. 

The Heart and its ivork. — Position of the heart. The heart a pump 
with walls made of muscles. Arteries and veins. Circulation of the 
blood. Arteries carry pure blood and veins impure blood. Heart beats. 
The blood. Eed and white cells and the work they do. Bad air and’ 
alcohol hinder the work of the blood cells. Temperature of the body 
in illness and in health. 

The Lungs and their work. — Air necessary for life. The windpipe. 
Position of the lungs. How the lungs draw in air. Fresh air necessary 
for a healthy life. Why we should breathe through the nose. The* 
voice-box. 
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The Skin — Work of the pores. Why the skin should be kept clean.. 

The Teeth.— Use of the teeth. Why they should be kept clean. 

Books recommended for the use of teachers : — 

(1) Manual of Hygiene, by Charles Banks. (Macmillan & Cod 

(2) Tandursti-ki-Pahli Kitab, by Colonel J. W. D. Megaw, 

Indian Bed Cross Society, Viceregal Lodge, Delhi, price 
Be. 0-12-0. 

(3) Swastha Baksha-ke-Prathemic Niyama (the Hindi version, of 

Colonel J. W. D. Megaw’s First Laws of Health), Indian 
Bed Cross Society," Viceregal Lodge, Delhi, price 
Be. 0-12-0. 

(4) Sehat-ki-Kahani, by E. Marsden , b.a., translated into Urdu 

by Munshi Abid Hasan Faridi, published by Macmillan 
& Co., price Be. 1. 

(5) Hindi translation of the Land of Health and the Land of 

Wealth, by Pandit Bam N ar ay an Misra, published b} r 
Macmillan & Co., price Be. 1. 

(6) Longmans’ Physiology, Hygiene and First Aid to the injured 

(Hindi or Urdu), published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta, price Be. 1-8-0 each. 

First Aid.— The student should take the St. John Ambulance 
Certificate Examination. 

Heat and Light. 

The Thermometer . — Expansion of water. A large narrow-necked 
bottle full of water is placed in the sun; the water when hot overflows. 
Expansion of a liquid to show when a body is hot or coid. The ther- 
mometer. Temperature of the body rises during fever. 

The Magnifying Glass. — Light travels in straight lines. Reflection 
in a mirror. When light rays travel through a lens they are bent. 
The burning glass. The magnifying glass makes things look larger 
than they really are. Spectacles. How to tell if you have bad sight. 

The Village. 

The panchayat. The work of the lambardar, patwari and watch- 
man. The headman. 

The Postman. 

The- work of the postman. How a letter is carried. Registered 
fetters Postage rates. How to send money through the post office. 
Post Office Savings Banks. Cash Certificates. The Telegraph. How to 
send a telegram. 
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The Police. 

The work of the police. How to help the police. Additional police. 

The Railway. 

Travelling in India before railways were developed. Advantages of 
railways to India. Railways provide work for many people. Vv hat 
mak es the engine move. The use of signals; red and green lights. 
Travelling by train. Sending a parcel by train. Cost of sending a 
parcel by passenger and goods trains. 


Agriculture. 

Introduction. — Agriculture the main occupation of India; Propor- 
tion of population engaged in agriculture. Kinds of farming; cattle 
grazing and where it is best practised; sheep farming; goat farming. 
General agriculture. Reasons why the soil in India is poor compared 
with that of other civilised countries. Comparison of the yield of land 
in India with the yield of land in other countries. Rainfall and climate; 
how they determine the kinds of farming. 

The SoU.—Hovf formed. The sub-soil. Heavy, light and medium 
coils. The value of lime and humus. Excess and deficiency of moisture 
in soil. Soil air, soil temperature and soil organisms. 

Soil Treatment . — Losses of moisture and plant food from the soil 
and how loss may be prevented. Weeds! Rotation of crops. Incrase- 
ing moisture and plant food material by cultivation. Replacing lost 
food material by addition of manure. Object of manuring. How rub- 
bish, cattle urine and dung may best be preserved as manure. Green 
manuring. Slow and quick acting manures. How to use manures. 
When to use a quick acting manure. 

Tillage .— Necessity for tillage; advantages of deep tillage. Imple- 
ments commonly used by the cultivator. The soil-turning plough; 
examples. Brief description of the working of one type of each of the 
following improved implements ; — 

a harrow, cultivator and a plough. 

Advantages of using improved implements of tillage. 

How Government helps the farmer . — The objects and methods of 
the Agricultural Department. Improved seed of wheat, rice, sugarcane, 
•cotton, gram, fodders, etc., and where they may be obtained. Improved 
seed compared with seed in common use. Illustrations showing the 
actual money gain due to the use of improved seed. Improved imple- 
ment of husbandry used on Government farms; seed-drills, reaping 
machines, cane-crushing machines, fodder-cutting machines, threshers 
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and tractors, irrigation machinery. The chief crop pests; methods em- 
ployed by the Agricultural Department to destroy them. General 
methods employed in farming on Government farms; lessons they teach 
to the rayat. 

Irrigation . — The need of irrigation. Sources of water for irrigation* 
Economy of water. Brief, elementary comparisons of tube-wells, Per- 
sian wheels and small water lifts such as the Baldeo balti and the beri 
cr country basket.. Dangers of over-irrigation. The canal system of 
the United Provinces. The work of the Irrigation Department, 

Co-operative Societies, 

Capital required by cultivators. The small agriculturist has little* 
credit, hence the interest he pays on borrowed money is high. 
The co-operative credit system, and its value to the cultivators. Why 
such a society can get money cheaply. Advantages of membership. 
How to become a member. How to obtain a loan. How. profits are 
used. Encouragement of thrift. Central banks. Other kinds of co- 
operative societies. 

Text-Book . — Rural knowledge for vernacular middle schools (Urdu 
or Hindi), published by Rai Sahib Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad,. 
Book I and half of Book II. (Book 1 — 3 annas. Book II — 4 annas). 

VII. — Drawing. 


Stage I — 

A. — The Circle ... Turned objects having a circular 

outline, as a plate coin, hoop, wheel, 
clock-face, sun, moon, etc. 

B. — Modifications of circle Orange, apple, ghara , football, pome- 

granate. 

Stage II — 

A. — The ellipse ... Circular objects seen in perspective- 

become ellipses; plate, coin, loop, 
clock-face, rim of a vessel, etc. Also 
felt cap, spectacle glass, etc. 

B. — Modifications of the Egg, guava, brinjal. ptipita, jackfruit, 

ellipse. gourd, eocoanut, pear, etc. 

Stage III. — Simple straight-lined objects — 

A, — Right-angled ... Envelope, tab 1 e-ton, door window, box- 

top, blackboard, etc. 

T>, — Modifications ... Flag, takkfi , T-square, map, etc. 

0.— Perspective ... Any of the above classes of objects seen 

in perspective. 

Note. — -T he metKocl to be adopted in teaching the subject Is given below. 
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Method. 

1'he examination test is drawing on the blackboard only, but to 
•enable students to pass this test they should be trained in the principles 
<,f object-drawing by means of work on paper and subsequently apply 
these principles to instruction of a class from the blackboard. 

As it is a teacher’s course the method to be adopted should be that 
3 of drawing on the blackboard to a large scale, i.e. three feet in each 
direction, as being a convenient stretch for the arm, .and the drawing 
being then within the compass of the eye as seen by the teacher and yet 
large enough to be seen by the pupils at a distance of twenty feet. The 
drawing should be executed in as free a manner as possible, the arm 
•being straight but flexible, and the teacher standing not less than two 
feet from the blackboard. 

The principal aim of the drawing to be taught later is to furnish an 
illustrated class record of the study of the character, etc., of the things 
seen by the scholars in their object lessons. Thus it is necessary that 
the drawing should also be done in books so as to be available for futuie 
reference. 

These drawings should be free in character and when possible, 
should be of the same size as the original; but if this is not possible, 
the scale of the enlargement or reduction should be stated below the 
drawing. 

The standard of excellence in the drawing should not be that which 
shows the most neatly-executed outline drawing of the subject studied 
but rather that which most clearly conveys or records the point or points 
brought out in the lesson given. 

It will be advisable, therefore, for the teacher (as well as his pupils) 
to combine his drawing lesson with his object lesson, and, to ensure 
this the object lessons and drawing lessons should, if possible, be con- 
secutive periods. 

The method to be adopted when teaching this subject in the 'Verna- 
cular Schools would be that in the object lesson the teacher will draw 
attention to certain facts and impress them on the minds of his pupils 
by large sketches on the blackboard. These should be carefully copied 
lii their books or other drawings should be made by the pupils themselves 
from the object under study. 

This principle should also be adopted in the teacher’s study, but it 
will be expected that his resulting drawings will show more searching 
Observation and be executed so as to record best the character of the 
object under study and to impress most clearly upon the point illustrated. 

The drawings on the blackboard (if in outline only) should be drawn 
with white chalk, but if representation of solid things he attempted in 
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a solid way, they should be drawn with coloured chalks in as nearly 
the true colours as possible. 

Sometimes where it is found difficult to make a true rendering on 
a black surface, a large sheet of brown or white paper should be used 
for chalk and charcoal work. 

For work in books an HB pencil will usually be found sufficient 

In drawing fruits, sectional drawings will be of great advantage. 

In all possible cases drawings should be executed without the aid of 
-guiding lines, and even when necessary very few guiding lines should be 
used. 

VIII. — Physical Exercises. 

All students, should take part in games regularly. Students should 
change their clothes for games. A banian and shorts are recommended. 

Scouting should be encouraged. The following exercises are given 
in (a) Kempster and Kaye’s Physical Drill in Urdu and Hindi (Mac- 
millan & Co.) should be done with special reference to teaching the 
•course prescribed for primary schools and with the reasons for the various 
•exercises : — 

Chapters I to III. — The whole. 

Chapter IV. — The whole (optional), races, jumps, and tug-of-war. 

( b ) Football, volley ball, gymnastics, wrestling, and other Indian 
games should be played. 

or 

The new course of Physical Training as given in Appendix I. 
This course is taught in Normal Schools, Allahabad, Lucknow, and 
Agra, and may be taught in other Normal Schools where facilities for 
teaching the course exist. 

IX. —Manual Training. [Normal School, Allahabad.] 

The course in Manual Training is given in appendix II. 

Second year. 

I. — Language (Hindi with Sanskrit or Urdu with Persian.* 

(A) Hindi with Sanskrit . 

1. Hindi Text-book . — 

Sahitya-Summananjali, by K. Kishor and S. N. Chaturvedi, pub- 
lished by Bai Sahib La la Bam Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (Be. 1.) 

2. Hindi Supplementary Reading . — 

(i) Hindi Sahitya ka Sunkshipt Itihas (pages 62 — 170), by Sham 
Simdar Das, Indian Press, Ltd,, Allahabad. (10 annas.) 
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(0) Eachna-darsh, by Chaturvedi Dwarka Prasad Sharma, published 
by Eai Sahib M. Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore. (8 annas.) 

(in) Pingal Prabodh, (pages 1-88) , by Jyoti Prasad Misra, published 
by Hindi Press , Allahabad. (6 annas .) 

3. Hindi Grammar . — _ 

Madyamik Vyakaran, by Pandit Kamta Prasad Guru, Indian Press,. 
Ltd., Allahabad. (6 annas.) 

SanskiEPath Pustakam, Part I, 'pages 26— 48), by Indian Press, 
Ltd., Allahabad. (7 annas) (The remaining portions.) 

(E) Urdu with Persian. 

1. Urdu Text book . — 

Bahar-i-Adab, Part II, by Maulvi Muhammad Tahir Faruki, pub- 
lished by University Publishing House, Agra. ( ^ annas. 

2 Urdu Supplementary Reading . — 

(ft Baharistan-i-Urdu, Part 1, 

published bv Lala Bam Narain Lai, Batra Boad, Allahabad. (8 a s.) 

(iv Baharistan-i-Urdu , Part II, by Saiyid Zafar Hasan Asi, Amrohwi 
published by Lala Earn Narain Lai, Katra, Eoad, Allahabad. (8 anans, 

i*®.— ' Second half of the two books only. 

Asasd-Urdu! by Saiyid Jalal Uddin Ahmad J afri, published by Anwar 
Alima di Press, Allahabad. (Pe. 1.) 

PerskT Course for first Middle Class published by Bai Sahib M. 
Gulab Sinoh and Sons, Lahore. (2 annas 4 pies) (Second half of Sifwatul 
Musadir may be taught as an aid to acquiring an incidental knowledge 

Persian.) jj Methods of teaching language. 

( See first year course.) 
jXi —Methods of teaching Mathematics. 

( fl ) Revision of the Vernacular Pinal Examination Course and the- 
First-year course with special reference to the following . 

(2) Neatness^ legibility, accuracy, speed and logical arrangement. 

in the setting out of written work. 

(3) Exercises of Geometary, Theoretical and Practical. 

(b) Arithmetic . — Contracted methods in he four ru es m decima s. 

(c) Algebra . — Use of symbols, substitution negative q»anbties- 
Four simple rules. Use of brackets. Solution of easy Problems m ov - 
ing one unknown quantity. Simultaneous equations with easy proble . - 
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Text-book. — Ibtadai Algebra in Urdu, and Vijganit, Parvesmka m 
Hindi, 1930 edition, by Shri Newas Joshi, published by the India Print- 
ing Works, Almora. (Annas 12 each version, bound.) 

Note. — T be teaching of siirple account peeping (khala and roznamcha) should be 
practised. 

IV.— Methods of teaching History and Geography. 

(a) History. — From the death of Aurangzeb to the death of Queen 
Victoria. 

(c) Geography. — Eevision of the First-year course. 

In extension of the knowledge of the subject — 

(a) The study of Geography as prescribed for Anglo-Vernacular 

Schools up to and including Glass VIII, special attention 
being given to chapters dealing with the Physical Geogra- 
phy and Cartography. 

(b) A knowledge of the meaning of a “natural region” and of the 

distribution of the major natural regions according to Dr. 
Herbertson. 

The following is recommended for use in normal schools : — 

Phillip’s Comparative Wall Atlas of the Indian Empire consisting 


(1) Belief of Laud Communication (7s.) 

(2) Climate : Winter Conditions (7s.) 

(3) Climate : Summer Conditions (7s.) 

(4) Actual Temperature, January (7s.j 

(5) Actual Temperature, June (7s.) 

(G) Political Divisions and Communications (7s.) 

(7) Density of Population and Languages (7s.) 

(8) Commercial Development (7s.) 

(mounted on cloth and dissected to fold with metal eyelets 
for hanging). 

The price of a set of eight maps, mounted on cloth to fold, dissected and 
eyeleted, in cloth case, size 15 by 12 inches, with handbook, is 47s. 6 d. 
net. 

The price of a set of eight maps mounted on cloth as a wall atlas, 
on roller, with handbook, is 40s. net. 

The following books are recommended for study : — 

1. Bam Narain Misra’s Geography of India, Urdu and Hindi edi- 
tions, published by Bhugol Karyalaya, Allahabad. (Bs. 2 each edition.) 

2. Fan-i-Talim, !_ by Babu Gopi Lai Mathur, published by Parana 

3. ShikshaVidhi I Hans Lai Mathur, mohalla Narhi, Luck- 

bow. (Be- 1-8 each version.) 
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V. — School and class Management, and Elementary Psychology. 

Revision oj the First-year course, and (a) School Management . — 

(i) The Head Master, his duties of supervision of the work of other 
classes, curricula; the classification of pupils; examinations; compilation 
and arrangement of time-tables; use of fibrary; maintenance of material 
of instruction, and its use; recruitment of new boys and their introduc- 
tion to the new environments; Home work, parental co-operation, cor- 
porate life, the hostel, games, discipline. The rules in the Educational 
Code, The District Board Buies. Maintenance of registers. 

(ii) Class teaching and its principles and practice. Qualifications 
of an ideal teacher or, general principles of teaching, the relation of 
play and work, the management of combined classes and groups. 

Books recommended for the use of teachers — 

(1) Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools, by A. H. Mac- 

kenzie. 

(2) The Students’ Guide, Professor John Adams, published by 

the London University Press. 

(3) Modern Developments in Educational Practice, Professor 

John Adams, published by the London University Press. 

(4) The New Teaching, Professor John Adams, published by the 

London University Press. 

(5) The Play “Way, Caldwell Cooke. 

(6) School and Class Management in Urdu, by Pandit Prem 

Ballabh Joshi, published by Indra Printing Works, Almora. 

(Rs. 2.) 

(7) School and Class Management in Hindi, by Pandit Sri Niwas 

Joshi, published by Indra Printing Works, Almora. 

(Rs. 2.) 

(6) Elementary psychology .—See first year course. 

VI. — Rural knowledge. 

OUTLINE SJLLABUS FOR SECOND YEAR CLASS. 

Hygiene Disease, sanitation, food and water. 

Work of the Public Health Depart- 
ment. 

The District Board ... The Board’s work. The education com- 

mittee. 

Agriculture ... Propagation of fruit trees. Care of 

animals. Cattle breeding. Work of 
the Veterinary and Forest Depart- 
ments. Famines. 


Agriculture 
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Hygiene 55? First aid. 

How the country is governed The executive, judiciary and legislature. 

Landlord and tenant. 

Tenancy law. 

How Government obtains and 

spends money . 

Education , 

DETAILED SYLLABUS FOB SECOND YEAR CLASS, 

Hygiene, 

Diseases. — Infectious diseases caused by germs. How diseases are 
spread by water and insects. Causes, diagnosis, remedial and preventive 
measures for cholera, malaria, plague, tuberculosis, small-pox. hook- 
worm and leprosy. 

Personal and Domestic Hygiene . — Cleanliness of the skin, fingers, 
eyes, ears, hair, teeth. Clothing and shoes. Exercise and fresh air. 
Ventilation and general cleanliness of the house. Storage of food and 
water in the house. Diet. Value of milk for babies and young children. 
Danger of eating overripe frwiis. 

Sanitation.— Cleanliness of the village. Pits for latrines. Water- 
supplies; how to keep well water pure and clean, danger of washing dirty 
clothes near wells. Danger of Hies, mosquitoes and unhealthy dogs. 
Disposal of dead bodies. The Work of the Public Health Department. 

The District Board. 

Functions of the board. How members are elected; Work of 
the chairman. Activities of the board in relation to village life. How 
the money for the work of the board is obtained. How the funds of the 
board ore spent. The education committee. 

(Noth.— L ittle plays should be arranged by the teacher in connexion with the 
above subjects on Hygiene, each boy, a3 far as possible, should take his turn in 
acting a part). 

Agkicct/ttjbb. 

Trees.-— Propagation of trees, layering, gootee, budding, grafting, 
inarching; pruning. Watering of trees. 

Cattle. — Comparison of Indian with European cattle. Care of 
animals. Improvement of draught and milk cattle. Importance of 
good milk. Methods employed by the Agricultural Department for the 
improvement of village cattle. The Hissar and Hansi breeds. The 
Delhi buffalo. 

Forests . — The work of the Forest Department. 

Famines. — How caused. Less to be feared now than formerly. 
Remedial measures. 
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Hygiene. 

How we can lielp our friends. Simple rules about common infec- 
tions diseases. Care of the sick; food for sick persons. 

First Aid . — Snake-bite, mad dog bite, cuts and wounds, burns, 
poisoning, bleeding, broken bones, drowning. 

How the country is governed. 

The district as the administrative unit. The district officer, the 
superintendent of police, the engineer, the forest officer; their work 
and the work of their subordinates. The province divided into a 
number of districts. The Commissioner and bis work. The Govern- 
ment. The Governor, The Government of India. The "Viceroy. The 
Legislative Council. Its work. How members are elected. How to 
vote. The Judiciary. The Zamindari system of the United Provinces, 
Tenancy Law. 

How Government obtains and spends money. 

The land revenue. Work of the settlement officers. How the 
revenue is collected. Taxes. Why we pay them. Provincial income- 
excise, stamp, forest, irrigation. Imperial income— salt tax, amount 
per reer of salt, income-tax, opium, customs. How the money is spent 
by the Provincial Government: — law and order, education, medical 
work and sanitation, agriculture, veterinary work, irrigation, co-opera- 
tivc societies, communications, grants to local bodies. .Expenditure of 

Government of India — -defence , internal and external. The need of 
the army and the police. 

Education. 

Its value, its development in the United Provinces; the education Of 

girls, 

Text-Book— Rural Knowledge for Vernacular Middle Schools (Urdu 
or Hindi), published by Eai Sahib, Earn Dayal, Agarwala, Allahabad. 

Book H— (Half the book) and Book ILL (Book II 4 annas each 

version.) 

VII. — Drawing. 

Revision of the First-year course in Drawing, and as in the Syllabus 

given below : — 

(1) Curves and straight lines — 

A. Combined ... Kite, spoon, how, dumb-bell, Indian 

club, spectacles, tennis racket, 
wheet, etc. 

B. As seen in pens- Thimble, tumbler, bottle, balti, drum, 
pective, etc, 
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(2) A. Drawings of leaves 'As set out in section 5 of the scheme 
in outlines as of Object Lessons Lor Class III of 
type shapes. Vernacular Schools. 


B. Drawing above in Care is to be taken to see that all 
perspective. leaves are copied when in positions 

similar to those in which they grow. 
Simple leaves should be drawn first, 
then those more complicated in 
form. 

Book of reference Art Drawing for Indian Schools by 

J. Y. Buchanan, Macmillan & Co., 
price Es. 4-8*0. 

(8) Memory Drawing. 


Note — T he method to be adopted in teaching the subject is given in the first year 
course. 


VIII.— Physical Exercises . 

(1) The exercises taught in Vernacular Middle Schools with reasons 
for the various exercises. 

(2) Infants’ and boys’ games which do not require apparatus. 

Book recommended for use — 

Urdu or Hindi version of “Physical Training/ 5 by Kempster and 
Kaye (Macmillan & Co.), price Re. 1 each, 

or 

The new course of Physical Training as given in appendix I. 

This course is taught in Normal Schools, Allahabad, Lucknow, and 
Agra, and may be taught in other Normal Schools where facilities for 
teaching the course exist. 

IX. — Manual Training. [Normal School, Allahabad]. 

The course in Manual Training is given in appendix II. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Syllabus of Physical Training for Normal School pupil teachers , 

Besides the following syllabus the pupil teachers should be gi 
sufficient practice in commanding and taking classes in Physical Tr 
ing. 


Standing, foot closing and opening (teacher counting or class count- 

Standing, foot closing and opening with arm bending. 

Standing, foot closing and opening with arm bending across. 
Standing, toe placing forwards, sideways and backwards. 

Standing, toe placing forwards, sideways and backwards with am 
laising sideways. 

Standing, foot placing astride with a jump. 

Wing standing, foot placing astride with a jump. 

Standing, foot placing astride with a lump with arms swinging side- 
ways. ° 53 

Standing, heel raising and lowering. 

Bend standing, heel raising and lowering with arms stretching side- 
ways. ° 

Wing standing, heel raising with knee bending. 

Wing standing, lunging forward. 

Wing standing, toe placing backward in lunge position. 

Crouch standing, jumping astride. 

Crouch standing alternate lea” stretch in .o' RidAwa/tra 


Neck Exercises . 

Standing, head pressing backward. 

Standing, head turning sideways. 

Standing, head pressing backwards with fists turning outwards 
Standing, head rolling. 6 

'Back lying, head raising forward. 
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Arm Exercises. 

Arm. positions. 

Wing, bend, yard, stretch, reach, across bend, head rest, neck rest. 
Bend standing, arm stretching sideways, forwards and upwards. 
Across bend standing, arm flinging. 

Astride standing, free arms swinging to low cross position back to 
yard position. 

Stretch standing, arms swinging downward and backward. 

Bend standing, arm punching upwards. 

Bend standing, arm punching forwards. 

Standing, elbow circling. 

Prone falling, arm bending. 

Lateral Exercises. 

Game like forms, e.g., “Sawing wood”. 

Wing standing, trunk turning sideways. 

Wing kneeling, trunk turning sideways. 

Wing astride standing, trunk bending sideways. 

Astride standing, trunk bending downward with single arm circling 
forward to touch opposite toe. 

Best astride standing, trunk bending sideways. 

Astride across bend standing, trunk turning sideways, with alternate 
arm flinging. 

Astride yard standing, trunk turning sideways with arms swinging. 
)?rone kneeling, trank turning with alternate arm swinging. 

Abdominal Exercises. 

Wheel barrows. 

Yard back lying, single, or double knee raising. 

Yard back lying, trunk bending upward or forward to grasp ankle. 
Ring back lying, trunk bending forward. 

Crouch position, knee stretching and trunk bending downward. 

Neck rest astride lean standing, trank bending downward. 

Long sitting, trunk bending backward with support. 

Stretch back lying, sitting upright to touch toes. 

Kneel standing, trunk bending backward. 

Balance Exercises. 

Hop fight with folded arms. 

Standing, marking time with high knee raising. 

Wing standing, alternate knee raising, stretching, bending and 
lowering. 

Standing, knee raising with arm raising sideways. 

Wing standing, alternate leg swinging forward, sideways and back- 
ward. 

Steady marching with high knee raising. 
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Dorsal Exercises. 

Rest back lying, chest lifting. 

Prone lying, trunk bending backwards. 

Stretch astride standing, trunk bending backwards. 

Neck rest astride standing, trunk bending backward with support. 
Long sitting, both arm circling with support. 

Marching and Running. 

Quick march with halt. 

Marching on the spot with stamp in time. 

Marching with stamp and hand clap. 

Running on the spot. 

Toe marching. 

Sideways march on toes. 

Marching with changing step. 

Skip running. 

Endurance run. 

Games. 

Twos and Threes. 

Various kinds of tag games. r - /- : ■ 

Crows and Cranes. 

Relay Races. 

Storm the castle. 

Dog and Bone. 

Rooster Eight. 

Tails. 

Leg Wrestling. 

Tunnels. 

Skinning the Snake. 

Mounted Wrestling. 

Ben Hur Race. 

Follow the Leader. 

Agility Exercises. 

Hand standing with support and without support. 

Hand standing. 

Hand spring over a back. 

Hand spring free form. 

Cart wheels. 

Frog jumps. 

Breathing Exercises. 

Deep breathing with fist turning outward. 

Deep breathing with heel raising and arm raising sideways. 

Reach standing deep breathing and arm parting and heel raising 
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APPEMDIX II, 

A two years syllabus of work in Manual Training {wood work ) for 

Normal Schools , 

I. Drawing — (a) A few preliminary exercises in order to under* 
-stand the various views of models and the use of Drawing Board, T 
Square, Set Square, Ruler, and Divider. 

Text-Book. — “Gills’ New School of Art Geometry.” 

Plans and Elevations of solids in simple positions standing on the 
horizontal plane, page ISO, problem 294 to 305. 

( b ) Drawing in plan, elevation and side view of all models in the 
course and in conventional Isometric projection of those of a rectangular 
shape. 

Sketches will be made cf all tools used in the course. 

Course in — 

II. Wood Work . — 

1. Preliminary Planing. 

£ 2. Preliminary gauging. 

3. Rectangular Prism. 

4. Rectangular Prism with saw cuts. 

5. Rectangular Prism with oblique saw cuts. 

6. Chiselling exercises Pattern (a). 

7. Chiselling exercises Pattern ( b ). 

8. Chiselling exercises Pattern (c). 

9. Prism with inlaid pieces. 

10. Prism with Chamfered edges. 

11. Gharonchi. 

12. Chirag Dan. 

13. Ruler. 

14. Inkstand. 

15. Frame.. 

16. Box. 

The following jo'nts should be included among the models : — 

1. Half lapped joint. 

2. Housing joint, 

3. Mortise and tenon joint. 

4. Dove tailed joint. 

5. Bridle joint, 

6. Tongue and Butt joint. 

HI. - Care of Tools.— -Lectures will be given on the construction 

and maintenance of tools in good working condition including their sett- 
ing and sharpening. 
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IV. Theory . — Lectures on the following subjects 
I. Timber — Its structure and growth 
II. Timber— Its felling, seasoning, shrinkage, and defects 
ITT . Timber— Its chief kinds, properties and uses. 

Chief kinds of timber :— 

Shisham, Mango, Teak, Tin, Haldu, Nim, Chambeli, Deodar an 
Kail. 

IY. Decay of timber and means of preventing it. 

A. H. MACKENZIE, M.A., c.i.e., 

Dii ictor of Public Instruction, 
United Provinces 

Allahabad : 

March 3, 1932. 
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j Curriculum tor 5 the Middle Section of Anglo-Yes?nacular Boys' 

and Girls' Schools, United Provinces, for 1932-33. 


PREFATORY MEMORANDUM. 

Head Masters, Head Mistresses and Managers of Secondary Eng- 
lish Schools are permitted, in conformity with the general principles 
that underlie the curriculum,, to make modifications in the distribution 
according to classes of the work in any subject. Permission is also 
given to re-group scholars in classes above the primary stage for the 
various subjects, independently of the recognized classification. 

Subjects, other than English, are to be taught in the student’s own 
language, but English technical terms and figures may be used. 


* 
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Curriculum for the Middle Section of Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ 
and Girls’ Schools for the session beginning In July, 1932 


■SUBJECTS OF STUDY FOR BOYS. 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes Y and YL 

Two years' course . 

1, English. 

*2. Hindi or Urdu. 

3. Arithmetic. 

4. History (stories) and Geography. 

5. Drawing and Handwork. 

3. Physical Training and Hygiene. 

7. Elementary Science including Nature Study (where there am 
facilities). 

8. Music (where there are facilities). 

UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes YII and YIIL 

r Two years 1 course. 

L English. 

2. Hindi or Urdu. 

*3. Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry). 

4. History. 

5. Geography. 

One of the following subjects : — 

(i) Drawing and Handwork. 

(ii) A Classical Language (Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian). 

7. Physical Training and Hygiene. 

8. Elementary Science including Nature Study (where there are 
facilities). 

9. Music (where there are facilities). 

Note.— The teaching of the, second form of Urdu and Hindi to the Middle Class©® 
should he continued as hitherto, the details being left to the discretion of heads of insti- 
tutions. 
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SUBJECTS OF STUDY FOR GIRLS. 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION/ 

Classes Y and YI. 

Two years’ course. 

1. English. 

2. Hindi or Urdu. 

3. Arithmetic. 

4. History (stories) and Geography. 

5. Domestic Science (Simple Physiology, Hygiene and * Sewing). 

6. (a) Callisthenics. 

( b ) Music (where there are facilities). 

7. One of the following subjects (where facilities are provided) :• — 

(i) Drawing with or without Brushwork. 

(ii) A Second Vernacular (Hindi or Urdu). 

(iii) Nature Study (mainly gardening). 

UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes YII and YIII. 

Two years’ course. 

1. . English. 

2. Hindi or Urdu. 

3. Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry). 

4. History and Geography. 

5. Domestic Science (Simple Physiology, Hygiene and *Sewing) . 

6. (a) Callisthenics. 

( b ) Music (where there are facilities). 

7. One of the following subjects : — 

(i) A Classical Language (Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian). 

(ii) Drawing with or without Brushwork. 

(iii) Elementary Science including Nature Study. 

*Notb. — C ooking and Spinning are additional subjects which should be encouraged, 
®nt they are not compulsory. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN ENGLISH. 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class ¥. 

(Same for bo^s and girls.) 

I # Conversation , reading and recitation. — To carry on simple conversa* 
4i°n in English ; to read with correct pronunciation from a reader ; to 
use the words of the reader in simple sentences; to answer in English 
questions based on the matter in the reader : to recite simple poems 
with action. 

DictaMoyi and writing . — Dictation, j,n ruled books, of words and 
sentences previously read in. the reader ; writing in copy-books ; transcrip- 
tion frbm the reader. 

Grammar and composition.— Parts of speech without sub-classifica- 
tion, number and gender of nouns and pronouns; the use of the three 
simple tenses. Oral and written exercises on the above. 

Written composition. — E.g., using the words and phrases of the 
reader in simple sentences ; description of pictures and objects. 

Text-book prescribed : — 

(1) The Revised Modern India. Readers, Book II (Macmillan and 
Company, Limited), annas 6, 

or 

(2) Third Direct Method English Reader, by Llewelyn Tipping 
(Macmillan and Company, Limited), annas 10, 

i or 

(3) New English Course for Indian Schools, second year reading 
bo’ok (Longmans, Green and Company) * 

or 

(4) Indian Class Reader, II, by P. C. Wren (K. and J. Cooper, 
Bombay), 

or 

(5) Nelson’s Indian Reader, Book II (Thomas Nelson and Sons), 
cloth-binding annas 13, paper-binding annas 9 pies 6, 

or 

(6) New Indian Empire Readers, second (Rlackie and Son, Ltd.), 
annas 6. 

Recommended for supplementary reading 

(1) The “A.L.” Bright Story Readers, Grade P (E. J. Arnold and 

km , Limited), 


(2) Young India Readers, Grade II, Padmini and the Forest "Kina 
(Oxford University Press), 
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(3) New English Course for Indian Schools, third year reading hoot 
(Longmans, Green and Company), 


(4) Indian Class Leader, III, by P. 0. Wren (K. and J. Cooper, 
Bombay) , 


(3) Indian Press Story Leaders, Grade 1, Happy Tales (Indian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad), 

or 

(4) The First Book of Fables (First Grade), (Oxford University- 
Press), annas 9„ 

Class VI. 

(Same for boys and girls, subject to the modification noted below.) 

Conversation , reading and recitation . — To carry ‘on simple conver- 
sation in English; to read with correct pronunciation from a reader; 
to use the words of the reader in simple sentences ; to answer in English 
questions based on the matter in the reader ; to recite from memory 
passages chosen from the reader. 

Dictation and writing. — -Dictation, in ruled books, of passages 
chosen chiefly from the reader ; writing in copy-books or transcription 
from the reader. 

Grammar and composition . — Revision of previous work in gram- 
mar; nouns in apposition; sub-classification of nouns, pronouns, adjec- 
tives and adverbs; cases of nouns and pron'ouns; direct and indirect 
objects; verbs, numbers and persons, transitive and intransitive; parti- 
ciples; use of tenses; analysis of simple sentences. Oral and written 
exercises on the above. 

Written composition. — E.g., the use of the words and phrases of the 
reader in simple sentences: reproduction of simple stories; practice in 
answering easy questions on the subject matter of the text : description 
of pictures and objects; punctuation. 

(For girls the sub-classification of nouns, pronouns, adjectives and 
adverbs under “Grammar and composition” may be omitted.) 

Text-hook prescribed 

(1) The Revised Modern India Readers, Book III (Macmillan and 
Company, Limited), annas 8, 

or 

(2) Fourth Direct Method English Reader, by Llewelyn Tipping 
(Macmillan and Company, Limited), annas 14, 

or 
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or 

(5) Nelson's Indian Reader, Book III (Thomas Nelson and Sons},. 
Cloth-binding annas 14, paper-binding annas 10 pies 6, 

or 

(6) New Indian Empire Readers, third (Blackie and Son, Ltd.),, 
annas 8. 

Recommended for supplementary reading; — 

(1) The “A. L.” Bright Story Readers, Grade I (E. J. Arnold and' 
Son, Limited), 

or 

(2) Young India Readers, Grades I and IT (Oxford University 
Press), 

or 

(3) The New Method Readers (new series), Supplementary Render 
I, by Michael West (Longmans Green and Company), 

or 

(4) Babies from Aesop, by Dorothy King (Blackie and Son), 

or 

(5) Indian Press Story Readers, Grade II, Tales of Wisdom (Indian 
Press, Ltd,, Allahabad), 

or 

(6) The, Second Book of Fables (Second Grade), (Oxford University 
Press), annas 14. 

UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes YII and YIII. 

(Same for boys and girls.) 

Conversation , reading and recitation. — To carry on conversation in’ 
English; to read with correct pronunciation and expression; to form 
sentences and to answer questions in English, using the vocabulary of 
the text ; to recite from memory suitable passages of English poetry and 
prose. 

Supplementary reading . — At least one easy book a session. 

Dictation and writing.— Dictation of unseen passages of the stand- 
ard indicated by the prescribed text ; transcription. 

Grammar and composition. — Revision of previous work; verbs, 
active and passive voices; moods; gerunds and verbal nouns; auxiliary 
verbs ; complements of verbs ; formal parsing ; clause analysis of complex: 
and compound sentences; elementary forms of direct and indirect speech. 
Oral and written exercises on the above. 

Written composition. — ■ Simple free composition, e.g. , letter-writing, 
story- writing tod description ; translation from English into Modem* 
Indian Languages, and vice versa. 




Class ¥11. 

Text-book prescribed 

(1) The Revised Modern India Readers, Book IV (Macmillan and 
Company, Limited), annas 10, 


(2) New English Course for Indian Schools, fourth year reading 
book (Longmans, Green and Company), 

or 

(3) Indian Class Reader, IV, by P. C. Wren (K. and J. Cooper, 
Bombay) , 

or 

(4) New Indian Empire Readers, fourth (Blackie and Son, Ltd.), 
annas 12. 

Recommended for supplementary reading: — 

(1) Simple School Unseens, by Rai Bahadur A. C. Mukerji (Mac- 
jGoullan and Company), annas 6, 

or 

(2) The “A. L.” Bright Story Readers, Grade II (E. J. Arnold and 
Son, Limited), 

or 

(3) Young India Readers, Grade III (Oxford University Press), 

or 

(i) The New Method Readers (new series) Robinson Crusoe by 
Daniel Defoe, Supplementary Reader III, edited by Michael West (Long- 
mans, Green and Company), 

or 

(5) Tales of India, Junior 7, Mitragupta, Prince of Magadha (Mac- 
millan & Co.), 

or 

(6) Indian Story Readers, Grade P, No. 1 (Short Stories for Small 

Polk), (Macmillan & Co.), 

or 

(7) Across India, by Clayton (Christian Literature Society for India, 
Allahabad), 

or 

(8) The Third Book of Fables (Third Grade), (Oxford University 
Press), annas 14. 

Class VIII. , 

Text-book prescribed 

(1) The Revised Modern India Readers, Book V (Macmillan and 
’Company, Limited), annas 12, 
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or 

(2) New English Course for Indian Schools, fifth year reading Look 
< Longmans, Green and Company), 

pr- 

CS) New Indian Empire Headers, fifth (Blackie and Son, Ltd,), 
Be. 1. 

Recommended for supplementary reading : — 

f , (I) Simple School Unseens, by Bai Bahadur A. G. Mukerji (Mac- 

x&illan and Company), annas 6, 

or 

(2) The “A. L.” Bright Story Readers, Grade III (E. J. Arnold 
and Son, Limited), 

or 

(3) Young Indian Readers, Grades IV and V (Oxford University 
Press), 

or 

(4) Tales of India, Senior 9, Tales of the Heroines of India (Mac- 
millan & Co,), 

or 

(5) Indian Story Readers, Grade I, No. 1 (Hospitality Repaid anC 
•Other Stories), (Macmillan & Co.), 

or 

(6) Robinson Crusoe (Blackie and Son, Limited), 

'OT 

(7) Epic Tales of the East (Oxford University Press), 

or 

(8) Stories of Indian Youth, Part I (Longmans, Green and Go v 
Grammar and composition for classes Y to YIII. 

Recommended for use in the middle section : — 

(1) The Middle School English Grammar, Parts I and II, by L. 
Tipping (Macmillan and Company, Limited). 

(2) Inductive Grammar, Book IT for class V, Book IIT for cl as:. VI 
and Book IV for classes VII and VHT, by Ganga Prasad (Bai Sahib 
Bam Daval Agarwala, Allahabad). 

f; _ (3) A Survey of English Grammar, by Winbolt (Blackie and Son, 

! Limited) . 

(4' Pitman’s Lessons in Composition, Parts I, IA and II (I. Eaton 
'Peasey, Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Limited). 

( 5 ) Elementary English Grammar on Modern Lines, bv P. C. Wren 

;; (K. and J. Cooper, Bombay). 

(6) Progressive Composition, by P. C. Wren (T\. & ,T. Cooper, 

| Bombay) . 

(7) Oxford Grammar for Junior Classes, Part I for class Y, Part IT 

\ * for class VI, and Part FIT for classes VII and VIII (Oxford Univoisitv 

| Press). 
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The following English copy-books are recommended for use for 
writing in the middle section : 

(1) Series 3, 4, 5 and 6, Blaekie and Sons (Vere Foster’s), anna. 

ane and pies sis per copy. 

(2) Upright and semi-upright, by Longmans, Green and Company.. 

(3) Oxford Copy Books, Nos. 1 — 12 (Oxford University Press). 
The Little Oxford Dictionary (Oxford University Press) is recom- 
mended for use in classes VII and VIII. 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN HINDI AND URDU. 

(Same for boys and girls for classes ¥ to ¥111.) 

1. — Beading — which includes silent reading, reading aloud and 
recitation. 

II. — Composition — oral and written. 

III. — Dictation and writing. 

IV. — Grammar. 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class Y. 

— Reading — 

The reader for class V should contain about 150 pages, of which 
about 100 pages should be devoted to prose selection and 
' about 50 pages to poetry. 

It should contain the following subjects ordinarily * — 

Prose . 

(1) Stories, fairy tales and legends. Stories should bo of imagina- 

tion, romance and adventure. 

(2) Biographical and historical pieces about kings, heroes and 

saints. 

(3) Stories of invention and discovery, e.g., the steam engine, 

gramophone, discovery of America, polar expedition, etc. 

(4) Simple dramatic pieces, including dialogues. 

(5) Descriptive scenes of cities, natural phenomena, battles, etc.. 

Poetry . 

(1) Imaginative — lyric and ballad. 

(2) Descriptive— natural scenes and phenomena, buildings, etc* 

(3) Narrative, e.g., Ramayana, Mahabharata, Mar si as. 
f4) Patriotic. 

(5) Didactic. 
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Memory work — About 100 lines of poetry should be committed to 
memory by every student. 

Supplementary reading — About 200 pages of supplementary read- 
ing should be done. 
j 1 . — C c imposition — 

Oral — story-telling, debate, dialogue, drama. 

Written — (a) Description of observed events, places, phenomena, 
etc., imagination description. 

(6) Letter- writing. 

(c) Completion of stories, re-telling of stories, elaboration of 
ou times. 

111. — Writing and dictation — 

Writing should include copying from model copy-books as well as 
from ordinary readers. 

Dictation should be used as an aid to concentration and to draw 
the attention of boys towards (1) words having the same 
sound but different spelling, (2) words having the same 
spelling but different meaning, and (3) etymology of words. 

J V . — Grammar — 

Analysis of a simple sentence into subject and predicate; kinds of 
sentences, i.e., statement, question, command. 

Parts of speech. 

Nouns — Number, gender. 

Pronouns — Number, gender. 

Verbs. 

Text-book prescribed in Hindi:— 

(1) Hindi Sar Sangrah, Part I. by Kali Das Kapur (Agarwal Press, 

Allahabad), annas 6, 

or 

(2) Sahitya-Suman, Part I (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), 

annas 8, I 

or 

(3) Hindi Sahitya-Sangrah, Part I, by Pandit Ganga Datta Panda 

(Earn Prasad and Brothers Agra), annas 8, j 

or 1 

(4) Sahitya' Sudha, Part I (Agarwal Press, Allahabad), annas 8, 

or . 1 

(5) Nootan Hindi Pathawali, Part I (City Book House, Cawnpore), 

annas 8. ' J 

Recommended for supplementary reading in Hindi:— 

(1) Kathinai men Vidyabhivas (Hindi Granth Ratnakar Karyalaya, 

Bombay). 

(2) Sheikh Cbilli-ki-kahani (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 
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(3) Sati (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

(4) Savitri (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

(5) Damayanti (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

(6) Sahase Bachche, by Pandits Sri Bam Bajpai and Murari Lai 
Sharma (Lala Bam Narain Lai, Allahabad). 

(7) Viron ki Sachchi Ilahaniyan (Chhatra Hitkari Pustakmala, 
Daraganj, Allahabad). 

(8) Pushpanjali (Bai Sahib Bam Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad). 

Text-book prescribed in Urdu 

(1) Gulistan-i-Adab, Part I (Agra Publishing House), 19*28, 
annas 8, 

or 

(2) Buh-i-Adab, Part I (Yidya Printing Press, Meerut), annas 8, 

or 

(3) Bostan-i-Adab, Part I (Bam Prasad and Brothers, Agra), 

or 

(4) Shahrah-i-Adab, Part I (Taluqdar Press, Lucknow), annas 8, 

or 

(5) Jauhar-i-Urdu (University Publishing House, Agra), annas 5. 
Recommended for supplementary reading in Urdu : — 

(1) Tuhfa-i- Japan (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

(2) Tuhfa-i-Misr, by Maulana Asghar Husain (Indian Press, Limi- 
ted, Allahabad). 

(3) Dastan-i-Ajam, by Maulvi Hamid Ali (Indian Press, Limited. 
Allahabad). 

(4) Muntakhibul Hikayat, by Dr. Nazir Ahmad (Muslim University 
Institute Press, Aligarh). 

(5) Adbe Moti (Bam Prasad and Brothers, Agra). 

(6) Kimti Afsane (Gaya Prasad and Sons, Agra). 

Class YI. 

I. — Reading — 150 pages of which 100 are prose and 50 poetry. 
The subjects in prose and poetry will be of the same nature as in class 
V, but the selected pieces will be more difficult in language and ideas 
than those for class V. 

Supplementary reading — about 200 pages. 

Memory work — 100 lines. 

II. — Composition-^ Same as in class Y. 

III. — Writing and dictation — Same as in class V. 

IV. — Grammar — 

Verb — Person, number, tense, mood, voice. 

Bemaining parts of speech. 

Order of words in sentences. 
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Text-book prescribed in Hindi : — 

(1) Hindi. Sar Sangrah, Part II, by Kali Das Kapur (Agarwal 
Press, Allahabad), annas 6, 

or 

(2) Sahitya-Suman, Part II (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad),, 
annas 8, 

or 

(3) Hindi Sahitya-Sangrah, Part II, by Pandit Ganga Datta Panda 
(Earn Prasad and Brothers, Agra), annas 8, 

I ■ or 

(4) Sahitya Sudha, Part II (Agarwal Press, Allahabad), annas 8, 

or 

(5) Nootan Hindi Pathawali, Part II (City Book House, Cawnpore) r . 
annas 8. 

Recommended for supplementary reading in Hindi:— 

(1) Chamatkari Balak, by Devi Prasad (Indian Press, Limited, 
Allahabad). 

(2) Viren ki Kahaniyan (Hindi Granth Ratnakar Karyalaya, Bom- 
bay). 

(3) Abraham Lincoln (Abhyudaya Press, Allahabad). 

(4) Arya Lalana, by Pandit Mannan Dwibedi Gajpuri (Lala Earn 
Narain Lai, Allahabad). 

(5) Balraghuvansha (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

(6) Samudra Par Vijav (Eai Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allaha- 
bad). 

(7) Japan ka Hal (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

Text-book prescribed in Urdu 

(1) Gulistan-i-Adab, Part II (Agra Publishing House), 1928, 
;r * annas 8, 

or 

(2) Euh-i-Adab, Part II (Vidya Printing Press, Meerut), annas 8, 

or 

(3) Bostan-i-Adab , Part II (Earn Prasad and Brothers, Agra), 

or 

(4) Shahrah-i-Adab, Part II (Taluqdar Press, Lucknow), annas 8 r 

or 

F (5) Akhtar-i-Urdu (University Publishing House, Agra), annas 8. 

Recommended for supplementary reading in Urdu:— 

(1) Tub fa-i- Japan (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

(2) Tuhfa-i-Misr, by Maulana Asghar Husain (Indian Press, Limit- 
ed, Allahabad), 

(3) Dastan-i-Ajam, by Maulvi Hamid All (Indian Press, Limited 

Allahabad). 
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(4) Muntakhibul Hikayat, by Dr. Nazir Ahmad (Muslim Univer 
sity Institute Press, Aligarh). 

(5) Tohfa-i- Chin (Indian Press, Allahabad)., annas 10. 

(6) Sehat-ki-Jinnat (Gaya Prasad and Sons, Agra). 

(.7) Tohfa-i- America (Indian Press, Allahabad), annas 10. 


UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class ¥11. 

I . — Reading — 

The reader should consist of 140 pages of prose and 60 pages of 
poetry. 

The following subjects should be added to the list for classes V 
and VI : — 

(1) Reflective pieces. 

(2) Moral pieces. 

(3) Scientific stories. 

(4) Short stories. 

Students should memorise 125 lines. 

Supplementary reading should cover about 250 pages. 

I I . — Composition — 

Oral and written on lines similar to those recommended for classes 
V and VI. 

III . — Dictation— 

More difficult exercises. 

i jv. — Grammar to be taught in correlation with composition and as 

an aid to correct expression — 

Syntax — Government and order. 

Analysis of complex sentences. 

Different forms of narration. 

Simple figures of speech. 

Text-book prescribed in Hindi:— 

(1) Hindi Sar Sangrah, Part III, by Kali Das Kapur (Agarwal 
Press, Allahabad), annas 8, 

or 

(2) Hindi-Kusumavali , Part I (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), 

annas 10, 

or 

(3) Sahitya Sudha, Part III (Agarwal Press, Allahabad), annas 10, 

<rr 

(4) Nootan Hindi Pathawali, Part TII (City Book House. Caw n- 
•pore) , annas 10. 

Recommended for supplementary reading in Hindi:— 

(1) Mahadeo Govind Ranade, by Pandit Bam Narairn Misra, fNagri 
Pracharini Sabha, Benares). 

(2) Robinson Crusoe (Indian Press. Limited, Allahabad). 
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Text-bock prescribed in Urdu : — 

(1) Gulistan-i-Adab, Part III (Agra Publishing House), 1928, annas 

IP, 

or 

(2) Euh-i-Adab, Part III (Vidya Printing Press, Meerut), annas 10, 

or 

(3) Bostan-i-Adab , Part III (Earn Prasad and Brothers, Agra), 

or 

* (4) Shahrah-i- Adah , Part III (Taluqdar Press, Lucknow), annas 10, 

Recommended for supplementary reading in Urdu : — - 

(1) Qasas-i-Hind ( { yuah ) (Eai Sahib M. Gulab Singh and 
Sons, Lahore;. 

(2) Eaj Dulari ( ^ Je ^\ } ), by Brij Mohan Dattatriya Kaife 

(Pandit Piaray Mohan, Bansmandi, Anarkali, Lahore). 

(3) Dastan-i-Ajam, Part II, by Maulvi Hamid Ali (Indian Press, 
Limited, Allahabad). 

Class YIIL 

I -Reading — 200 pages containing prose and poetry on subjects 
similar to those of the reader in class VII, but pieces of 
greater difficulty will be selected. 

Supplementary reading — 250 pages. 

Memory work- — 125 lines. 

II. — Composition — Same as for class VII. 

III. — Dictation — Same as for class VII. 

IF. — Grammar — Same as for class VII. 

Text-book prescribed in Hindi 

(1) Hindi Sar Sangrah, Part IV. by Kali Das Kapur (Agarwai 
?' ' '* Press, Allahabad), annas 8, 

or 

(2) Hindi Jlnsnmavali , Part II (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad) * 
annas 10, 

or 

(3) Hindi-Eatna-Sangrah, by Sudarshan Acharya (Griha Lakshmi 
Karyalaya, Allahabad), annas 10, 

or 

("4) Sahitya Sudha, Part IV (Agarwai Press, Allahabad), annas 10, 

or 

(5) Nootan Hindi Pathawali, Part TV (City Book House, Cawnpore), 
annas 10. 

Beconimeni.ee! for supplementary reading in Hindi:— 

/ (1) Galpa Gnchha, Part I (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), 

annas 12. 

(2) Singh Garb Vijai (Abhvudaya Press, Allahabad). 
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(.')) Robinson Crusoe (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 
<4) Bal Rabindranath (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

(5) Bipta (Hindustan Press, Allahabad). 

(6) Pratapi Pratap (Gautam Brothers, Cawnpore). 

Text-book prescribed in Urdu: — 

(1) Gulistan-i-Adab, Part IV (Agra Publishing House) 
annas 10, 


(2) Ruh-i-Adab, Part IV (Vidya Printing Press, Meerut), annas 10, 

or 

(3) Bostan-i-Adab, Part IV (Ram Prasad and Brothers, Agra), 

or 

(4) Shahrah-i-Adab, Part IV (Taluqdar Press, Lucknow), annas 10. 

Recommended for supplementary reading in Urdu: — 

Nasihat-ka-karanpliool ( J,aJ ); by Maulana Azad 

(Khalifa Syed Mohammad Salim, Manager, Azad Book Ddpot, Akbari- 
mandi, Lahore). 

Grammar recommended in Hindi: — 

Classes ¥ to ¥111. 

(1) Bhasha Vyakaran Bodh, by Pandit Chandra Mauli Shukul 
(Nand Kishore and Brothers, Benares). 

(2) Hindi Vyakaran, Parts I and II, by Ganga Prasad (Rai Sahib 
Ram Laval Agarwala, Allahabad). 

(3) Madhya Hindi Vyakaran, by Pandit Kamta Prasad Guru 
(Kashi Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Benares). 

Classes YII and YIII. 

Recommended for use as a guide for teachers in teaching Hindi 
composition :— 

(1) Hindi Composition for Vernacular and Anglo- Vernacular 
Schools, by Ganga Prasad (Rai Sahib Ram Dayal Agarwaia, Allahabad). 

(2) Raehna Piyush, by Pandit Chandra Mauli Shukul (Indian 
Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

(3) Navin Patra Aur Nibandh Lekhan (School Book and Apparatus 
Depot, Lucknow). 

Grammar recommended in Urdu: — 

Classes Y to YIII. 

(1) Mnbadi-ul-Qawaid ( ), by Maulvi Fateh Muham- 

mad Khan (Messrs. Attar Chand Kapur and Sons, Lahore). ' 

(2) Afzal-ul-Qawaid ( ), by Maulvi Fateh Muhammad 

Khan (Messrs. Attar Chand Kapur and Sons, Lahore). 

^ Tahzib-ul.Qawaid, Part II (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

411 T ' . ^ asar Qawaid, Part II (Rai Sahib Earn Laval Agarwala, 
Allahabad), annas 8. b 

^ksses N V T to' : vnT 00lS ^ ^ separatel y notified w *>at books are approved for recitation in 
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SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN MATHEMATICS. 

Arithmetic. 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

(Same for boys and girls.) 

Class Y. 

Revision of work in lower classes ; more difficult example's in vulgar 
fraction; vulgar fractions of concrete quantities; simple practice; simple 
calculations in the four simple rules with decimal fractions (excluding 
recurring decimals); conversion of vulgar fraction into decimal frac- 
tions to a given number of places, and vice versa (excluding recurring 
decimals). Oral and written problems of a concrete type. 

Class YX. 

Revision; simple percentages; more difficult examples with vul- 
gar and decimal fractions (excluding recurring decimals) ; decimal frac- 
tions of concrete quantities; ratio and simple proportion; the unitary 
method; simple interest; easy square and cube root by factors; oral and 
written problems on the above with attention to approximations. 

Notes. I. — In classes V and VI weights and measures in common use should be 
ssnght. 

II. — For girls this is the full course for those who intend to continue their 
studies in the Upper Middle Section. 

Examples suitable for ths illustration of principles may be selected 
from the following books recommended : — 

Classes ¥ and YI. 

(1) Middle School Arithmetic, Part I (Hindi and Urdu), by Shyam 
Behari Lai Kapur (Agarwal Press, Allahabad), annas 12, 

(2) Modem Arithmetic, Boob IT (Urdu or Hindi), (Indian Press, 
Limited, Allahabad), annas 6 (revised edition), 

or 

(8) United Provinces Vernacular Arithmetic, Parts II and III 
(Blackie and Son, Limited), 

or 

(4) Longmans’ Urdu Middle Arithmetic, Part III, 

or 

•(5) Longmans’ Vernacular School Arithmetic, Hindi, Part III. 

UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes VII and YIIL 

(Same for boys and girls.) 

Units of length in British and metric systems; calculations; 
measurement of straight lines; measurement of curved lines; rules for 
the length of the circumference of a circle; units of areas in British 
and metric systems ; rules for area of a rectangle, use of squared paper to 
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Symbolical expression; substituting; brackets; addition; subtrac- 
tion, easy multiplication; easy division; simple equations with one 

W?™ , quaDtlt f ; graI>hs of strai g ht Hnes; easy simultaneous eouations 
involving two unknown quantities; problems involving the above. 

fmm E tS m fSr S - ai J a 5 Ie - f0J ’ the 51Iast? ation of principles may be selected 
from the following books recommended: — 

(1) Baker and Bourne’s Shorter Algebra (Bell and Sons), 

02 ? ■ 

& Co!! HalFS Sch ° 01 Algebra for dndian Schools, Bart I (Macmillan 
. or 

Urdui (C°p rn pt lgebra for , ] ^ iddle cesses, by Mewa Bam (Hindi and 
Urdu), (G. B. Bhargava and Sons, Chandausi), 

or 

“■> Vrdo), by A. 8. 
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Geometry. 

UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes ¥11 and ¥111. 

(Same fo* boys and girls.) 

I. Tiie following theorems should be taught. Practical proofs 
bv measuring, drawing and superposition should be given. Formal proofs 
are not necessary : — 

(1) If a straight line stands on another straight line, the sum 
of the two angles so formed is equal to two right angles 
and the converse. 

'(2) If a straight line cuts two other straight lines and a pair of 
corresponding angles are equal, the^ two straight lines are 
parallel and the converse. 

(3) If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 

of the other, each to each , 'and also the angles included by 
those sides equal, the triangles are congruent. 

44) If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to two angles 
of the other, each to each, and also a side of the one equal 
to the corresponding side of the other, the triangles "are 
congruent. 

( 5 ) If two triangles have three sides of the one equal to three 
sides of the other, each to each, the triangles are con- 
gruent. 

18) The area of a rectangle is measured by the product of the 
measure of its sides. 

II. — Problems and practical work (without formal proof)':' — 

(1) To bisect a given angle. 

(2) To bisect a given straight line. 

'(3) To construct a perpendicular to a given straight line (i) from 
a given point in the line ; (ii) from a given point outside 
the line. 

(4) To construct an angle equal to a given angle. 

‘(5) To divide a straight line into any number of equal parts or 
in a given ratio. 

(8) The construction of angles of 60°, 45°, 30°. 

(7) The construction of triangles and quadrilaterals from sufficient 

data. 

• "8) The construction of a rectangle equal in area to a given 
rectangle and having one side of given length. 





til. — Theorems to be studied with proofs and riders — 

(1) If two straight lines intersect, the vertically opposite angles. 

are equal. 

(2) When a straight line cuts two other straight lines (i) if a 

pair of alternate angles are equal or (ii) a pair of interior 
angles on the same side of the cutting line are together 
equal to two. right angles, then the two straight lines are 

parallel. 

(3) The converse of the above. 

(4) Straight lines which are parallel to the same straight line are- 

parallel to one another. 

(5) The sum of the angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles. 
Got . 1. If one side of a triangle is produced, the exterior angle 

so formed is equal to the sum of the interior opposite angles. 

Cot. 2. If two triangles have two angles of the one equal to 
two angles of the other, each to each, then the third angles 
are equal. 

Got. 3. In a right angled triangle (i) the right angle is the 
greatest angle and (ii) the sum of the remaining angles 
is equal to a right angle. 

*6) In a polygon of n sides, the sum of the interior angles is equal, 
to 2n — 4 right angle*. 

Cot. 4. If the sides of a convex polygon are produced in order, 
the sum of the angles so formed is equal to 4 right angles* 

(7) If two sides of a triangle are equal the angles opposite to these- 

sides are equal. 

(8) The converse of the above. 

(9) If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides 

of the other, each to each, and the angles opposite to one 
' pair of equal sides are right angles, the triangles are con- 
gruent. (Ambiguity to be discussed.) 

(10) Of all the straight lines that can be drawn to a given straight 
line from a given point outside it, the perpendicular is the 
shortest. 

ill) The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal; 
each diagonal bisects the parallelogram and the diagonals 
bisect one another. 

(12) The converse of the first, second and the fourth parts of the 
above (11). 
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(13) Straight lines joining the extremities of parallel and equal 

straight lines on the same side are also parallel and equal. 

(14) The area of a parallelogram is equal to the area of a rectangle 

on the same base and between the same parallels. 

Cor. 1. The area of a parallelogram is measured by the product 
of the measure of its base and altitude. 

Cor. 2. Parallelograms on the same or equal bases and of the 
same altitude are equal in area. 

(15) The area of a triangle is equal to one-half the area of a rec- 

tangle on the same base and between the same parallels. 

Cor. 1. The area of a triangle is measured by one-half the 
product of the measures of its base and altitude. 

Cor. 2. Parallelograms on the same or equal bases and of the 
altitude are equal in area. 

Cor. 3. Converse of the above. 

(16) If a parallelogram and a triangle stand on the same base and 

between the same parallels, the area of the parallelogram 
is double that of the triangle. 

(17) The sum of the squares on the two sides of a right angled 

triangle containing the right angle is equal to the square 
on the hypothenuse; and its converse. 

Note. — T he theorems on areas should be done formally only after the boys have 
been taught the truths of the theorems graphically or practically. 

Books recommended : — 

(1) Parkinson and Pressland : A Primer of Geometry (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford), (Indian edition), Ee. 1-12, 

or 

(2) Middle School Geometry for classes VII and VIII, by Shiva 
Nath Singh (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), Ee. 1, 

or 

(3) Pierpoint’s Elements of Geometry, Part I, Experimental Sec- 
tion, Urdu and Hindi editions (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), 

or 

(4) A Shorter School Geometry, Part I (new edition), by Hall and 
Stevens (Macmillan & Co.), 

or 

(5) High School Geomem', Part I, bv Paranjpe (Macmillan & 
Co.), 

or 

(6) Analytic Geometry in Hindi and Urdu, by S. B. L. Kapur 

{Agarwal Press, Allahabad). ■ 



SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN HISTORY. 

. LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes ¥ and YI. 

(Sams for boys and girls.) 

Stories relating to. the following should be studied in classes V and 
"VI. In class V some ten to fifteen outstanding stories should be select- 
ed from Indian History : — 

1. The Eamayana. 

2. The Mahabharat. 

3. Chandragupta and Asoka. 

4. Vikramaditya and Kali Das. 

5. Harsha. 

6. Mahmud of Ghazni. 

7. Prithwiraj, Alha and Uda-1. 

8. Ala-ud-din. 

9. Babar. 

10. Akbar, Rana Prat'ap, Man Singh, Birbai, Todar Mai, Eaizi, 

Abul Fazl. 

11. Nur Jahan. 

12. Shah jahan, Taj Mahal. 

13. Aurangzeb, Shivaji, Guru Govind Singh. 

14. Ranjit Singh. 

15. Raja Ram Mohan Rai. 

16. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan. 

17. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

18. Victoria. 

19. George V. 

Books recommended : — 

(1) Qasas-i-Hind, Parts I and II. (Urdu edition only), (Rai SahiS 
Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore), 

or 

Hind ke Jan Nisar (Urdu) Tevi “ e< ^ edition), by Sura) Narayan 
Mathur (Rai Sahib Ram Dyal Agarwala, Allahabad). 

or 

^ Bhartiya Itihas ke Kuchh Ratna (Hindi) ’ ^ ariS ^ an< ^ H. (Cloy Book 
House, Cawnpore). 


UPPER MIDDLE SECTION 
Classes YII and YIII. 

(Same for boys and girls.) 
Outlines of Indian History . 

1. Geographical features of India. 

2. Aryans and Dravidians. 
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3. 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

V 10. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15 . 

16. 

17 . 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25 . 

26. 

27. 

28. 
29. 

t 30 . 

31. 

32. 

33. 


The Yedas and the old Aryan customs and manners. The 
Eamavan and the Mahabharat. 

Jainism and Buddhism and their influence. 

Alexander. 

Chandragupta Maurya, description by Megasthenes. 

Asoka. 

Samudragupta, Yikramaditya, and Fa Ilian. 

Harsha Yardhan and Hieun Tsang. 

Eajraj Chola. 

The Eajput Kingdoms and early Muhammadan invasions.. 
Qutub-ud-din, Altamash, Eazia and Balban. 

Ala-ud-din Khilii. 

The Bahmani Kingdom and Yijayanagar. 

Muhammad and Firoz Tughlak, Timur. 

Babar. 

Humayun and Sher Shah. 

Akbar. 

Jehangir, Shahjahan. 

Aurangzeb. 

Aurangzeb’s successors and fall of Moghal Empire. 

Shivaji and rise of Mahratta power. 

The Sikhs and Banjit Singh. 

East India Company ; its early possessions. 

Contests of the English and the French for the supremacy or 
India, Clive, Dupleix. Battles of Plassey and Wamlewash. 
Warren Hastings and Madho Eao Scindia. 

Cornwallis and Tippu Sultan. 

Wellesley. 

Hastings. 

Bentinck. 

Dalhousie. 

Canning. 

India under the Crown. 


Bocks recommended : — 

(1) History of India, Parts I and II, by Professor Ishwari Prasad. 
ii.A., nn.B. (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). (Urdu version, Be. 1: 
Hindi version, annas 14), 


or 

(2) Bharat Yarshaka Itihas, by Pandey Eamava,tar Sharma (Sahitva 
Satnamala Karvalaya, Benares city), 

or 

(3) Shalopayogi Bharatvarsha VTT^TvuTift vrerorcr (Handhi Hindi 
Pnshtak Yandhar or Sahitya Bhawan 0 Limited, Allahabad). 

or 

(4) Introductory History of Tndia, Parts I and II (Hindi and Urdu, 
revised editions), by Kali Das Kapur (Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow)! 





SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN GEOGRAPHY. 
LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

(Same fop boys and girls, subject to the modification noted below.) 

Class ¥. 

Bevision of work done in class IV. 

Use of the globe in explanation of the phenomena of day and night; 
Practical work in connexion with the variation of seasons ; record of the 
length of days and nights in the different seasons ; observation of the- 
height of the snn with the help of a vertical rod. 

Beading of the b at hv orogr aphical map of India; colouring, scale, 
direction, measurement of distances. Plow of the rivers, the coast line 
and the seas. 

Natural divisions of India; Northern mountains (different ranges, 
sources of chief rivers, climate, zones of vegetation, life of the people as 
affected by the mountains) ; Indo-Gangetic plain (climate, river system, 
products, life of the people) the Deccan (river system, soil and minerals, 
life of the people) ; coastal plains (rainfall, products) ; Ceylon and Burma 
(description of land and rivers, climate and vegetation, life of the people). 

The names and positions of the more important provinces and Indian 
States. Names and positions of the chief towns. Communications. 

* Local studies. — The post office. The market. How the country 
feeds the town. 

These studies shall be carried out by means of excursions and simple 
projects. 

Foreign studies. — A series of about ten lessons dealing with the life 
and occupations of some of the typical peoples of the world. 

Note. — P upils should be required to fill in sketch maps of India, showing (a) 
natural divisions, and (b) the most important town*. 

Books recommended : — 

(1) *Anglo- Vernacular School Geography, Book I, Part II (Urdu or 
Hindi), (Longmans, Green and Company), (Urdu, annas 10; Hindi, 
annas 8), 

or 

* (2) The Anglo-Vernacular Middle Geography, Part II (Indian Press, 
Limited, Allahabad), (revised edition), (Hindi and Urdu editions, 
annas 8 each), 


Bhugol PigdaTshan (Hindi) 
Aina- Ju gratia (Urdu) : 


Part II, by Kamta Prasad Nigam (Ear 


Sahib Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad), annas 8. 


Viohitra Dtmia (Hindi) 
Anokhi Dunia (Urdu) 


, by Kamta Prasad Nigam (Rai Sahib Ram 


Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad, annas 8. (for foreign studies), 

or 

(2) Adbhoot Sanaar /Hindi), Fook II. annas 12 y1v «. M1 , 

' AnokbTifu ni a (TI7H), BoolTTi aumaTuT (Macmillan and Company), 

(for foreign studies) . 

*rhU Geography. Book I, Parts I — IIX. is also available in one volume. 

Urdu Rs. 2-4-0 ; Hindi, Es. 1-4-0. 
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Class ¥L 

Revision of previous work for the sake of contrast and comparison 
when dealing with new areas. 

Beading of the b at hy orogr aphical map of Asia ; simple ideas of the 
7ones ; climates of Asia. 

The natural regions of Asia, with special reference to their vegeta- 
lion, products and the life occupations of the people inhabiting these re- 
gions ; the Tundras; the Great Northern Forests, grass lands and steppes 
the mid- Asiatic table-lands; the eastern borderland and islands; the- 
south-eastern coast lands and islands ; the south-western deserts ; the 
western table-lands and coast lands. Earthquakes and volcanoes (when 
studying Japan and the Eastern Archipelago.) 

Countries of Asia : their position and the most important towns. 

Comparison of other countries of Asia with India. 

Trade routes. 

Local studies . — The seasonal crops ; a calendar of seed-time and har- 
vest, local transport; local industries. 

Practical work should be continued on the same lines as in class V* 
but in more detail. 

Note. — P upils should be required to fill in sketch maps. 

Books recommended : — 

(1) * Anglo-Vernacular School Geography, Book I, Part III (Long- 
mans, Green and Company), (Urdu, annas 12; Hindi, annas 8), 

or 

(2) The Anglo-Vernacular Middle Geography, Part III (Indian Press ; 
Limited, Allahabad), (revised edition), (Hindi and Urdu editions, 
annas 9 each), 

or 

> Part 111 > Kamta Prasad Ni § am ( Rai 

Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad', annas 8. 

UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes YII and ¥111. 

(Same for hoys and girls.) 

(a) Physical Geography . — Revision of previous work. 

Latitude and longitude. Practical work in the record and measure- 
ment of temperature and rainfall ; terrestrial and seasonal winds and the 
record of their changes; causes of rainfall; the seasons; the oceans; ocean! 
currents and waves, tides; simple land forms; the wearing away and the 
building up of lands. 

*This Geography, Book I, Parts I — III, is also available in one volume. 

Urdu, Ks. 2-4-0; Hindi, Be. 1-4-0. 
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Wrlfi , Ge J le J al Geography .— Bevisic 
forence to India Study of the natura 
same lines as indicated for the study « 
of physiographic and distribution mi 

A ote. Fnpils should be required to fill 

-Books recommended 
* Anglo-Vernacular School Geog 
(Longmans, Green and Company), (I 

classes VII and VIII, * 

t • Anglo- Vernacular Middle °G< 
Limited, Allahabad), (revised edlflnvl 


. oi previous work with special re- 
regions of other continents on the 
Asia in class VI. Outline study 
,Z r f de routes to and from India 

sketch maps. * 

tphy Book II (Urdu or Hindi), 
du ’ Es ’ 3 ; Hindi, Bs. 2-4-0), for 


ndian Press 


SYLLABUS 


THE COURSES IN 
HANDWORK. 

(For hoys.) 


DRAWING and 


wing in simple outline 


Subject-matter. 


Vertical, horizon- 
tal and oblique 
lines, singl y 
and in combi- 
nation. 


Between given 
Points of vary- 
ing lengths ; 
equidistant and 
at varying 
spaces. 

Based on circle 
and ellipse and 
as found in 
leaf forms and 
between fixed 
paints. 


Simple and co 
pound curves. 


* T | is geography is available 


m parts also : — 
Be. 1-2-0; Hindi, Be 
Be. 1-4-0; Hindi, Be. 
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Subject-matter. 


Classes. 


Straight-lined oh- Takhti, envelope 
jects, square and black-board, 
rectangular. bucket, T and 

set squares, 
funnel, stool, 
glass. 


Circular and el- 
liptical objects. 


Sing, hoop, 
balls of sorts, 
egg and fruits 
of sucb shapes 
as brinjal, 
lauki, kheera, 
etc. 


'» Among these 
subjects will 
be common 
fruits ( e .g„ 

mango, apple, 
guava, cucum- 
ber, bunch of 
grapes, plan- 
tain, etc.), 

and flowers and 
foliage (e.g., 
wild rose, pea, 
kernel, motia, 
lily, sunflower, 
etc.), each ob- 
ject being j 
taken indivi- 
dually. 

N ole . — Ordinarily 
the class is ex- 
pected to do 
four objects 
from each of j 
the two groups, 
the selection of j 
objects being 1 
left to the j 
discretion of I 
the teacher. J 


Straight and 
curved lines in 
combination. 

(These to be don© 
in pencil and in 
outline only.) 

And leading no 
to rapid sketch- 
ing in of out- 
line. 


Cricket bat, ten- j 
nis racket, cup, j 
spoon, lota, 
bottle, chilim- 
chi, garha, 
bread roller, 
etc. 

Note . — Ordinarily 
the class is ex-" 
pected to do 
four objects 
from each of 
the above three 
groups, the 
selection of ob- 
jects being left j 
to the disere- 1 
tion of the ! 
teacher. I 


The subjects enumerated in the 
previous standards as Well as 
some household objects such 
as umbrella (opened and 
closed), vases, cages, butter- 
flies, most familiar birds, 
opened nooks and a napkin 
hanging from one point. 
Tools such as chisels, ham- 
mer, mallet, screw-driver,, 
planes, etc., to be combined 
and grouped together. 

Note . — Ordinarily the class is ex- 
pected to do five groups each 
year, the selection of objects 
and their grouping being left 
to the discretion of the teacher. 


Outlines in pencil are all thaf 
are needed here, under the 
head “Freehand Drawing 5 ’, 


f 




Geometrical Drawing. 


Classes. 


Subject-matter. 


Elementary exer- 
cise in simple 
Geometry. 
Leading up to 
Applied Geome- 
try as necessary 
for decorative 
design, and 

handicraft pur- 


} Dividing straight 
j lines, erection 
j of perpendi- 
I cular, forma- 
j tion of angles; 
j parallel lines, 
j and simple 
polygons. 

Will combine 
with colour 
work in very 
elementary use 
of the com- 
passes and set- 
squares for 
inscribing fig- 
ures. 


Geometrical Same as for 
principles form class VII. 
basic parts of 
1 Design and 

Workshop Drawing. In these 
classes pure Geometry will not 
be taught as a separate subject, 
but will be of the variety known 
as “Applied Geometry 55 and many 
opportunities will necessarily 
arise when this subject will be 
involved, its principles applied 
and its value recognised. 

Inscribed and 
described fig- 
ures, simple 
geometrical pro- 
blems. 

Decoration of 
spaces, and 
in combina- 
tion with 
colour work. 


Colour work in Pastel and in Brush. 


Subject-matter. 


In monochrome As noted in 


In pastel intro- 
ducing the pri- 
mary and se- 
condary colours. 


Brush work in 

colour introduc- 
ing primary, se- 
condary, and 

tertiary colours. 


the Object 
Drawing for 
this standard, j 


As noted in the object Drawing Chart for t 
Simple brush 
strokes and 

objects formed 
thereby and 
their value in 
decoration of 
space and 

_ borders. 
Students should 
do work in pen- 
cil and mono- 
chrome shading 
before they 
begin colour 
work. 


t hese standards. 
Same as in the 
previous stand- 
ard, but more 
advanced. 





Classes. 


Subject-matter. 


More advanced 
colour . . work 

with the theory 
of colour. 


VIII. 


VII. 


Simple lessons on light, effect, 
both artificial and natural, 
and shades. 

Colour charts showing various 
shades obtained by different 
pigments and colour reflections 
and shades. 

Simple decora- 
tion as for 
wrapper and 
colour Work as 
applied to han- 
dicraft. W ork 
in pencil and 
monochrome 
shading. 


Design and Memory Drawing. 


The objects already drawn under 
the section ‘'Freehand Draw- 
ing ” should be utilised in teach- 
ing decorative patterns. Stu- 
dents should also be required 
to draw common objects from 
memory, the object being 
shown for a few minutes and 
then taken away. Ordinarily 
sis objects, three for “decor- 
ative patterns ” and three for 
<s Memory Drawing ” should 
be done each year. 


Subject-matter. 


Principles of 
design. 

Designs based on 
natural and 
conventional 
forms and as 
applied to the 
work of the 
' handicraft class, 
and also in 
simple decora- 
tion for stencil 
and carved 
work. 

Alphabets in 
different styles. 
Leading up to 
correct concep- 
tion of essential 
elements for 
good design. 








Subject-matter. 


Principles 

practice 

Workshop 

Drawing. 


Full size eleva- Full size drawing of a 3 
tions and plan the handicraft classes, 
of simple rec- 
tangular ob- Application of Scale Bra 
jects and lead- as almirah table, and 
np to the | 


to be made m- 


“g 

drawing of 
models already 
made in the 
handicraft 
class. 


Application of 
orthographic 
projection Draw- 
ing and its ge- 
neral applica- 
tion to all 
trades. 


Scale Drawing 
and its value. 


Makins 

scales, 


Development of 
orthographic 
projection 
Drawing 
showing sec- 
tional views 
both of plan 
and elevation. 


ull size ' set- 
ting out of, 
work on rods 
as practised 
in the work- 


Handicraft— Stencil-cutting and Wood-work. 


Classef 


Subject-matter, 



Handicraft in 
wood. 

Involving practi- 
cal bench work. 

Principles in- 
volved in cut- 
ting and other 
tools. 

Correct working 
methods with 
time-saving 
ends. 


Wood -work in- 
cluding the 
use of the 


Continuing tool practice and the making up of 
models such as — 


more common 
tools and the 
making of 
educative ex- 
ercises such 
as Rectangular 
prism, Wind- 
ing strips. 
Octagonal block, 
Round ruler, 
Coat hook, 

Soap tray, 


Pin tray, 

Watch stand, 
Pen tray, 
Cigarette box. 
Simple wall 
bracket, 

Coat hanger, 
Blotter. 


Book stand, 
Towel hanger. 
Paper knife. 
Decorated wall 
bracket, Bench 
hook. 

Mitre block, 

Pin board, 
and objects 
introducing 
simple mech- 
anical princi- 
ples. 


Oxford frame, 
Tea tray, 

Carved wall 
bracket. Book 
trough, Set 
square, T 
square, Candle- 
stand. 


Care and mainten- 
ance of tools. 


Envelope rack. 


Elementary 

tool-sharpen- 


Care and maintenance of tools. 

The more common Indian tim- 
bers, their value and distinguish- 
ing features. Common faults of 
timber. 

Familiar means for fastening 
glue, screws, nails, etc. ; their 
proper place and use. 


N.B. (1) The syllabus is based on the assumption that six periods a week at 
least should be allotted to Drawing and Handwork, and* that the staff for teaching Draw- 
ing and Handwork be strengthened, with two teachers of Drawing and two of Handwork 
m schools _with double sections up to class VXII and one teacher for each in schools with 
single sections, 

, , Schools which cannot adopt the whole course immediately should take ub 

the Drawing course now and the whole course as soon as possible. 


Books recommended for the use of teachers 

(1) The teaching of Drawing — Its aims and methods, by S. Polak 
and H. C. Quilter (University Tutorial Press, Limited, London), 3s. 6 d. 

(2) Principles of Educational Wood-work, by W. A. Milton (Blaelde 
and Sons, Limited). 


1 







p„ (3) Educational Handwork, by A. H. Jenkins (University Tutorial 
Press, Burlington House, Cambridge), 4s. J 

, n , (4) , ^ anual draining for Indian Schools, by J. Y. Buchanan 
(Oxford University Press). 


SYLLABUS OP THE COURSES IN DRAWING WITH OR 
WITHOUT BRUSHWORK. 

(For girls.) 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class Y. 

Drawing.— (a) Circular and elliptical objects, e.g., ring, hoop, 
balls, egg, fruits and vegetable of such shapes as 
bnn]al, melon, etc. 

(b) Straight-lined objects (square and rectangular', 
e.g., takhti, envelope, black-board, T and set- 
squares. 

(c) Combination of the two, e.g., bottle, envelope, 

bread roller, hat, flower-pot, etc 

mJSZrolliyT 0010 ' 11 ^ drSWil,SS Simil ° r to th ™ I" 

Blending of primary colours in pastel. 

Class YI. 

* Drawing. The same as for class V, but more difficult objects. 

Colour work. Continuation of work in blending colours leading ud 

Sw° nd r y i aD - d te ? 3ar “ V combinations — both pastel and wate? 
colours. Colouring drawings of easy objects. 

thereb™ Ste0rL ~ Simple bl ' U3h Str ° keS and leaves and flowers formed 
UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes YII and YIII. 

* Drawing. -Flowers and fruits with stems, buds and leaves • groups 

•of two or three objects that have already been dealt with. ’ § P 

Colour work .— Colouring of drawings similar to those named above 
sa primary, secondary, and tertiary tints— in pastel and water colours. 
Brushwork .— As in the p revious standard, but more advanced. 

‘Drawing should be done from objects and not from ~Z h ~ ~ 




SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
(SANSKRIT, ARABIC OR PERSIAN). 

Classes YII and YIII. 

(Same for boys and girls.) 

Beading and conversation . — To read with correct pronunciation 
and fluency from a reader. To use the words of the reader in simple 
sentences and to answer in the classical language questions based on the 
matter in the reader. To carry on simple conversation in the language. 

Writing . — Writing to dictation or transcription. 

Grammar and composition . — Only those conjugations and declen- 
sions to be learnt which have been very commonly used in the 
text-book. To form sentences with the help of the vocabulary of the 
reader. 

Sanskrit. 

Classes YII and YIII, 

Text-book prescribed : — 

(1) Sanskrit Reader, Parts I and II, by Pandit Sarda Prasad 
Shattacharya (Earn Narain Lai, Allahabad), annas 8 and 10 respectively, 

or 

(2) Sanskrit Reader and Grammar, Parts I, II and III (Earn 
Narain Lai, Allahabad), annas 6, annas 6 pies 9, and annas 9 respec- 
tively, 

or 

(3) Sanskrit Sopanam, by I\. C. Chattopadhyay (Indian Press, Ltd., 
Allahabad), Part I for class YII and Part II for class VIII, Part I, 
annas 7 and Part II annas 8, 

or 

(4) Sanskrit Sikshabali, Parts I and II, by Chandra Sekhar Sharma 
(Hindi Press, Allahabad) , Part I for class VII and Part II for class VIII, 
annas 8 each Part, 


i 


(5) Sanskrit Praveshika, by Chandra Shekhar Pande (Gout am Bros., 
Cawnpore), Part I for class YII and Part II for class YIII, Part I annas 
8 and Part II annas 10. 

Grammar recommended : — 

(1) Sanskrit Vyakarana ki Upakramanika, by Pandit Is war Chandra 
Vidyasagar (Earn Narain Lai, Allahabad). 

(2) An elementary Sanskrit Grammar, by Babur am Saksena (Earn 
Narain Lai, Allahabadh 

Persian. 

Class YII. 

Text-book prescribed : — 

(1) Khazin-i -Danish, Part I (whole) and Part II (pages 1—30), by 
Maulvi Jalal-ud-din Ahmad Jafri, Allahabad (Indian Press, Limited, 
Allahabad), 
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ah k^i- •? as *o a h"i'£ )ail i s h > Part I (Eai Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, 
Allahabad), annas 4. 

Class YIH, 

Test-book prescribed : — 

, Khazin-i-Danish, Part II (pages 55 to end), by Mauki Jalal- 
ud-dm Ahmad Jafri, AJIahabad (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), 

or 

(2) Dastgah-i-Danish, Part II (Eai Sahib Earn Dayal Agarwala, 
Allahabad), annas 10. 6 

Grammar recommended: — 

T . .WDastur-i-Parsi, Parts I and II, by M. H. S. Jalal-ud-din Ahmad 
Jam (Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

(2) Farsi Grammar, by Mir Ahmad Shah (Eai Sahib Gulab Singh 
and Sons, Lahore). b 

P /?' f U c dat '?'^T dir (the new Manua! of Persian Grammar), 

fZj’ f 7 Tl l IU ) am r ma f Manzoor Ali (Bhargava School Book 
Depot, Ammabad Park, Lucknow), ann as 2. 

Arabic. 

Class. YII. 

Text-book prescribed 

Arbi-ki-pahli kitab, by Mir Ahmad Shah (Eai Sahib Gulab Singh 
and Sons Lahore) and first twenty lessons from Arbi-ki-dusri kitah 
by Mir Ahmad Shah (Eai Sahib Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore). 

Class YIII. 

Text-book prescribed 

,. . Arbi-ki-dusn kitab from lesson 21 to end, and whole of Arbi-ki- 
" lsr1 kitab, by Mir Ahmad Shah (Eai Sahib Gulab Singh and Sons 
Lahore). 

Grammar recommended 

(!) Kitab-us-Sarf (for h by Abdul Eahman of Amritsar (Gin,. 

class ^^ I) > l lam Ali, Bookseller, Kashmir: 

(2) Kitab-un-Naho (for v Bazar, Lahore) 

class VTTB, 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN PHYSICAL TRAINING 

AND HYGIENE. 

(Fop boys.) 

Physical Training. 

Classes Y to YIII. 

The following course of exercises and games is suggested - 
1. Scout drill. 


I 
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2. Group games such as kabbadi, pick-a-back race, relay rac© 9 

crocodile race, hockey, football, etc. 

3. Sports — jumps, running, climbing, phari, gatka, etc. 

4. Marching, formation of ranks, etc. 

Note. — H eads of institutions are at liberty to introduce other games and exercises 
which they consider useful for their students. 

Hygiene. 

LOWEB MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class Y. 

1. Cleanliness of person, hair, skin, teeth, care of eyes and ears. 

2. Clothing materials — cleanliness, repair. 

3. Cleansing of rooms, furniture and fittings. 

4. Value of fresh air ; ventilation. 

5. Erect carriage and posture; position at study. 

6. Proper care of food ; mastication. 

Class ¥1. 

1. Warmth — fires, fuel, overcrowding. 

2. Light — lighting, lamps, gas, electricity. 

3. Water — washing, drinking, cleansing. 

4. Breathing, perspiration, change of clothing and bedding. 

5. Fresh air as food, bad air as poison. 

6. Evils of tobacco, bhang, gania, alcohol and opium. 

7. Evils of over-feeding, under-feeding, unpunctual feeding. 

8. Malaria, hookworm. 

UPPEB MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class ¥11. 

1. The skeleton. 

2. The joints. 

8. The muscles. 

4. The internal organs, e.g., heart, lungs, kidneys, spleen, stomach 
and bladder. 

5. The circulation of blood. 

6. Brain and nerves. 

7. Food, water and fresh air. 

8. Insects and disease — flies, fleas, mosquitoes, lice. 


1 

m 


I , 1 


|ii' 

* 

■ * I 



Class ¥111. 

1. First-aid for the damage and displacement of bones. 

Gatherings and how to treat them. 

8. Sprains. 

4. Burns. 

5. Contagious diseases. 

6. Hague,, influenza, and chicken-pox, small-pox, measles. 

7. Disinfection and disinfectants. 

Physical Training and Hygiene. 

Books recommended for the use of teachers:— 

(1) Handbook of Indian Games (National Council, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Calcutta). 

(2) Handbook of Playground and Compound Games (National 
Council, Young Men’s Christian Association, Calcutta). 

(8j Manual of Physical Training for teachers, by K E. Dube 
(Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). 

(4) . Vyayam Shiksha, by K R. Dube (Indian Press, Limited 

Allahabad). ’ 

(5) The Army Young Men’s Christian Association Games Hand- 

book. 

*(6) Indian Manual of First Aid in Hindi and Urdu (St. John’s 
Ambulance Association). 

(7) Elementary Hygiene, by Bhatia and Suri (Longmans, Green 
and Company). 

(8) Scout Drill (Seva Samiti Boy Scouts’ Association, Allahabad), 

(9) Hindustani Khe! (Hindi Press, Allahabad). 

Hygiene. ' 

Books recommended for use in classes Y— ¥111 : — 

(1) Swastha Niyam, Part I, for class V,-, 

annas 5. I 

(2) Swastha Marm, Part II, for class VI, | 
annas 5. 

(3) Swastha Sidhyant, Part III, for class 
VII, annas 6. 

(4) Swastha Adhar, Part IV, for classj 

m ) ® a i Sahib Gulab 

(5) Adab-i-Tandurusti , Part I, for class V,' Singh and Sons 

annas 6, pies 6. Lahore). 

(6) Eumuz-i-Tandurusti , Part II, for class 
VI, annas 7. 

(7) Osul-i-Tandurusti , Part III, for class 

vn, annas 7, pies 6. | 

(8) Arkan-i-Tandurusti, Part TV, for class 
Vul, annas 5, pies 6. 

(9) Swastha Vigyan, Part I, annas 6, and 
Part II, annas 10 (Shri Earn Mehra & Co. 

Agra). 

•Recommended for students’ use. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN NATURE STUDY 
(MAINLY GARDENING). 

(For girls.) 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class Y, 

Gardening. — Preparing beds, planting seeds and watching growth ; 
periodical cleaning; regular watering; keeping a garden calendar. 

Plant life. — Previous knowledge of plant life to be summed up with 
reference to plants growing in the plots; seeds, studied in detail with 
reference to structure, food-storage, etc., conditions of germination with 
experiments ; stems and leaves ; adaptation of plants to their surround- 

Class YL 

Gardening. — Origin of soil (from rocks by decomposition) ; textures 
(sand, silt, and clay); power of absorption and retention of moisture; 
need of cultivation and drainage in agriculture ; need of manure, vegeta- 
tive propagation (cuttings, grafting, underground runners) ; practical 
work on the foregoing to be done in the plots. 

Plant life . — Work of roots, leaves and flowers in detail ; tree studies; 
time of flowering and fruiting ; bark and stem. 

Museum work. — Preservation of leaves, fruits, seeds, butterflies 
and other specimens of plant and animal life. 

SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
INCLUDING NATURE STUDY, 

(For boys.) 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class Y. 

Time — 3 periods a week. 

Common objects : — 

(a) (i) Water, its sources, (id) water level, spirit level, (iii) water 
supply, sources of contamination, taps, pipes and fountains, (iv) floating 
and sinking objects, rafts and boats. 

(b) Railways, a steam engine. 

(c) Paper-kite flying, windmill, water pump, charkha, grind-stone. 

Gardening . — Preparing beds, planting seeds and watching 

growth; periodical cleaning; regular watering; keeping a garden 
calendar. The whole life cycle of one common plant to be studied and 
sketched. 
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bov’s^previous^kno^prlo^ P °? ula f classi fication of animals, referring to 

of the fly, the mosquito & and rfTf 0 ^ 11 fl leptll m and ® shes; life ilisto ry 
life history of i mnij, . +/ j 1 '’~* e butterfly or silkworm representing the 

to their beaks "and dawfand mcdetf * W ° With special refer ence 
friends and foes. d d f mng and vestm Si common garden 

Class ¥1. 


-3 'periods a week. 

(a) n } . Water ’ , how t0 Purify it. Decanta- 


Time • 

Physics and Chemistry v 
tion filtration and distillation. Crystallization. 

|S > v.‘i 1 °l P ? 1 ”‘ of T“ tel / e ™I»“tion mi condensation, 
storm ' ° S fOTmS °' W “ er - c!o “- %. *w, snow and haii- 

si 

sea ma&ne ’ ltS Slmple propert,es - Compass, its use on land and 

d TT P 0 ?T ,: - 

moisture; need of cultivation mu _ ; bsoi P tlo n and retention of 

end other specimens of plant ^nd" animafwe. butterflies 

UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

(Same for boys and girls.) 

Class ¥11. 

**7 « nS r1 q Sd b Ser by ^ Sh °”' d b “ *<*>! 

® M — - volumes „ f re 
•KilidsSndlf HqSds" 1le<i Cylni<ier ° l,a bnrette in measuring volume!! oi 





( b ) Use of physical balance to find mass, weight of i.c.c. of various 
substances (both solid and liquid). Idea of density. Extension of a 
spring and the spring balance, double weighing; lever; principle of the 
balance. 

(c) Construction and explanation of the principle of thermometers. 
Finding the boiling point and freezing point of water by Earenheit and 
Centigrade thermometers. Effect of impurities on the boiling point of 
water. Comparison of thermometers. 

II. — (a) Examination of common substance with particular atten- 
tion to solubility and effect of heat; the three states of matter; change of 
state. 

(h) Study of the air, its constituents, oxygen, its common properties, 
respiration, rusting and burning. 

(c) Water, formation when fuel burns. Examination of gas formed 
when water is passed over red hot iron. Examination of rusted iron. 
Conclusion. 

(d) Hard and soft waters. Softening of hard waters. Removal of 
common stains from cotton and silk materials. Solvents and solutions; 
dry cleaning; removal of gr^ese and ink spots. 

Plant life. — Fruit, dispersal of fruit and seeds, the food material 
in seeds to be tested, flowers, adaptation to various ways of pollination. 


Glass ¥111 . 

Physics. — (a) Pressure exerted by liquids and gases with demonstra- 
tion by simple experiments, the barometer, Archimedes’ principle applied 
to sinking as well as floating objects, its application to specific gravity. 

(b) How heat is conveyed from one place to another. Conduction; 
Convection, its application to ventilation and radiation. 

Electricity. — (a) Frictional electricity, two kinds of electricity. How 
are lightning and thunder produced, use of lightning rod on buildings. 

(b) Current, voltaic cell, heating and lighting effects of a current. 

Chemistry. — (a) Carbon — As a constituent of coal, wood, sugar and 
•oil; the result of combustion. Carbon dioxide tested with lime water, 
it is a constituent of air given out in breathing. 

(b) Constituents of sugar, starch, fat and protein. Food, its kinds, 
suitability of food materials for different people. Tests of such food 
material as grain, dal, oilseed for starch, fat and protein. 

Plant life. — Leaves — Arrangement with reference to light; food- 
making (test with iodine solution after clearing with hot alcohol) upper 
arid lower sides of leaves. 

Note. — Teachers may change the order and arrangement of the topics included in 
the syllabus of classes VII and VIII, if necessary. 


List of experiments for Physics and Chemistry in Elementary Science, 
including Nature Study, for classes YI to ¥111 . 

tfcp a „^I E tTT T r a ? her f Shoul1 ? frame their own syUabus of practical work on the basis of 
practical^ work . ^ ° f ^ eriments - indents are required" to keep a record of to' 

Class ¥1. 

Physics and Chemistry. 

hiject of heat on substances. Change of temperature. 

1. Examine by means of a Fahrenheit thermometer the chan™ io 
temperature ot (a) a sohd, lb) a liquid, and (»> a gas while being hiaied 

Change of state. 

wax Is heated happens when a P iece of («) ice, and (b) sulphur or 

Change of volume. 

3 Examine the change in volume when (a) a solid, (b) a liquid 

and (c) a gas are heated. ' j 

Measurement of temperature. 

(Exercises in the use of the thermometer; not much theory.) 
P.hie^e"Thrml*T ratar<!r0t “ b * he “<»7,'nsin g a 

5. Beading of maximum and minimum thermometer. 

6. Temperature of common objects : 

?f m P erapure °i air at different times during the year. 

(t>) Temperature of water from various sources, and at various 
times during the year. 

/ C j 1 ^ emperature of boiling water; of ice water. 

(d) Temperature of the human body. 

Evaporation and condensation. 

boiling ° bSerVation of naturaI evaporation of water : evaporation by 

8. Condense water vapour on a cold surface. 

rain 9 in f “ n f ensation in th e form of clouds and 

from an engine f dimng hot and co,d weather - Steam,. 

and “ting fte'mdZ* 7 ™ 0 '” ! 80me8 ** 

solution, well water or other 

12. Evaporate distilled water to see if there is any residue. 
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Soil . 

13. Separation of soluble and insoluble portions of soil by decanta- 
tion and filtration. 

14. Find the amount of soluble matter by evaporation of the 
filtrate. 

15. Separation of insoluble part of soil into particles of various 
sizes by flotation. 

16. Comparison of the water-holding capacity of different soils (by 
adding equal amounts of water to equal amounts of different soils, and 
measuring the amount of water that drains off from each ; or by allowing' 
the wetted samples to dry naturally). 

, 17. Observation of various kinds of soil in the field. [This con- 

nects directly with section (h) Gardening of class YI.j 

Class ¥11. 

Physics. 

Measurement of volume . 

1. Find the volume of cubical, cylindrical, spherical and irregular 
solids by the use of graduated vessels. 

2. Find the capacity of a large flask; of a small bottle. 

Measurement of mass. 

3. Use of the physical balance. 

4. Find the mass of various common objects, e.g., of a rupee; of 1 
e.c. of wood, iron, copper, etc.; of 1 c.c. of water, oil, milk, etc. 

5. Find the volume of a bottle or flask by weighing. 

6. Compare the Indian, English and C. G. S. units of weight. 

7. Test bazar weights for accuracy. 

Heat and temperature. 

8. Show that solids (as an iron rod) expand on heating, and con- 
tract on cooling. Application to iron bridges and railway rails. (Accu- 
rate measurement of co-efficient of expansion should not be attempt- 
ed here.) 


9. 

10 . 
cooling. 

11 . 

12 . 

degrees. 


Show that a liquid expands on heating and contracts on cooling. 
Show that a gas (air) expands on heating and contracts on- 

Construct a thermometer (mercury or alcohol). 

Find the boiling point of water in Fahrenheit and Centigrad 


Chemistry. 

Matter and its three states. 

1. Examine the properties (such as colour, odour, solubility ir 
water, effect on litmus if soluble., effect of heat, etc.) of common su 
stances, such as chalk, salt, sulphur, iron, copper, sugar, soda, coppei 
sulphate, iron sulphate, etc. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 


2. Determine the solubility of common substances, at ordinary 

(and raised) temperature (i.e. warm water can dissolve more of a salt 
than cold water). 

in t !w t t ere iS n0 l T of , wei §' ht w?ien a substance dissolves 

^ * ei > and that b y evaporation the substance can be recovered in 
original rorm. 

4. Make crystals from saturated solutions of sugar, alum, nitre 
copper sulphate, etc. ° ’ ’ ■ 

j; - famine the three states of matter, as illustrated by water, 
b. bhow that matter is indestructible (e.g. by burning 'a weighed 
candle and weighing the products). (Burn a candle under a tightly- 
sealed bell jar until the oxygen is used up : since none of the products 
can escape, weight should remain constant.) 

Class YIII. 

Physics. 

Pressure. 

Show that the pressure of a liquid varies with depth. 

Show that a liquid exerts pressure equally in all directions. 
Show that air has weight. 

Show, that air presses equally in all directions. 

Principle of the barometer. Make a simple barometer and 
measure air pressure. ’ 

6. Show that the up-thrust on a solid immersed in water is equal 
to the weight of the water displaced by the body. 

. . Pind by Archimedes’ princ pie the specific gravity of a solid 
which sinks in water * which floats on water. 

Levers and the balance. 

, Study the principle of the balance by means of simple apparatus, 

-vi a ire a balance. 

9. Find the weight of a body by means of double weighing. 

Xf possible, test bazar balances for accuracy . 

~ind ^ie weight of a body by means of a spring balance. 
Specific gravity . 

F'ind the specific gravity of a salt solution (or other liquid) bv 
means of a density bottle. 

, ,3®* s P ec ^ c gravity of small solids by means of a density 

bottle. 

14* the specific gravity of a liquid by means of a U-tube. 

Thermometry . 

h 15 * the temperature of boiling water and of melting ice by 

both Fahrenheit and Centigrade thermometers. 

16 . Compare the scales of the two thermometers; illustrate by 

SSatieT 11 * - (The p ™ ciple aTld use of the graph should be ex “ 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 




Movement of heat . 

17. Show that heat is conducted through a solid. 

18. Show that all solids are not equally good conductors of heat. 

19. Show that water is a poor conductor of heat ; that mercury is- 
a good conductor. 

20. Show how convection takes place in liquids (e.g. by means of 
potassium permanganate). 

21. Show how convection takes place in glass (by means of smoke 
in the air over a- lamp or candle) . 

22. Convection in nature : — 

(а) The water of laxes. 

(б) Air over heated land surfaces. 

23. Movement of heat by radiation. (Heat from a fire; from the 
sun.) 

24. Applications of the three methods of heat transference 

(a) A cooking fire. 

(b) Heat from the sun and its distribution over the earth. 

( c ) Cooling of the human body by perspiration. 

(d) Air temperatures over land and water. 

(e) Temperature of the soil at various depths. 

(f) The use of clothing. 

(g) Temperature inside and outside a house. 

Chemistry, 

Combustion. 

1. Show that burning (of a candle or lamp) cannot take place 
without air. 

Examination of air . 

2. Show that air contains a gas that supports combustion, and an 
inert gas. (Burn phosphorus under a bell jar or graduated cylinder,, 
and find out the approximate proportion of oxygen and nitrogen.) 

Wafer. 

3. Show that water contains hydrogen by studying the gas formed 
when steam is passed over red-hot iron. Examine the rusted iron, 
Natural rusting of iron. (This experiment may be supplemented by- 
examination of the gas formed when sodium is burned in water.) 

4. Show by hydrolysis that water contains oxygen and hydrogen . 

Hard and soft ivaters. 

5. Show that water from wells and rivers contains dissolved sub- 
stances. 
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^6. Show that rain-water contains very little dissolved substances, 

7. Effect of boiling hard water : application to steam engines* 

8. “Hard” and “soft 55 water and the lathering of so&p. 

S. Methods of softening hard waters. 

Carbon . 

10. Show by charring, or the formation of soot that various organic 
substances (wood, coal, sugar, oil, etc.) contain carbon. 

Carbon Dioxide . 

11. Test the products of burning, by means of lime water to show 
the presence of carbon dioxide. 

12. Show the presence of carbon dioxide in the breath. In air. 
'Regulation of am’ount of carbon dioxide in the air by green plants. 

13. Air pollution; carbon dioxide from respiration of animals, 
.cooking fires, burning, factories, etc., carbon from fires, oil, lights in 
bazars and factories. 

Acids and alkalis . 

14. Examine common acids (as hydrochloric, sulphuric and nitric) 
for appearance, smell, taste, effects on litmus and other common pro- 
perties. 

15. Examine ammonia, sodium br potassium hydroxide, and other 
common alkalis for their common properties. 

16. Show the neutralizing effects of acids and alkalis. 

17. Common occurrence of acids and alkalis (as in frmts, vinegar, 
“reh,” etc.). 

Composition of common food materials. 

18. Test by charring for presence of carbon. 

19. Test by burning for presence of water (i.e. hydrogen). 

20. Test by burning for presence of carbon dioxide (i.e. oxygen). 

21. Test by odour of burning for presence of nitrogen. 

■22, Test common food materials for — 

(a) Starch, indicated by means of iodine solution. 

(b) Eats, indicated by means of a grease spot on paper. 

(c) Protein, indicated by means of iodine, or by the peculiar 

odour when burned. 

23. Understand that these food materials are burned in the body to 
.-give energy, and that the carbon dioxide in the breath is evidence that 
combustion has taken place. 

Note.— T his list of experiments is intended to indicate the direction in which the 
■teacher can develop his course of practical work, rather than to give a detailed list of 



The following is suggested as the most desirable method of carrying 
out the experiments in Elementary Science, including Nature Study, 
for classes YI to YIII. 

Observation 

Demonstra- Performed and discus- One experi- 
tion by * by sion of ment by 

teacher. students. natural entire class. 

phenomena. 


Chemistry - 


Physics- 


'Chemistry- 


Demonstra- Performed 
tion by by 

teacher. students. 


Observation 

and discus- One expert 
sion of ment by 
natural entire class,, 
phenomena. 


Chemistry — (concluded). 

Exp. 13 .. .. .. .. .. X 

Exps. 14 — 15 . . . . X X 

Exps. 18 — 22 . . . . . . X 

Exp. 23 .. .. .. .. x 

Some of the experiments can best be performed and explained by 
the teacher; some can be demonstrated by the teacher and then per- 
formed by the students ; some are intended for observation and discussion 
of natural phenomena ; no. 16 in class VI can well be performed as a 
single experiment by the class as a whole, and perhaps other experi- 
ments might be treated in the same way. It is intended that the teacher 
shall use his judgment as to the most effective way of performing the 1 
experiments, having due regard to ! the nature land difficulty of the ex- 
periment, and to the amount of apparatus available. 

^exi-book prescribed 

A text-book on elementary Science and Nature Study, by K. C„, 
Bhattacharya (Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad), (Hindi and Urdu), Part I 
for class VII and Part II for class VIII, annas 12 each part of each- 
edition. 

Books recommended for the use of teachers 

Vigyan Praveshika. 


(1) 




(Vernacular Science Society, Allahabad). 


(2) Nature Study in Hindi and Urdu, by D. N. Mukerji (Oxford 
University Press). 

( 3 ) Fortey, Isabel C. : Plant Studies for Indian Schools (Bladder 
and Son, Limited), 1921. 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN INDIAN MUSIC. 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

(Same for boys and girls.) 

Class Y. 

By the time a student reaches class V he must be about eleven years- 
of age and it would be quite time to give his voice definite training. As 
music in its skeleton is a combination of twelve notes it will be essential 
to devote the greatest attention to the production of correct notes. The 
reproduction of these notes correctly is about all that a student could do 
in a year. The teachers should exercise the boys in this by writing new 
combinations on the black-board every time and making the class sing 
them. 
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The above, however, itself will be very trying, and it will there- 
fore b© essential to present a variety to the student in the form of songs. 
A few simple' “Sargams,” two prayers, and two or three simple songs 
are suggested. 

But before the notes are taught one month should be devoted to 
the training of time beats of the following Tals : — Dadra, Tin Tal and 
Ek Tal. 

The notation that the boys will learn at this stage will consist of 
writing down the flats and sharps in the three octaves. 

Class ¥1. 

Theory. — More advanced combinations of notes should be taught at 
this stage and the student should be able to reproduce without aid the 
scales of the three primary groups. Time, division and the formation of 
Tals will naturally come here. 

Practice. — Three advanced sargams — one belonging to each of the 
three main heads {Thais). 

Three advanced prayers — one belonging to each of the three main 
heads (Thais). 

Three songs — one representative of each of the three main heads 
(Thais). 

UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

(Same for boys and girls.) 

Class ¥11. 

Theory. — A more detailed knowledge of notation should be called 
for in this class and the student should be expected to reduce simple 
sargam to notation with time bars. The ten groups and their forma- 
tion should be taught and four more tals given, viz., Chautal, Dharnar^ 
Jhup, one Sloka from Abhinava Rag Manjari and Hindi Dohas from, 
Ilalpadruman Eur. 

Praciice . — One song, one Lakshanr Git and one Sargam in each; 
That. 

Class YIIL 

Theory. — Rag formation and Rag characteristics, styles, asthai. 
antara, classification under Thais. Elementary graces and their use in 
notation. 

Praciice. — One*Ehyal, one Dhmpad and one Dhamar from eack 
That. Elementary Swara Prastar and Tans. 




SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
(SIMPLE PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND SEWING). 

(For girls,) 

Simple Physiology and Hygiene. 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class Y. 

A. very simple description of (1) the skeleton; (2) the organs of 
digestion and excretion ; (3) the heart and its work ; (4) the lungs and 
their work ; (5) the skin and its pores- Cleanliness of skin, mouth, 
teeth, eyes and ears. Cleanliness of clothes, beds, house and cooking 
vessels. * Fresh air and means of ventilation. Value of the different 
binds of food ; rules for eating. Water ; the usual sources of contamina- 
tion and the means of securing pure water. The need for exercise and 
sleep. 

Class YL 

Revision of work previously done. Simple rules for care of the sick, 
arrangement of the room, rest and food. Precautions against sore eyes, 
malaria, cholera, small-pox, plague. Treatment of cuts, burns and 
scalds. Simple rules for care of small children and infants : sleep, bath- 
ing, clothing and feeding. Tuberculosis. 

UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes YII and YIII, 

The same course, as is prescribed in Hygiene for these classes for 
boys, with the following modifications : — 

In class VII instructions in the care and training of small children 
to be continued, and the following to be added to the syllabus dealing 
with the care and training of children : — 

Diet and preparation of food. Care of the eyes and teeth*. Play 
and exercise. Training in habits of cleanliness, order, obedience and 
truthfulness. 

The following further addition should be made to the syllabus for 
class VII : — 

Simple rules for cleanliness for patient, changing sheets, choice of 
food and its preparation, taking temperature. 

In class VIII instructions in the care of the sick to be continued. 

Notes.— 1. The preparation of dishes suitable for invalids (sago, khichri, barley 
water, etc.) should be included in the instructions given in connexion with the care c f 
fhe sick. 

2. The teaching of temperance may be given along with the teaching of Hygiene. 
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Books recommended for the use of teachers * — 

(1) (Domestic Economy), by Lakshmi Dhar Bajpai 
'(Tarun Bharat Granthawali Karyalaya, Daraganj, Allahabad). 

(2) Shahrah Tandurusti or fsfRaj ;ctff (Bai Sahib Gulab Singh 
and Sons, Lahore). 

(3) Personal and Domestic Hygiene for the School and Home, by 
Mrs. Harold Hendley (Bai Sahib Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore). 

Sewing. 

LOWEB MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes ¥ and ¥1. 

Tucking and pleating. 

To cut out and make up three garments, i.e., 

(i) Pyjama or petticoat. 

(ii) Kurta or blouse. 

(iii) E’rock or boy’s shirt. 

Optional. — Ohikan 'work; karchobi work; shadow work; waistcoat 
stitches ; more advanced knitting. 

UPPEB MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes YII and YIII. 

Two garments selected by the headmistress to be cut and made. 

Optional. — Chikan work; karchobi work; English embroidery; 
■drawn thread work; crochet; knitting. 

SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN COOKING. 

(For girls.) 

LOWEB MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class Y. 

Preparation of simple drinks, such as sharbat, tea, cocoa, etc. Mak- 
ing a fire, preparation of roti, chutnies, raitas. 

Class YI. 

Revision of previous work. Management of the kitchen : Prepara- 
tion of dal, bhat, tarkari, and puri or meat (sada gosht). 

UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class YII. 

Preparation of puns, k'adiauris, bara, halwa, khir and like dishes 
for non-vegetarians. 

Class YIII. 

Dishes for invalids, such as sago, khidhri, barley, etc., and special 
dishes for feasts, including sweets. 


$ 
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' SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN SPINNING.. 

(For girls.) 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes Y and YI. 

Spinning yarn of 10 to 15 counts from ready made slivers on the 
takii and on the charkha . 

Making up yarn into skeins (lachhi ) , calculating count of the yarn 
spun. 

Judging the uniformity and strength of the yarn spun. 

UPPER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Classes YII and YIII. 

(a) Ginning. Carding. Making slivers. 

Spinning yarn of 20 to 30 counts on the charkfnn. 

Making up the yarn into skeins. 

Calculating the count of the yarn- spun. 

Judging the uniformity and strength of the yarn spun. 

(b) History and importance of the art of hand-spinning in India. 

SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN CALLISTHENICS. 

(For girls.) 

Classes Y to YIII. 

As indicated in the following book : — 

A Manual of Physical Education for Girls, by Miss Florence Salzer, 
Director of Physical Education, Isabella Thobum College, Lucknow. 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN A SECOND VERNACULAR 

(HINDI OR URDU). 

(For gins.) 

LOWER MIDDLE SECTION. 

Class Y. 

Reading . — To read accurately at sight from the text-book; to ex- 
plain the meanings of words and sentences; and to answer questions, 
on the subject-matter of the reader. 

Writing . — To write sentences to dictation from the text-book in 
Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-books to be shown. 

Text-book prescribed : — 

Hindi . — -First half of lower Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. Hill 
(Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), annas 8; or Lower Primary Reader 
for Girls, Part I (Newal Kishore Press, Lncknow), annas 3 pies 6. 





Urdu. — First half of Lower Primary Girls 9 Header, by M. B. Hill 
(Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), annas 8; or Lower Primary Header 
for Girls, Part I (Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow) 9 annas 3 pies 9, 


Class ¥1. 

Reading . — To read correctly at sight from the test-book; to explain 
the meanings of words and sentences ; and to answer questions on the 
subject-matter of the reader. Eecitation. 

Writing. — To write sentences to dictation from the text-book m 
-Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-books to be shown. 

Text-book prescribed : — 

Hindi . — Second half of Lower Primary Girls’ Header, by M. B. Hill 
(Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), annas 8; or Lower Primary Header 
for Girls, Part II (Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow), annas 4. 

Urdu . — Second half of Lower Primary Girls’ Header, by M. B. Hill 
(Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad), annas 8: or Lower Primary Header 
for Girls, Part II (Newal Hi shore Press, Lucknow), annas 4 pies 6. 
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APPENDIX. 


(1) Memorandum on the teaching of historical stories to classes V and VI 
and the type of stories in History that should be taught. 


.. The object of teaching historical stories in the lower middle classes of our schools 
is threefold. 

, In the first place the stories are a means of introducing to our boys and girls the 
heroes ( and heroines of India and of creating among them an interest in the achievements- 
oi their past and a pride in the history of their country. In the second place the stories 
are useful as an instrument of moral instruction for they influence the character of the 
young through the study of the examples of the lives of the great. 

Thirdly they develop in them the sense of time, of before and after and of 
continuity which is the basis of historical understanding. 

The object of the stories is not to teach history as history for at this stage the 
boys are not able to appreciate the processes of social or political evolution or historical 
development nor are they able to appreciate properly the relations of cause and effect. 
Their interest is mainly numan and romantic. What appeals to them is stir and move- 
ment, adventure, heroism and. glory. They are at a stage when the constructive dis- 
positions of the mind are beginning to grow strong and therefore they are beginning to- 
become interested m discovery, invention and the structural framework of their society. 

' aie a Y a t k : er l in g„ fron } dreamy ego-centric state of childhood and becoming 
aware of the great other and how they are related to it. 

The fairy tales of children have therefore to' make room for stories of real men 
and women, as these stones will in their turn make room for real history. 

-^ n °^ er achieve these objects it is necessary to consider the matter and form 
of me stories. 


, . / ar as matter is concerned the aim should be to select those characters from 

history which constitute landmarks in the development of the people and they should 
not be confined to only one or two fields of activity. They should be chosen from kings, 
generals, statesmen, priests, religious reformers, poets, artists, scientists, philosophers, 
mventors and all those who have made valuable contribution to the culture and civilization 
ot the people. These characters should belong to all known periods of history and 
should be arranged m a chronological order. 

Their lives should be treated not in a strictly historical manner, but imaginatively. 
Legends may be used freely but discriminately, in order to emphasize the traits of 
character which have to be presented. 

_ Then in dealing with the lives of the personages selected care must be exercised 
m describing those incidents of their lives and those aspects of characters which are 
Iikeiy to evoke a real emotional response so that they “will feel the splendour of heroism, 
the worth of unselfishness and loyalty to an ideal, and the meanness of cruelty or 

STS?* 1 ^tX? 8tr,0 ‘ h8S lOTed Ws C ° untry and h ° w the imlivid ™ 1 

nf b ® s ? are3 , in e . scin ding matter which is likely to promote feelings 

\ bitte f ness and antagonism for the treatment of the history of India is 
easily hable to such perverse nature nor should have sordid, cruel and lustful stories any 
» ?""****■ ™ ^ d to the form of the stories it must be clearly under! 
stood that stones must be stories and not mere summaries of history. Their appeal 
P “telleet through imagination and feeling. This is only possible if they are 
a V vl< b r ?7 .. and picturesque style. It is not necessary for this purpose to 
invent incidents and details or to introduce irrelevant and extraneous stuff for the sake 

lr^ g a ^ erest r + W . hat is needed is tbe element quickens il^Ltfon and' 

ftlrv ini +n d a / e l 7 *1 pe ™°°! and e 7 ents - whatever helps them to believe in the 
story ana to see the actors m it as real men and women, the personal appearance of 

KriL? ,en ’T^ tu e!iT 'u g at dcoisive moments, thlr recorded 

^“nation are alf of vaTui 7 hey baV ® Stamped themselves <>» the popular 
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The matter of the stories should be historically sound, the description of men and* 
events reasonably full and the narration impressive. The stories may be told by the 
teacher and may be dramatised and acted by the pupils, may .be read aloud by the teacher 
and retold by the pupils and may be read silently and written out by the pupils. In 
teaching stories pictures, coins and other illustrative material should be used. 


(2) Memorandum on the Teaching of Drawing and Handwork. 

The teaching of Drawing in the majority of onr schools confines itself at present to 
the development of skill in copying from the flat, while the teaching of Handwork limits 
itself to the exercise of certain regulated manipulations necessary in the construction of 
a numbered and ordered set of models. 

Such teaching makes a virtue of slavish imitation and discourages originality, and 
the exercise of imagination. Most pupils show their dislike of its restrictions by . giving 
up Drawing and Handwork at the earliest occasion and thus lose their opportunity * to 
learn by doing”, others who possess a natural, liking for draughtsmanship or craft are- 
actually harmed by adherence to laborious copying and so do not even become accurate 
copyists as, in attention to reproduction of details, they fail to grasp the vision of the 
whole. 

“To-day the best teaching is based on the real wants of the child, who, coming 
into a strange world, must needs learn its ways, the meaning and use of the things he 
sees, their relation to each other and to himself, and something of the joy and beauty of 
life. 

“The keynote of the’ best teaching to-day is development of mind of the student, 
so that not only shall his powers be trained, but he shall be inspired to put forth the very 
best that is in him. To this end he is encouraged to seek for and to discover the reasons 
for all he sees and for all that he is asked to do, so that with full understanding of his 
object and of means of attaining it, he may exert his whole force without haste and 
without waste.” Thus we come to the study of structure with a purpose in nature aud- 
io art as a common basis for work in the drawing class room and the manual work room. 
No longer do we teach the pupil to copy the leaf or its representation on the black-board, 
we want him first to ask “why is the leaf built thus? Why is it. thus attached to the- 
twig, the twig to the branch and the branch to the parent stem? Why does the craftsman 
use such and such a joint in pottery and such another in wood? What is the virtue of 
the round or of the pointed arch in building? How do these colour effects arise, and with 
what combination of pigments can they be represented?” This is a real training of 
the mind and eye in searching for truth and of the mind and hand in expression of the 
truth discovered. With such a principle underlying the teaching, correction is not merely 
a shortening here or a lengthening there, but a criticism of the pupil’s capacity for analysis 
and synthesis, and estimate of their powers of observation and construction. 

If the teacher of drawing or handwork can establish in the minds of his pupils & 

sense of the relation of the part to the whole he has done a service to the pupils them- 

selves and to his colleagues in education that cannot be estimated. Such a sense connotes 
an appreciation of position, direction and proportion — the ideal Euclid, with his point* 
line and space — the desideratum of the Geography students in the study of distributions 

on the world surface and on the map. He has done more, for it is the sense of relation 

and proportion that makes the useful citizen. 

No longer therefore may the Drawing Master and the Manual instructor segregate 
themselves in their own particular class rooms; they must consider their work as closelv 
related to the work in every other room in the school. They will then have little difficulty 
in correlating the different sub-divisions of their own subjects. Object drawing, nature 
and plant drawing, colour, design, handwork, memory drawing and imaginative work may 
be temporarily differentiated for purposes of class teaching, but they are all closely linked 
together. “They form a unity to which each part is to some extent essential.” It is for 
the teacher to see that in the manual work and art rooms these relations are not sacrificed 
to the mere achievement of facility in the manipulation of the tools or of the media of 
instruction ; it is for him to keep ever in view the ultimate aim of his teaching and fo 
eliminate all that is purposeless. To tench perspective as a mere trick of drawing, 
practise design without any idea of decoration, such are the mistakes of the past which’ are 
to be avoided in the future. This does not mean that technique is to he neglected bur. 
that it is to he treated as a means to an end. f 




India, is the home of design, and yet this branch of work in the drawing and manual 
work class room of our secondary schools has been neglected more than any other. The 
curriculum now offered for the Middle classes gives opportunity for purposeful design that 
should have the most valuable results, if it can be carried out in practice by teachers in a 
full spirit of co-operation. 

. A successful teacher of Drawing and Handwork has given the benefit of his experi- 
-snce m the following brief maxims for teachers : — 

(1) Awaken curiosity, arouse interest and teach the child to see things as they 

actually appear, and ultimately to appreciate what is beautiful. 

(2) Retain interest by variety of work and study of the individual child, sacrifice 

the chair of comfort to the needs of your pupils and be always moving 
about among them, directing here, correcting there, always helping. 

(3) Give assignments to the class and to individuals just within their capacity, 

sufficiently difficult to call for exercise of effort, but not so difficult as to 
create despair. In this way develop co-ordination of mind and muscle, as 
well as capacity to attempt a task with the certainty of winning through. 

\l) Make your pupils realize that for you yourself Drawing and Handwork are 
real vital interests, and by your own personality awaken enthusiasm m 
them. 

Tram your pupils so that they may find in Drawing and Handwork a 
profitable and pleasurable recreation for leisure hours throughout their life. 

( 8 ) Memorandum on Physical Training and the teaching of Hygiene. 

1. Physical Training.— In carrying out the school’s course in physical education. 
4he teacher should keep m mind the close relation of this course to the lessons in hygiene 
taught m the respective classes. 

Exercises should, as far as possible, be held out of doors. At all times teachers 
should strive for correct carriage, both in sitting and in walking and also in standing. 
by developing the ideal of good posture through literature, pictures and examples from 
among both children and adults, this standard will best be attained. No exercise is bene- 
ficial if the child is allowed to stand with drooping head and flattened chest. 

Exercises involving large groups of muscles take more than those involving the 
wtnail groups: a body movement must be made more slowly than an arm movement. 
Respiratory exercises especially should be given slowly, with a slight pause at the end 
of expiration, never at end of inspiration, since holding th breath is bad for the circu- 
lation. 

It is a good plan to have a two-minutes period of vigorous running or a fast game 
at about the middle of the morning session, and again as a break in the afternoon session, 
m addition to a regular ten-minutes exercise period towards the middle of the day. 

In all exercises give commands sharply, cheerily, and vigorously. The strength of 
the reaction largely depends on the spirit of the command. There are two kinds of 
command : (1) Tim preparatory command, which tells what is to be done, and (2) the 
command of execution which starts the action. There should be a sufficient pause be- 
tween the preparatory command and the command of execution for the pupil to understand 
what he is to do. The command must be distinct and animated, but should not be 
shouted : the degree of loudness required will depend upon the size of the class and the 
competing noises of the school’s environment. 

Marching should be included throughout the course, and wherever possible this 
'should include figure marching — so valuable for the development of rhythm, co-operation 
and attention. ^ 

. I hose games should be emphasized that provide (1) fairly strenuous exercise. (2) 
combined with much scope for team work, (3) for a considerable number of players (4) in 
a reasonable time, and (5) without unduly heavy expenditure on grounds and’ equip- 
ment. Inter-class and inter-school sports should be encouraged, and here the emphasis 
should be put on loyalty to one s school rather than on piling up points for the individual. 

2. Hygiene — Hygiene is not yet, and probably" never will be, a conventionalized 
subject, with a static and traditional content. It therefore becomes necessary for each 
teacher to review the possibilities, and with the limitations of his situation ^clearly in 
*nmd to formulate a plan of work which for him shall seem most promising of good results. 



Uaets and ideas that are taught with conviction will have much more effect than any 
amount of scientific baggage that is loosely grasped by the teacher himself, and not part 
and parcel of his own thinking. 

It does no good to conduct a class in hygiene in a foreign jargon of scientific terms 
and alien ideas. Sanitation cannot be profitably discussed in an insanitary school build- 
ing except as part of a programme to put things right then and there. A bookish discus- 
sion of fresh air in an ill-ventilated class room does harm rather than good. The study of 
hygiene must issue in practically increasing the physical efficiency of the pupils and the 
families from which they come. 

The teacher should invite medical inspection and give intelligent obedience to 
expert direction. He must impress upon his pupils the utter futility of quacks and nos- 
trums, and make clear what the scientific physician can do, and what he cannot do. He 
should aim to have all his pupils leave school with more interest in the prevention of 
■disease than in its cure. 


( 4 ) Memorandum on the teaching of Domestic Science. 

The purpose with which the course in Domestic Science is included in the curriculum 
must be borne in mind in determining the methods of instruction to be adopted. This 
purpose is to ensure that the pupils may acquire the art of healthy living, and also skill 
in various activities which are essential in home life. It is evident therefore that in 
every branch of the subject the instruction must be made as practical as possible, and 
that' every opportunity must be taken to form habits in accordance with the principles 
that are taught. Unless this is done the course of instruction will leave no permanent 
impression on the pupils. 

The course as prescribed includes the following subjects : — Physiology, hygiene, first 
aid, home nursing, home management, sewing and cooking. Detailed suggestions for 
dealing with these are given below : — 

Physiology . — The teaching of physiology should be regarded as a preparation for 
the better understanding of the principles of hygiene. The subject should therefore be 
treated in outline only, special attention being given to those parts of the subject which 
are necessary for this purpose. A very simple course is prescribed for the Lower Middle 
Section, while that for the Upper Middle Section is somewhat fuller, but even in the 
latter no .attempt, should be made at a detailed treatment. In both full use should be 
made of illustrative charts and diagrams and the pupils should themselves be required 
to draw diagrams. 

Hygiene . — The teaching of the principles of hygiene must be postponed till the 
pupils have developed some power of reasoning, but before this stage is~ reached it is the 
duty of teachers to train their pupils in habits of healthy living through the discipline of 
regular duties, and to impress on their minds the essential rules "of health in as simple and 
direct form as possible. Thus in the lower classes the teacher should train the children 
to be clean and orderly in their personal habits and should require them to help in keeping 
their class room and its surroundings clean and neat. In doing this he should make the 
children realize that they have duties in these matters not onlv to themselves but to their 
school-fellows and to their homes. The teaching given at this stage should be informal, 
and should not be made the subject of regular lessons. At the middle stage the pupils 
should be prepared to understand something of the principles on which the rules of health 
are based and the practice of healthy habits already established should be reinforced by 
an appeal to intelligence, and reason. The principles taught should invariably be illustrated 
by reference to the conditions of the pnpilss' own lives and they in turn should be req ui red 
r jf/J® “J^strations drawn from, their own experience. The same method of teaching 
•should be followed m the higher classes, though as the pupils advance in reasoning power 
the principles of the subject should be explained more fully, and their application worked 
out m greater detail, especially with regard to the duties of the individual to society. 

H . 0 ™? WarMwg.— The teaching here must be practical as far as it is 
feasible. Thus in first-aid each pupil must practise simple bandaging, etc., and demonstra- 

«bftnl/w d g 7 6n °l the - of bating minor accidents, "in nursing the pupils 

SS tBSEjSSira* - * — *> - - *“«»■'» 

h a P r Iy a l,seM art of definite value in the home, but it 
mWm # i* 1 - * . constructive power and artistic feeling and a valuable source of 

3™rr f °l T-.T < T e - - Tn oraer that the 8llb i eot should have its full value all these 
possibilities should be borne m mind m planning the work of the different Hasses. 





In the early stages the chief aim is to give the children some skill in the simpler 
processes of sewing. They should be given materials which they can handle easily (soft 
nria cloth, large needles, smooth thick thread in bright colours), and they should make 
targe stitches which should increase in regularity as the result of practice. Decorative 
stitchery (large coloured sewing combining construction and ornament) is particularly suit- 
able here. Even at this stage, however, all the work done should serve some practical 
purpose, and the children should help in the planning, measuring and fixing of the articles, 
they make, e.g., a child can make a sheet for a doll’s bed and herself measure the bed and 
make allowance for hems, etc. 

mu I 31 i he , middie aild kig* 1 stages the work should become more advanced in character 
lhe standard of workmanship should improve steadily in each class till the stitching be- 
comes rapd, even and fine, and the finish of each detail careful and thorough. Emphasis 
S.^lr be ? n t l le at t® r po i nt ' ? wm £ to tIle general failure to realize its importance. The* 
SrmJr.ti et n h f 0 fL- f mendm S s ^? u 1 } d now be taught and pupils should be encouraged to bring 
garments of their own on which tn rw***™* Increasing emphasis should be given. 

•g out of garments; and whatever 
adopted, there should be definite instruction on the 
to^ the ‘human figure, based on careful observation 
ve some freedom of choice 
and taste may be trained. 

is desirable to show pupils finished examples of the articles which; 
^ ”'-r good mociels is almost the only way in which 

mship can be formed. 

(5) List of books on methods of teaching in Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools, recommended for the guidance of teachers 

1. Of general value 

The village Teachers’ Journal Ten numbers a year. Published in English and 
TJrdu editions by the Village Teachers’ Training Institute, Moga, Punjab, 

CHv E e Eoad, a A y i e i a ahabS mdl ^ ^ ^ ^ Indk Tract So ^’ 1S > 

A Primer of School Method, by T. E. G. Dexter and A. H. Garlick. Longmans. 

A Curriculum for the Community Middle School, by Edith B Kin^ md T?« r f 

MadL ' hr d xS 

The Course of Study of Baltimore Cour 
wick and York, Baltimore, U. S, 
helpful details as to the best 
arci. 

Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools, by A. H. Mackenzie 
Oxford University Press, Rs. 6-3. 

Foundations of Method, by W 

Village Schools in India, bv 1 


garments of their own on which to practise these, 
to the training of the pupils in the planning and cuttim 
method of teaching pattern-making is adopted, the: 
parts of the pattern and their relation to the ‘hum 
by the girls themselves. As far as possible the pupils should 1: 
of materials in order that their judgment 
At all stages it i ’ * ' ' 
they are learning to make. The study of 
good standards of taste and workm 


Schools. Published bv War- 
Pp* 698. Very full nnd 
ways of teaching each subject in each stand- 


c. Macmillan, 

, Association Pr 
Paper, Re. 1-8. 
Modern Elementary School Practice, by George E. Freel 
Pp. 406. $1.60. 

The Class-room Teacher, by G-. D. Strayer and N. L. Eno-el 
Company, 1920. Pp. 400.. $1.48. 

Suggestions for the consideration 
Schools with a Message in India 
1921. Pp. 209. 5s. Also’ 

School Management and Methods 
Macmillan. 4,?. 

Class room Tests, by C. Russell, Ginn, 1926, 


1925, Pp. 383, $2.06, 
•ess, 5, Russell Street, 


of Teachers. His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 

• fry P* J * Fleming, Oxford University Press 
m cheaper paper edition. 

of Instruction, b :r G. Collar and C. W. Crook 
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General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools, by S. C. Parker, Ginn . 
London, 1919. 85*. 6 d. " ” 

Brief Guide to the Project Method, by James G. Hosic and Sarah Chase. World 
Book Company, New York, 1924. Pp. X, 243. $1.80. 

The New Examiner, by P. B; Ballard. Hodder and Stoughton, London; Long- 
mans, Calcutta, 1924. 6s. 

How to Teach, by Strayer and Norsworthy. Macmillan, 1917. 8s. Gd. 

Modern Bevelopments in Educational Practice, by Sir John Adams. University 
of London Press, 1922. 6s. 

Besearch for Teachers, bv B. B. Buckingham. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1927. 

Educational Movements and Methods. Edited by Sir John Adams. Harrap. 

Outlines of Child Study. Edited by Benjamin C. Gruenburg. Macmillan, 1918. 

The Project Method, by W. PI. Kilpatrick. Macmillan, London. Is. 

A Project Curriculum, by M. E. Wells. Lippincott, London. 1919. 8s. Gd. 

The Child, His Nature and His Needs. Edited by M. V. O’Shea. Pp. 516. The 
Children’s Foundation. Yalpariso, Indiana, U. S. A., 1924. $1.00. 

The Teaching of English : — 

The Teaching of English in India, by H. G. Wyatt. Oxford University Press 
Bombay, 1923. 3s. 

Self-Help Methods of Teaching English, by J. W. Wohlfarth. World Book Com- 
pany, New York, 1926. Pp. 294. $1.88. Concrete, practical help on 
class-room problems and procedure in elementary English. 

Teaching Primary Beading by the Story Method, by W. J. McKee. Christian 
Literature Society, Madras, 1924. Pp. 101. Annas 5. (Edition in Eng- 
lish.; This is the best guide to the teaching of reading in Indian that are 
now available : most of the contents are equally applicable to middle school 
and to primary school. 

How to Teach Handwriting, by F. N. Freeman and M. L. Danghterty. Hugh- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1923. Pp. 305. $1.80. 

The Direct Teaching of English, by P. C. Wren. Longmans. 

The Teaching of Modern Languages and the Training of Teachers, by Karl 
Breul. Cambridge University Press. 5s. 

The Teaching of English in the Far East, by Lawrence-Faucett. World Book 
Company, New York, 1927. Pp. xvi, 220. $1.80. 

Memorandum on the Study of Languages : Scotch Education Department. Wyman 
and Sons. 

Teaching the Mother Tongue, by P. B. Ballard. Hodder and Stoughton. 4s. Gd. 

Clear Speaking and Good Beading, by Burrell. Longmans. 

Through the Gateway. Compiled by Florence Brewer Boeckel. Published by the 
National Council for .Prevention of War, 532 17th St., N. W. Washington, 
B. C., IT. S. A. Pp. vii. 118. $50. A splendid collection of supnlementary 

stones and poems, pageants and plays, games, and project, s of "good will, 
with a classified bibliography and a list of sources of material. Nine-tenths 
of the materia] is as useful in India as in America. 

Principles of Language Study, by Harold E. Palmer, Harrap. Pp 224 Gs 

*ee also references on Silent Beading under Urdu and Hindi. 

The Teaching of Urdu and Hindi : — 

Silent Reading, by J. A. O’Brien. Macmillan, 1921. Pp. 229. $1.72. 

Essential Principles of Teaching Beading and Literature, bv S A Leonard 
Lippincott, 1922. Pp. 460. $2,00. “ 

One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading, by Nila Banton Smith. World 
Look Lompany New York. Pp. x, 149. $1.40. Well -organized., classified , 

exercises tor all standards, for the teacher’s immediate use. 
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Teaching Primary Reading by the Story Method, by W. J. McKee. Edition in 
Urdu available from the office of The Village Teachers , ’ Journal , Moga, Pun- 
jab. The best inexpensive handbook for the teacher of reading available in 

Urdu. 

Teaching Primary Reading by the Story Method, by W. J. McKee. Hindi edition. 
Christian Literature Society, U. P. Branch, Allahabad, 1927. Pp. 1&$[ 
Annas 6. 

4. The Teaching of Mathematics 

The New Methods in Arithmetic, by E. L. Thorndike. Rand McNally, 1921 
Pp. 260. $1.50. 

The Teaching of Arithmetic, by D. E. Smith, Ginn, London. Pp. 196. 5s. 6d. 

Memorandum on the Teaching of Arithmetic. Scotch Education Department 
Wyman and Sons. 

The Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools, by Arthur Schultze. Mac- 
millan, 1912. 

A History of Elementary Mathematics with Hints on Methods of Teaching, by 
Elorian Cajori. Macmillan. $2.25. 

An Arithmetic for Teachers, by William F. Roantree and Mary S. Taylor, Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

The Thorndike Arithmetic. Rand McNally and Company, Chicago. Booh I 
$. /0; Book II, $.80; Book III, $.90. Three books covering Arithmetic 
through the middle school, edited by the famous educational psychologist. 
These books will be very suggestive for wide-awake teachers in India. They 
, -“ a y e already been translated into Spanish, Chinese and Japanese. 

social Arithmetic, by Frank M. McMurray and C, E. Benson. Macmillan, 1927. 
Book I, $.88; Book II, $.96; Book III, $1.08. This is one of the most 
improved American Arithmetic series : it will prove helpful to teachers in 
securing a healthy motivation for arithmetic, by suggesting facts in which 
children are naturally _ interested, from industry, commerce, health and 


g of History m Elementary and Secondary Schools, by Henry Johnson, 
illan, 1925. Pp. xxix, 497. 8.9. 6d. 

lg of History and Civics, by PI. E. Bourne. American Teachers’ 

Geography and History, by PI. B. George, 5th edition. Edited 
J. R. Howarth. Oxford University Press, 1924. Pp. viii, 330. 5s. 
l | °aq ^ story in Jimior an d Senior High Schools. Ginn, 1921. Pp* 
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Stamps, by J. N. Hollister. Published t by the Methodist Publishing House, 19, . 

"Mount Hoad, Madras. Annas 4. A handy little booklet, telling about the* 
hobby of postage stamp collecting, and showing how the Geography teacher - 
may use it among his pupils. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching Geography, by F. L. Holtz. Macmillan, 1918. 
Pp. 371. $1.60. 

7. The Teaching of Drawing : — 

The Teaching of Drawing : Its Aims and Methods, by Solomon Polack and H. 0. 
Quilter. University Tutorial Press. 3s. 6 d. 

The School Arts Magazine. Published by the School Arts Press, ^ Worcestsr, . 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. $3.50 a year. Also see the Portfolios, such as • 
“Animals and Toy Drawing” by the same publishers. 

See also the sections on Drawing and Fine Arts in The Course of Study of Balti- 
more County Public Schools under the General list above. 

8. The Teaching of Manual Training : — 

Manual Training for Secondary Schools in India, by A. H. Mackenzie. The 
Indian Press, Allahabad. 

Industrial Arts for Elementary Schools, by Bonser and Mossman. Macmillan. 

See also the sections on Manual Training and Industrial Arts in The Courses of 
Study of Baltimore County Public Schools listed under books of general* 
value. 

9. The Teaching of Classical Languages : — 

The Classical Investigation Beport, Vol. 1. American Classical League. Pub- 
lished by the Princeton University Press, 1924. Pp. 305. Contains detailed' 
suggestions for improvement in the teaching of Greek and Latin, largely 
applicable to Sanskrit and Persian. 

10. The Teaching of Nature Study and Elementary Science : — 

The Teaching of Science in the Elementary School, by Gilbert H. Trafton. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. Pp. 293. 1918. $1.75. 

Memorandum on Nature Study and Teaching of Science in Elementary Schools-? - 
Scotch Education Department, Wyman and Sons. 

Treecrafi for Young India, by E. L. King. Epworth League Central Office, Jub- • 
bulpore, 1925. Fp. 41. Notebook to accompany the same. Pp. 48. Ke. 1-4 
for both together. 

Birdcraft for Young India, by Joseph Boss and E. L. King. Epworth League' 
Central Office, Jubbulpore, 1923. Pp. 86. Annas 10. 

Bird Study in India, by M. R. N. Holmer. Oxford University Press, 2nd edition,. 
1926. Pp. 148. Rs. 3. 

Birds of an Indian village, by Douglas Dewar. Oxford University Press, 1924. » 
P’p. viii, 132. Bs. 2. Available also in Urdu edition. 

11. The Teaching of Physical Training and Hygiene : — 

Scouting for Boys in India, bv Sir B. Baden Powell. P*earson, London, 1924. . 
Bs. 2-8. 

Handbook for Scoutmasters. Boy Scouts of America, New York. Latest edition. . 
$1.50. 

Medical Instructions to House Fathers, by D. N. Forman, m.d. Published by - 
College Bookstall, Ewing Christian College, Allahabad City, 1925. Pp. 22. . 
Armas 4. Detailed and practical. 

A Manual of Physical Education for Girls, by Miss Florence Salzer. Published: 
by Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow. 

Indian Games Handbook. Compiled by J. H. Gray, m.d., Triangle Athletic • 
Series. Association Press, Calcutta, 1918. Pp. 26. Annas 3. 

Let’s Piav by E. L. King. Epworth League Central Office, Jubbulpore. Pp. 3S... 
Roles for 101 games, with hints on bow to teach games. Most of the games- 
require little or no equipment. Annas 8. Also available in a Hindi edition, 
called “Khel Khud,” from the Methodist Publishing House, Lucknow. 
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Education by play and games, by G. E. Johnson. 
Playground and School Compound Games. Compile 
Athletic Series. Association Press, Calcu; 
hules for relay ball, informal and tag games 

Army and Navy Athletic Handbook. Prepared bv 

Press, Hew York, 

P'P. 391. Annas 8. Buies for all 'the m 
mmg, and a large amount of other useful 
A Primer of Tropical Hygiene, by Colonel 
pany, Caxton House, Bombay, 

Indian Manual of First-aid, by Colonel 
pany, Caxton House, Bombay 
Indian Home Nursing, By Cu 
Caxton House, Bombay, 

G-ames and Becreational Methods, 

New York, 1924. $2.00. 

Health Posters of the United Provinces 
Publications of the Lady Chelmsford 

Simla and principal cities (Hindi, Urdu, English) 
Lantern slide lectures to be obtained from the United Pj 
the Lady Chelmsford League, the United I\uvL 
mittee (Allahabad), and the Provincial Museum 
may be learned on application. 

The Teaching of Music : — 

Indian Music by H A Poply. Heritage of India Series. 
Bussell Street, Calcutta. Paper, Be. 1-8 


nn. Pp. 248. $.90. 

J. H. Gray, m.d. Triangle 
1918. Pp. 25. Annas 8. 
)lving little expense. 

iqiq a •, v; jl ~ Fisher, m.d., Association 

Available from the Association Press, Calcutta. 

^ major sports, efficiency tests, swim- 
ul material. 

B. J. Blackham. G. Claridge and Corn- 
Latest edition. Pp. 154. Be. 1, 

B. J. Blackham. G. Claridge and Corn- 
Latest edition. Pp. 196. Be. 1-4. 

by Colonel R. J Blackham. G. Claridge and Company 
r . Latest edition. Pp. 236. Be. 1-4. r 

by C. F. Smith. Dodd, Mead and Company, 

Public Health department, Lucknow. 

Lea J ue » offices in Delhi, 

’ J 7 7 ), on loan. 

. ’rovinces Health department, 
Provinces Lantern Lecture Com- 
— — m (Lucknow) on terms that 


Association Press, £ 



Hygiene. 

!• Swasthya Samlap, by Krishnanand Gupta (Sahitya Sadan, Chirago, Jhansi). 

2. How to live 100 years, by Kedarnath Gupta (Chhatra Hitkari Pushtakmala, 
Baraganj, Allahabad). 


Urdu. 

1 Earn Charcha (Lajpat Rai and Sons, Lahore). 

2. Anokhay Jadugar (Rai Sahib Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad). 

8. Ba Kamalon ke Darshan (Lala Ram Narain Lai, Allahabad). 

•4. Shahrah-e-Sehat (Ram Prasad & Bros., Agra). 

Cooking. 

Pak-Vidya (the Art of Cooking), (Ram Narain Lai, Allahabad). 

History. 

The Story of India, Parts I to III (Macmillan & Co.). 

Domestic Science. 

v 1 - Sa’aijo-Se-Bunna (Hindi and Urdu), (Rai Sahib Ram Dayal Agarwala 
Allahabad). ® 

2. Hahila Vyavahar Chandrika (Rai Sahib Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad). 

3. Silai Darpan (Hindi and Urdu), (Rai Sahib Ram Dayal Agarwala. Allahabadl 
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CURRICULUM FOR THE INFANT AND PRIMARY CLASSES 
OF ANGLO-YERNACBLAR BOYS® SCHOOLS, UNITED 
PROYINCES, FOR 1932-33. 


PREFATORY MEMORANDUM, 


Head Masters and Managers are permitted, .with the approval of 
the Inspectors, and in conformity with the general principles that under- 
lie the curriculum, to make modifications in the classwise distribution of 
the work in any subject. 

Object lessons prescribed in the curriculum as optional subjects 
from class II downwards should not be introduced into any school 
.without the permission of the Inspector, who should satisfy himself 
that trained teachers are available and can be spared for teaching them. 
In no case should the work be entrusted to untrained teachers. 

The teaching of English by the Direct Method should not be at- 
tempted except by specially trained teachers. Where such teachers are 
not available in sufficient numbers for all classes, a teacher or teachers, 
qualified to give such instruction, might be employed to supplement the 
ordinary class teaching by taking classes separately for an hour or so 
•a week each. 

Informal teaching on the subject of good manners should be given in all classes. 


ABSTRACT FROM THE MEMORANDUM ON HOME LESSONS. 

(Issued under the authority of G. 0. no. 790/XF— 212, dated August 
19, 1910, Educational [Department.) 

(1) The aim in setting home lessons should be that a boy should be 
able to prepare his tasks thoroughly, and yet have sufficient spare time 
to devote to healthy recreations, mental and physical of his own choice. 

(а) In the Lower Primary and Preparatory Sections no home les- 

sons should be set at all. If the school hours are properly 
utilized, there is ample time for the teacher to teach and 
for the scholar to learn and apply what he has been taught. 

(б) In the Upper Primary Section the approximate time to be 

devoted to home lessons should not exceed one hour. 

. (2) Home work should not be exacted from a scholar in too many 
subjects on the same day, nor too much in one subject. In this matter 
ihe Head Master must exercise controlling authoritv over the eLqq 
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teachers. He should enquire from them, from time to time, what 
amount of work is set in the various subjects, and should see that too 
much time has not to be given to the study of one subject at the expense 
of another. 

(3) Home work is one of the most important means whereby the 
student can be trained in the habit of doing things for himself. It 
must be something which he can accomplish on the basis of what he has. 
learnt in school, not something beyond- his powers which necessitates- 
recourse to the assistance of a private tutor. A boy who is always 
being helped in the preparation of his home work by a private tutor loses 
confidence in himself and the habit of doing things independently. 
Moreover, work which is the result of collaboration with a private tutor,, 
affords no criterion of the boy’s capacity, progress or industry. 

(4) Home work should be not only such as can be done without 
assistance but such as implies effort. It should never be a merely 
mechanical exercise which involves no intellectual exertion. It should 
not, for example, consist of the transcription of “rough” work done 
in school. Under the influence of unsound tradition there has been 
and still is much waste of labour in this way. Such work is manual, 
not mental, and should be altogether unnecessary for boys who have 
been trained in habits of neatness and accuracy. 

(5) It cannot be expected that boys should break much new ground: 
for themselves. They should, therefore, be almost exclusively occupied 
in going over the ground already covered in class, and this work of 
assimilation should be tested by the teacher at the beginning of a fresh 
lesson. It may therefore be laid down as a general rule that written 
exercises upon matter not already taught in school should rarely be set 
in the Upper Primary section. The work at home should take the form 
of recapitulating the work done in the day and of training the memory, 
which at this stage may be most usefully exercised. But since scholars- 
cannot be expected to take much interest in what they find neglected by 
the teacher, written exercises should be punctually" corrected and re- 
turned to them as soon as possible. It is most important that the- 
work of this nature should never be allowed to fall into arrears. 

(6) There is a tendency to relegate too much written work to out-of- 
school hours. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the best means- 
of training pupils to write clearly, to arrange their work neatly, and 
to take pains is to insist on these points in class note-books used in 
school under the eye of the master. There is plenty of time in school- 
for written work of the nature of applying knowledge, if the teacher 
arranges his lessons properly. It may, in fact, be laid down as an al- 
most invariable rule that no written work should be set as part of home 
lessons in the following subjects : — Arithmetic, original composition and 
nature study and elementary science, nor should work be set in copy- 
book writing, in drawing or in elaborate map-m akin g. 





CURRICULUM FOR THE INFANT AND PRIMARY CLASSES 
OF ANGLO-YERNACULAR BOYS’ SCHOOLS FOR THE 
SESSION BEGINNING IN JULY, 1932. 


SUBJECTS OF STUDY. 

Note. In the preparatory and lower primary sections the teacher will give practical 
instruction in hygiene by seeing that the boys’ bodies, hair, nails, teeth and clothes are 
clean ; that their hair is free from nits ; that the boys keep their nails short and do not bite 
them; that boys whose sight is not good are not required to strain their ej ? es but that the 
parents are advised to provide them with spectacles; that the parents of boys whose teeth 
are carious are advised to take the boys to a dentist ; that clean pure drinking water is 
available; that the class-room is clean, tidy and well-ventilated and that the boys help 
to keep it so. The teacher should himself set an example of healthy living. 


Beading (Urdu or Hindi). 
Writing (Urdu or Hindi). 
Arithmetic. 

Drawing. 

Object Lessons (optional). 
Drill. 


LOWER PRIMARY SECTION 


Class I 


1. Reading (Urdu or Hindi). 

2. Writing (Urdu or Hindi). 

3. Arithmetic. 


PREPARATORY SECTION. 


Infant class A. 

1. Reading (Urdu or Hindi) . 

2. Writing (Urdu or Hindi). 

3. Arithmetic. 

4. Drawing. 

5 . Ob j ec t Lessons (optional) . 

6. Drill. 


Infant class B. 
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4. 

5. 

6 . 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

'4. 

5. 

6 . 


Drawing or Brushwork. ; ; "S 

Object Lessons (optional). 

Drill. 

Class II. 

Beading (Urdu or Hindi). 

Writing (Urdu or Hindi). 

Arithmetic. 

Drawing or Brushwork. 

Object Lessons (optional). 

Drill. 

UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class III. 

Noth.— T he teacher will give lessons on Hygiene, teaching the course riven ott 
2 to 4 o{ the curriculum at least twice during the school year. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 

6 . 
7 . 


English. 

Vernacular (Urdu or Hindi). 
Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Drawing or Brushwork. 

Nature Study and Elementary Science. 
Drill. 

Class IV. 


Note. The teacher will give lessons on Hygiene and Temperance, teaching the' 
course given on pages 4 and 5 of the curriculum at least twice during the school year. 

1. English. 

2. Vernacular (Urdu or Hindi). 

3. Arithmetic. 

4. Geography (General or Physical). 

5. Drawing or Brushwork. 

6. Nature Study and Elementary Science. 

,7. Drill. 


Outline Syllabus for lessons on Hygiene in Classes III and IY. 

Class in. 

Lesson 1. 

Cleanliness of the body . — Necessity of cleanliness for our own sake- 
and for others; danger of uncleanliness to cuts and sores, objectionable 
amell from dirty children; dangers of handling food with dirty hands. 



Care and appearance of the hair, need for frequent washing — thd 
danger of nits. Care of nails — to be kept short and clean; not to' bfli 
bitten. 

Lesson 3. 

Washing and how to wash properly; use of soap; warm water best; 
for cleansing purposes; cold for tonic; face, neck and hands need most 
washing; whole body should be washed once daily. 

Lesson 4. 

Need for cleanliness of body inside as well as out; bowels should be; 
moved at least once a day at a regular time, preferably in the mornings 
Lack of regularity an important reason for constipation, drink a glass of 
water before retiring for the night. 

Lesson 5. 

Clothing .— Need for change of clothing once a week; no clothing 
worn during the day should be worn also at night. Importance of tidi- 


Lesson 6. 

air and sunlight. — The value of fresh air and sunlight; neces- 
sity of fresh air for lungs. Best air is out of doors. 

Lesson 7. 

Bwathmg .—Children should be taught how to breathe properly. 

It beSt and comes naturally when children run about? 
Twi t ^ rou § ll the nose : ^° se to be kept clean. How to clean nose? 
Danger of mouth breathing; function of nose to warm and filter, air. 

Lesson 8. 

Sleep. Importance of rest.- Importance of rest and sleep. Early 
to bed how man? hours’ 1 , _ . A W 


to bed; how many hours’ sleep are the children 
about 12. 


getting ? Should have 


*"£££***** room ' open ™ aow: im ^“* *» 

Lesson 9. 

Do children sleep with open windows in winter? Tu -u 
to or lamp in the room? Do they cover up th TbL Sd til a * 
how yentilation should be secured in winter P * d adl Sa ^ 
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Lesson 10. 

Care of the teeth . — The importance of teeth, the more they are need 
the better for them. How to keep teeth in good condition? A lesson 
in cleaning the teeth showing how to use the datoon. 

Lesson 11. 

Articles useful for cleaning teeth. What do children generally use 
at home for cleaning their teeth? When to clean teeth (best before 
going to bed and in the morning). Injurious effects of pan on teeth. 
Harmful effects of picking teeth with pins, sticks. 

Class IY. 

Lesson 1. 

Wholesome food and eating habits . — Adequate nutrition is the best 
protection against illness and ensures a better and quicker recovery from 
fatigue. Children should be taught the values of food such as milk, 
fresh fruits, green vegetables and the bad effects of spices and too many 
sweets. 

Lesson 2. 

Evils of intoxicants and drugs.— What are the chief intoxicants and 
drugs people use? (Wine, opium and its various derivatives, hemp, tari , 
charas). Typical appearances of people who are addicted to various 
forms of intoxicants and drugs. Evil effects of each class of intoxicants 
and mental, physical and moral deterioration that ensues. Use of intoxi- 
cants ruinous to the peace and happiness of the family. 

Lesson 3. 

Meals should be regular in period of time; no food between regular 
meals, advantageous to drink water when thirsty and between meals but 
not much water during meals. Never drink with food in mouth; eat 
slowly, chew food well. Hands and face should be washed before meals. 

Lesson 4. 

Childi en should not eat dirty food, the remainder of what some one 
partl y ea ^ en P r f share glass or cup with other children; point out 
the danger of transmission of disease by this. Name diseases that may 
be transmitted. ’ J 

Lesson 5. 

Gare of the eyes and ears. -Children should at once tell their teacher 
•if they are unable properly to see words in books or on the black-board. 
Need for good light on all work; not to bend over work or read or sew 
in a bad light. 

Cleaning of the eyes. Use of the Boric acid. 

> ■ Lesson 6. 

> - Banger of putting any hard substance into ear; how to clean ear of 
accumulated wax? 


.'•r- : 


Common infectious diseases . — Cause, manner of spread and protec- 


tion against 


(i) Cholera. 

(ii) Plague. 

(iii) Smallpox. 


(iv) Malaria. 


(v) Hookworm. 


Lesson 7. 


Lesson 8. 


Lesson 9. 


Lesson 10. 


Lesson 11. 


Lesson 12. 


Domestic Hygiene . — Proper storage of food and water in the house — 
manner of contamination of food and pollution of water. 

Lesson 13. 

Cleanliness of towns and villages . — Importance of proper disposal of 
refuse and manure, and of dejecta in house. 

Books recommended for the use of teachers are : — 

The First Laws of Health (a Health Reader for Indian Schools), 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Megaw (Oxford University Press, Calcutta, 
1921). (Re. 1.) 

Tandurusti ki Pahli Kitab, by Colonel J. W. D. Megaw, Indian 
Red Cross Society, Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. (12 annas.) 

Swastha Raksha ke Prathmic Niyama (the Hindi version of 
Colonel J . W. D. Megaw’s First Laws of Health). Indian Red Cross 
Society, Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. (12 annas.) 

Sehat ki Kahani (Urdu translation of the Land of Health and the 
Land of Wealth),. by E. Marsden, translated into Urdu by M. Abid 
Hasan Faridi and published by Macmillan & Co. (Re. 1.) 

Hindi translation of “The Land of Health and the Land of 
Wealth”, by Ram Narayan Misra, published by Macmillan & Co 
(Re. 1.) 

Hifzan-i- Sehat, Parts 1 and 2 in one volume in Urdu, by M. Rah- 
irint Elahi Siddiqi Sab-Assistant Surgeon, corrected edition," published 
•by the Newal Ershore Press, Lucknow, (Rs. 2.) 
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Chart Rules of Health in Urdu, by B. J. Sahni, Lahore. Mounted 
on cloth with rollers. (Eg. 2-8-0.) 

Elementary Hygiene for Beginners, by C. E. Wanhills (Blackie & 
Son). (14 annas.) 

Alcohol and the Human Body, by Sir Victor Horsley and Marv 
D. Sturge (Macmillan & Co.). (3s. net.) y 

Alcohol and Life, by J. A. Hunter (Macmillan & Co.). (Is. 6 d.) 

Manual of Temperance (Urdu or Hindi), by M. Mewa Ram, b.a. 
late lnspetcor of Schools, Jhansi division. (6 annas each.) 

_ £ r .°g a Darshan, by Mahatma Mohan Das Karam Chand 
Gandhi, published by Narain Dutt Sahgul & Sons, Booksellers, Lahore 
1st edition, (12 annas.) *" 

talQ i°^ er , 8wast J}> Jy Sriyut Bimal, published by Narvadeshwar Pasta- 
kalaya, ^abuia, Shahabad, 1925 edition. (2 annas.) 

J ani Hifz-i-Sehat, Parts I— IV, by Rai Sahib Dr. Dava 
ed . tl y D ’ P ubll shed by tlle School Book and Apparatus Dep6t 
1-6 Parts 11 m ~ 7 

hv T^f g q^?K y rs SW rf thy \^, ksha ki Praramb bik Shiksha, Parts I— IV 
J ? S , b . b I)r - ^aya Nidhan, 1st edition, published by the School 
° k a p d A PP ara ^ u ® J :)e P ot > 406 , Patehganj, Lucknow (Part 1—6 
annas. Parts II ana III— 7 annas each and Part IV— 8 annas ) 


AIMS IN THE TEACHING OP ENGLISH. 

The aims in the teaching of English are : 

A. Practical. — To enable the pupil — 

(1) to speak and read aloud English with correct pronunciation. 

and some degree of facility; aH0Q 

(2) to understand the language when spoken; 

(3) t0 fStf e langUage With grammatical correctness and with 

„ literary.— To enable the pupil to read intelligently for Measure - 
modern English prose and poetry of moderate difficulty P 

the LcttZ >t £^' I ° q “ lify etadenl by the Amalie of 

“ d t? Pra ° ti0e “ 1,8 1186 for «“> 


s W? 



■■ .. i ■ -. i wm p i . ■ __jt j^^mmmmmmmmv^emmmmMMmam 
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SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN ENGLISH. 

UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class III. 

^ Conversation and reading . — The early stages of instruction will he? 
mainly oral, and should include systematic training in the sounds of 
spoken English in connection with the pronunciation of easy words. By 
the end of the year the class should be able to carry on simple conver- ■ 
sation about familiar objects and actions. 

To read with correct pronunciation an easy primer, to use the words • 
of the primer in simple sentences and to answer in English simple ques- 
tions based on the matter in the primer. 

Spalling and writing . — To spell the words of the primer; copy- 
writing in ruled books of easy familiar words, writing in copy-books (in 
the latter half of the course); dictation in ruled books of words and sen- 
tences previously read in the primer. 


t: Class IY. 

| Conversation and reading . — To converse about common objects and 

j, actions, to read with correct pronunciation from a reader, to use the. 

I words of the reader in simple sentences and to answer in English simple • 

i > questions based on the matter in the reader. 

Spelling and writing . — To spell the words of the reader; dictation 
1 in 'Tilled books of words and sentences previously read in the reader;, 

writing in copy-books. 

1 Grammar and composition . — Formal Grammar should be com- 

menced; division of a sentence into two parts : subject and predicate, 

I To point^ out nouns, pronouns, adjectives and verbs (without sub- 

classifications). Oral and written exercises in the above. 

Easy written composition (at least once a week), i.e., completion* 
f of sentences. 
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AIMS AND METHODS IN THE TEACHING OF 
MATHEMATICS, 

Reasons for teaching Mathematics.— We teach Mathematics with 
a two! old aim. On the one hand we use the subject as a means of de- 
veloping the intelligence of the pupil; on the other hand we endeavour 
to make him skilful in such operations with numbers as are likely to be 
of practical use. Thus the teacher will endeavour to make clear to 
pupils the reasons which underlie processes, and will also train them 
to gam the power of rapid, accurate and confident calculation. 

Neatness and arrangement in written work.— Great stress should 
be laid on neatness and care in arrangement. Errors in working can 
often be traced to slovenly arrangement or badly-formed figures. Pupils 
should be framed to arrange then- work in a series of logical steps for 
each of which a reason can be given. Particular care should be taken 
m the early stages that units are not omitted, and that every line is a 
•correct statement. J 

,, Oral work.— All new processes should be introduced and fixed in 
the mind by means of examples worked on the blackboard. These 
should involve only small numbers so that calculations may be performed 
without resort to pen and paper. Even after a new rule has been estab- 
lished Mental Arithmetic” should be a feature of the most lessons. A 
few minutes given daily to the oral solution of problems is a valuable 
means of revising past work and in training pupiis to gain rapidity and 
confidence m calculation. Up to class IV the teaching should be largely 

Concrete illustrations.— Wherever possible concrete aid should be 
used. In the earliest stages the various operations should be taught by 
means of illustrations with objects which can be easily procured, such 
as headless matches, nuts, etc. Tables of weights and measures should 
be visualized by measurements of lengths, areas, volumes, capacities 
and weights; pupils should be practised in estimating the weights of 
common objects, the heights of tables, rooms and buildings, the areas 
of surfaces, the capacity of vessels and the distances between fixed points 
m the class-room and play-ground, and should verify their estimates by 
experiments. J 

Nature of ' examples . — Once a rule has been learnt it should be 
applied to varied examples, both oral and written. Examples should, 
as far as possible, relate to matters within the experience of pupils and 
+v n ™kers emptoyed should be such as are likely to occur in practice; 
thus although pupils should be made familiar with operations in British 
money, prices in problem should, as a rule, be given in Indian money. 
Operations with large numbers should be the exception, and when they 
,are employed they should be taken from real life, census returns, statis- 
tics of trade, returns of revenue, etc. To test the grasp of a new process 





■and to connect it with what has been already learnt, it should be applied 
to problems which involve also the application of previous rules; thus 
no preceding rules should b© allowed to drop out of sight. 

Revision . — In no subject is revision more necessary than in Mathe- 
matics. As the mental machinery of pupils becomes somewhat rusty 
•from lying up for the vacation, such revision is specially necessary at 
the commencement of each session. 

Text-book . — Even the best text-book cannot take the place of the 
teacher. He has to expand the theory, which is usually a brief sum- 
mary; he has also to provide the concrete illustration, to break down 
the artificial barriers which separate topic from topic, and to supplement 
the lists of examples by supplying oral questions and by inventing pro- 
blems which are likely to bring the subject into close touch with the 
interests of the pupils. 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN ARITHMETIC* 
PREPARATORY SECTION. 

Infant class A. 

Arithmetic. — Notation and analysis of numbers in connection with 
concrete objects, as far as 50, and the writing of those numbers. Oral 
addition of any two numbers whose sum does not exceed 50, and sub- 
traction of any two numbers neither of which exceeds 50. Simple oral 
problems in addition and subtraction. Construction and memorising of 
"tables up to 5 x 10. 

Infant class B. 

Arithmetic — Revision. — Notation of numbers as far as 1,000. 
Analysis of numbers as far as 100. Simple addition of numbers, the 
answer not to exceed 1,000. Simple subtraction of any two numbers 
neither of which exceeds 1,000. Construction and memorizing of tables 
up to 10 x 10. Simple multiplication by numbers not greater than 5. 
'Simple oral and written problems in the above. 

LOWER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class I. 

Arithmetic — Revision. — Notation extended to one lakh (1,00,000). 
The four simple rules with no term or answer exceeding one lakh. 
Construction and memorizing of multiplication tables up to 16 x 12. 
Addition and subtraction in Indian money with no term or answer ex- 
ceeding Rs. 1,000. Simple oral and written problems in the above. 

Class II. 

Arithmetic — Revision. — Further extension of notation to crores and 
millions. The four compound rules and reductions in Indian money 
and weights with miscellaneous examples. Simple, oral and written 
problems in the above. 
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UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class III. 

Arithmetic — Revision. — Of the previous work with special attention 
to (i) the best methods of working, (it) application to oral and written, 
problems relating to things within the experience of the pupil; (Hi) rapid- 
ity in oral work"; and (iv) neatness and orderly arrangement in written 
work. The four compound rules and reductions in British money. 
Factors and prime numbers. 

Class IV. 

Arithmetic— Revision.— G. C. M. or H. C. E. by factors. L. C. M. 
The four compound rules and reduction in British weights, and measures: 
of length, time and capacity in common use, instruction to be as realistic 
4s possible. The four simple rules in vulgar fractions with easy exam- 
ples. Oral and written problems in the above. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Arithmetic. 

The books recommended for use are : — 

Glasses I and II.— Vernacular Lower Primary Arithmetic (Urdu or 
Hindi), revised 1930 edition, revised by Chandra Mauli Shukla, published 
by P. C. Dwadesh Shre-ni and Co., Aligarh, (Urdu 8 annas, Hindi 6 
annas); or Modern Vernacular Arithmetic, Book I (Urdu or Hindi), by 
Jwala Sahai Gupta, published by the School Book and Apparatus Depot, 
Lucknow; or Blackie’s Arithmetic, Book I (Urdu or Hindi), by Ram 
Swarup Vaish, published by Blackie and Son; or Lower Primary Arith- 
metic for Vernacular Bovs’ Schools in Urdu or Longman’s Verna- 
cular School Arithmetic, Part I, in Hindi, by K C. Bhattacharya, 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., Calcutta, (Urdu 9 annas, Hindi 
8 annas); or Hindustani Ilmul Hisab or Hindustani Ankganit, Part I, 
by Salig Ram Varma, published by the Hindustani Book Depot, Luck- 
now. (Urdu, 8 annas; Hindi, 7 annas.) 

Glasses III and IV. — Anglo-Vernacular School Arithmetic for 
Classes III and IV (Urdu or Hindi), published by Ram Narain Lai, 
Allahabad (Urdu, 10 annas; Hindi, 9 annas 3 pies); or Modem 
Arithmetic, Part I, revised edition (Urdu or Hindi), published by 
the Indian Press, Allahabad (8 annas); or Model Arithmetic, Book 
I, revised edition (Urdu or Hindi), by Shyam Behari Lai Kapoor, 
published by the Agarwal Press, Allahabad. (8 annas each) ; or Hindus- 
tani Ilmul Hisab or Hidustani Ankganit, Part II, by Salig Ram Varma,. 
published by the Hindustani Book Dep6t, Lucknow. (8 annas each.) 


Geography. 

AIMS AND METHOD IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 
Geography is on the one hand a study of the configuration of the 
Earth — its continents, seas, mountains, forests, rivers, etc.; on the 
other hand it is a study of the needs of man and how he makes provision- 



for these needs. # Thus we only partly teach geography if we limit bur 
teaching to a study of physical facts; the chief value of these facts is that 
they help us to understand how men live and work in different parts of 
the earth. 

In studying a country consider it first as a whole — its general build, 
the long and short slopes of the land, the way in which rivers run, 
where there are large fertile tracts, where desert and where forests. Then 
in more detail the great mountain ranges, the chief river basins, the 
great piains, the climate, the population and occupations, the political 
divisions, the trade routes and towns. For each of these topics a separate 
map should be drawn on the blackboard and by the pupils. 

The teaching should not be confined to a mere list of names. Facts 
are of value only if brought into relation with other facts. The teachers 
should point out why here there is a forest, there a desert, how the 
nature of the coast has promoted intercourse with other countries, how 
mountains have prevented intercourse, how rivers have promoted trade 
and density of population, what natural resources have given rise to 
particular industries, how the climate has influenced the life and work of 
the people. Facts are needed and must be learnt; but a fact is remem- 
bered with greater ease if it is understood and facts are of use only if we 
•connect them with causes and results. 

In giving facts to the class something more than a bare recital is 
needed. No subjects make greater demand on the descriptive powers 
of the teacher. He should endeavour to carry the pupils in imagination 
to the country he is describing; to do this he should, as far as possible, 
supplement vivid description by pictures, photographs, picture post-cards 
and, if suitable arrangements can be made, lantern slides. 

Sketch maps by pupils . — The pupils’ note-books should contain a 
series of sketch maps for each country, each map illustrating a parti- 
cular feature. Thus one map should contain the mountain system, a 
second map the river system, a third the distribution of rainfall, and so 
•on. Almost every topic discussed can be illustrated by a sketch map 
■and benefits thereby. In order to draw these sketch maps it is not neces- 
sary for pupils to learn to draw the outline by heart, except perhaps in 
the case of India, whose outline is easily remembered. The teacher 
should supply blank outline maps (cyclostyled or printed), and these 
should be used to illustrate various topics. Many maps, each illustrating 
a single feature, are preferable to one elaborate map crowded with 
details. 

Blackboard maps by the teacher .— These should be built up as the 
lesson proceeds; each map should contain the elements essential to the 
lesson and no others. Coloured chalks are a valuable help; they make 
the various features stand out clearly from one another, and if the same 
colour be used consistently to represent the same features, e.g., red for 
nigh land , blue for rivers, yellow for towns, etc., much time will ha 





gained. Outline maps drawn on blackboard cloth are convenient as the 
basis for these maps; they may be procured from Messrs. G. Philip and 
Sons, through Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Bombay. 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN GEOGRAPHY. 


UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 
Class in. 


General Geography . — Measurement of distances : direction, North 
South, East, West, North-East, North-West, South-East, South-West,, 
drawing of North and South line in play-ground by means of a shadow* 
cast by vertical stick; meaning of scale; plan of class-room, plan of 
school and play-ground; explanation of the map of the district; the 
meaning of a map to be explained as far as possible by excursions in the 
neighbourhood. 

Class IV. 


General Geography . — Revision of the work of Class HI. 

India . — Further explanation of the meaning of a map, by reference 
to a comparison of the map of India with a relief model of India as 
regards the following points : — The Himalayas, the Deccan plateau, the 
Eastern and Western Ghats, the coast strips and the towns, Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, Delhi, Allahabad, Lucknow, and Cawnpore. 

Description of Northern India with reference to the nature of the 
country and the climate. 

The following maps to be drawn by the pupils : — 

(1) Map of India, showing the Himalayas, the Sulaiman Moun- 

tains, the Yindhyas, the Indus with the five rivers of the 
Punjab, the Ganges with its main tributaries, the position 
of the United Provinces. 

(2) Map of the United Provinces showing divisions and their 

headquarters. 


The World .— Shape of the Earth, its rotation, light and darkness, 
the poles and equator, land and water, the names and relative position 
on the globe of continents and oceans. 


Where arrangements can be made oral lessons should be given 


describing typical scenery of life of man in 'various parts of the world. 
They should be illustrated by pictures , lantern slides, etc. 


In preparing these lessons the teachers should consult the following 
books:— World Pictures, by T. B. Reynolds (Black), (3s. 6d.); Man in 
Many Lands, by Lyde (Black) (6 d.); and the Peeps at Many Lands 
Series (Black) (3*. each). 



Physical Geography. — Explanation of the following terms by refer- 
ence to the globe and map : — Continent, ocean, gulf, bay, lake, strait 
cape, peninsula, isthmus, mountain, island. Description of the sea. 


TEXT-BOOKS 


*The Anglo-Vernacular School Oeosraphy, Book- T. Barts T to III (Urdu or Hindi) 
is also available in one volume (Urdu, Es. 2-4-0; Hindi, Ee. 1-4-0.) 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN VERNACULAR 
(URDU OR HINDI). 

PREPARATORY SECTION. 

■ 

Infant class A. 

Reading. — To read correctly words and easy sentences from a 
primer. 

Writing. — To copy characters and easy words from a primer. 
Special takhtis with letters and figures in indelible ink are recommended 
for use. 

Infant class R. 

Reading. — To read sentences at sight from the text-book in one 
form of the vernacular and to know the meaning of words. 

Writing. — To copy sentences from the text-books in Urdu or 
Nagri character. Special takhtis with letters and figures In indelible 
ink are recommended for use. 

LOWER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class I. 

Reading. — To read accurately at sight from the text-book in One 
form of the vernacular, and to explain the meaning of words and 
sentences. 

Writing . — To copy and to write sentences to dictation from the 
text-book. Special takhtis with letters and figures in indelible ink are 
recommended for use. Copy-books to be shown. 


Geography. 

Glass IV. — Anglo- Vernacular School Geography, * Book I, Part I 
(Urdu or Hindi), published by Longmans, Green & Co. (Urdu, 10 
annas; Hindi, 8 annas); or Angio-Varnaeular School Geography, Part I. 
(Urdu or Hindi), by Madan Lai Jain, published bv Macmillan and Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta, (Urdu, 6 annas; Hindi, 5 annas); or J ughraphia-i-J adid. 
Part I, or Navin Bhogal, Pratham Pustak, by Munshi Lai Agarwala, 
published by Macmillan and Co. Ltd., Calcutta, (Urdu, 12 annas; 
Hindi, 10 annas.) 




Class II. 

Reading. — To read accurately at sight from the text-book in one 
form of the vernacular and to explain the meaning of words, sentences 
and paragraphs; to turn verse into prose. 

Writing . — To write sentences to dictation from the text-book in 
Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-books to be shown. 

UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class III. 

Reading . — To read accurately at sight from the text-book in one 
form of the vernacular and to explain the meaning of words, sentences 
and paragraphs; to turn verse into prose order. 

Writing . — To write passages to dictation from the text-book. Copy- 
books to be shown. 

Grammar . — To know the parts of speech. 

Class TV. 

Reading .—' To read at sight from the text-book in one form of the 
vernacular and to explain words, allusions and sentences. 

Writing . — To write passages to dictation from a book of equal diffi- 
culty with the text-book, or an original letter on some ordinary topic in 
Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-books to be shown. 

Grammar. — Etymology. 


Urdu. — Bachchon-ka-Bagh — Pahn Rian (Revised), pumisnec ,uy 
the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (Coloured 1 anna 6 pies; un- 

coloured 1 anna.) 

or 

Shanti Press Reader for Infant class A, by Rai Sahib Raghunatk 
Das and Muhammad Rafi, published by Rai Sahib Lala Ram Daval 
Agarwala, Katra, Allahabad. (1 anna 9 pies.) 

or 

Asan Urdu Primer, Part I, by Daya Shankar Dube and Saiyid 
Zamin Ali, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (1 anna 
6 pies.) 

or 

Gulab Reader Series, Infant Reader, Part I, by Abdul Wahid, 
published by Rai Sahib M. Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore. (1 anna 
I pies.) 
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Bachchon ki Pahli Kitab, by Khan Bahadur Idris Ahmad and 
Adhyapak Bam Batan, published by the Hindustani Book Depot, 
Lucknow. (Finish paper — 2 annas 6 pies; Pictures on art paper-— 3 
annas; Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Silsila-i-Nisab Hindustani ka Asan Qaida, by Khwaja Hamid 
Ullah Mehr, revised by Mir Mehdi Hasan, published by Mufeez and 
Sons, Muslim University Press, Aligarh. (1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Urdu ki Pahli Sirhi, by Dr. Bam Prasad Tripathi, and Saiyid 
Manzur Husain Musavi, published by the Onkar Press, Allahabad. 
(1 anna.) 

Hindi : — Bal Batika — Pahli Kiari, revised edition, published by 
the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (Coloured, 1 anna 6 pies; un- 
coloured, 1 anna.) 

or 

Bal Bodh Primer I, edited by Daya Shankar Dube, published by 
the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Pahli Bal Pothi, by Sahitya Batna Ayodbya Singh Upadhya and 
Adhyapak Bam Batan, published by the Hindustani Book Ddpot, 
Lucknow. (Finish paper — 2 annas 6 pies; Pictures on art paper — 3 
annas; Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Bal Shiksha Primer, by Krishna Kant Malviya, published by Sri 
Baj Narain Suri, Chowk Ganga Das, Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Hindi ki Pahli Sirhi, by Dr. Bam Prasad Tripathi, published by 
the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (1 anna.) 

or 

Bachchon ki Primer, Part I, by Sudarshan Acharya and Shiva 
Prasad Srivastava, published by Shishu Press, Allahabad. (2 annas.) 

Infant class B. 

Urdu Bachchon ka Bagh— Dusri Kiari (revised), published by 
the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (Coloured, 2 annas 6 pies; un- 
coloured, 2 annas.) 

or 

Shanti Press Beader for Infant class B, by Bai Sahib Baghunatb 
Das and Muhammad Bafi, published by Bai Sahib Lala Bam Daval 
Agarwala, Katra, Allahabad. (1 anna 9 pies.) 


— — — 



% 
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Asan Urdu Primer, Part II, by Daya Shankar Dube and Saiyid 
Zamin Ali, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (1 anna 
6 pies.) 

or 

Gulab Deader Series, Infant Reader, Part II, by Abdul Wahid, 
published by Rai Sahib M. Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore. (1 anna 
5 pies.) 

or 

Bachchon ki Dusri Kitab, by Khan Bahadur Idris Ahmad and 9 
Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani Book D4p6t, 
Lucknow. (Superior edition, 2 annas; Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Silsila-i-Nisab Hindustani ki Asan Kitab, by Khwaja Hamid Ul- 
lah Mehr, revised by Mir Mehdi Hasan, published by Mufeez & Sons, 
Muslim University Press, Aligarh. (1 anna 6 pies.) 


Urdu ki Dusri Sirhi, by Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi and Saiyid Man- 
zur Husain Musavi, published by the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (2 
annas.) 

Hindi : — Bal Batika — Dusri Kiari, revised edition, published by the 
Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (Coloured, 2 annas 6 pies; uncoloured, 
2 annas.) 


Ill 


Bal Bodh Primer II, edited by Daya Shankar Dnbe, published by 
the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 


*' : 

Ml 
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Dusri Bal Pothi, by Sahitya Ratna Ayodhya Singh Upadhya and 
Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani Book D^pot, 
Lucknow. (Superior edition, 2 annas 9 pies; Cheaper edition, 1 anna 
6 pies.) 


Bal Shiksha, Part I, by Krishna Kant Malviya and Asghar Husain 
■ < /Asghar ,, , published by Sri Raj Narain Suri, Chowk Ganga- Das, Allah- 
abad. (1 anna 6 pies.) 


Hindi ki Dusri Sirhi, by Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi, published by 
the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (2 annas.) 
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Baohchoii ki Primer, Part II, by Sudarshan Acharya and Shiva 
Prasad Srivast&va, published by the Shishu Press, Allahabad. (2 
.-annas.) 

Class I. 

Urdu : — Hindustani Zaban ki Pahli Ili tab, by Khan Bahadur Idris 
Ahmad and Adhyapak Bam Bat an, published by Hindustani Book 
Ddpot, Lucknow. (Pattern I — Coloured plates, 4 annas; Pattern II — 
^Cheaper edition, 8 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Asan Urdu Beader, Part I, by Saiyid Zamin All, and Daya Shan- 
kar Dube, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. "(3 annas 
6 pies.) 

or 

Hindi Press Series — Pahli Kitab, edited by Bamji Lai Sharma 
-and Sri Bam Bajpai, published by the Hindi Press, x\llahabad. (8 
annas 6 pies.) 


Shanti Press Beader, Part I, by Bai Sahib Baghu Nath Das and 
Muhammad Bafi, published by Bai Sahib Lala Bam Dayal Agarw&la, 
Allahabad. (3 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Onfcar Beader, Book I, by Saiyid Manzoor Husain, and Dr. Bam 
Prasad Tripathi, published by the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (3 annas.) 

or 

Gulab Beader, Part I, by Abdul Wahid, published by Bai Sahib 
Munshi Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore. (5 annas.) 

or 

Newal Ki shore Press Beader I, by Prem Chand and Mohammad 
Askari, published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (3 annas.) 

Hindi : — Hindustani ki Pahli Pothi, by Ajodhya Singh 
TJpadhya and Adhyapak Bam Batan, published by Hindustani Book 
Depot, Lucknow. (Pattern I — Coloured plates, 4 annas; Pattern II — 
Cheaper edition, 3 annas 6 pies.) 


Bai Bodh Beader, Part I, edited by Daya Shankar Dube, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (3 annas 6 pies.) 


Hindi Press Series— Pahli Kitab, edited by Bamji Lai Sharma and 
:Sri Bam Bajpai, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad. (3 am? as 

"8 pies! 



Shanti .Press Header, Part I, by Rai Sahib Eaghu Nath Das*, 
published by Eai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. (3 annas- 
and 9 pies.) 


Onkar Header, Book I, by Dr. Earn Prasad Tripathi, published 1 
by the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (3 annas.) 


Gulab Header, Part I, by Abdul Wahid, published by Eai Sahib 
Munshi Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore. (5 annas 4 pies.) 

or 

Newal Iiishore Press Header I, by Prern Chand and Mohammad: 
Askari, published by the Newal Iiishore Press, Lucknow. (3 annas.) 

Class II. 

Urdu : — Hindustani Zaban ki Dusri Kitab, by Khan Bahadur 
Idris Ahmad and Adhyapak Earn Eat an, published by Hindustani. 
Book Depot, Lucknow. (Pattern I— Coloured plates, 6 annas 6 pies;. 
Pattern II — Cheaper edition, 4 annas 9 pies.) 

or 

Asan Urdu Header, Part II, by Saiyid Zamin All and Day a Shan- 
kar Dube, published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (4 annas. 
6 pies.) 

or 

Hindi Press Series — Dusri Kitab, edited by Bamji Lai Sharma* 
and Sri Earn Bajpai, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad. (4 annas-. 

6 pies.) 

or 

Shanti Press Header, Part II, by Eai Sahib Eaghu Nath Das and- 5 
Muhammad Eafi, published by Eai Sahib Lala Earn Dayal Agarwala,. 
Allahabad. (5 annas 3 pies.) 

or 

Onkar Header, Book II, by, Saiyid Manzur Husain and Dr. Ranr 
Prasad Tripathi, published by the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (4 annas.) 

oi 

Gulab Reader, Part II, by Abdul Wahid, published by Eai Sahib 
Munshi Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore. (5 annas 2 pies.) 

or 

Newal Kishore Press Header II, by Prem Chand and Mohammad: 
Askari, published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 6 pies.) 

Hindi : — Hindustani ki Dusri Pothi, by Ajodhya Singh Upadhya 
and Adhyapak Earn Eatan, published by Hindustani Book D6pot r 
Lucknow. (Pattern I— Coloured plates, 6 annas 6 pies; Pattern XI— 
Cheaper edition, 4 annas 9 pies.) 
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Bal Bodh Header, Part II, edited by Daya Shankar Dube, published 
bv the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. 14 annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Hindi Press Series— Dusri Kitab, edited by Ramji Lai Sharma 
and Sri Bam Bajpai, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad. (4 
annas 6 pies.) 

or 

Shanti Press Header, Part II, by Hai Sahib Ragliu Nath Das, 
published by Hai Sahib Lala Ham Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad. <5 
annas 3 pies.) 

or 

Onkar Header, Book II, by Dr. Ham Prasad Tripathi, published 
bv the Onkar Press, Allahabad. (4 annas.) 

or 

Gulab Header, Part II, by Abdul Wahid, published by Hai Sahib 
Munshi Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore. (5 annas 9 pies.) 

or 

Newal Kishore Press Header II, by Prem Chand and Mohammad 
Askari, published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (5 annas.) 

Class III. 


Common language reader. , *Urdu Literary reader. 

.^ 1 K ndust£ j.“ ^ ? d lsia j ^ahib Mulmmmad Ismail, pub- 

Krtab, by Khan Bahadur Idris j Mied by , he Newal Kishore 

Ahmad and Adhyapak Ham Lucknow. (4 annas 3 

Eatan, published by Hindu- ' . ^ 

stani Book Depot, Lucknow. P 1 "" 

(Pattern I — Coloured plates, 7 
annas 9 pies; Pattern II — 

Cheaper edition, 6 annas 3 Ghuncha-i-Adab, 1930 edi- 

pi es -) ! ; tion, by Naimur-Hahman, pub- 

a ii i T°> r a v t t t t anf * ' bshed by the Indian Press. 
Asan Urdu Header, Parc lxl Lid A] j ahabad . ( 6 annas.) 

by.Saiyid Zamm All, and 

Daya Shankar Dube, publish- j or 

ed by the Indian Press, Ltd,, , x 

Allahabad. (Gannas.) Macmillan s New Urdu Lit- 

0 , erary Header tor classes ill 

Hindi Press Series, Tisri an< 4 ^ 

Kitab, edited by .Ramji Lai ; Ali, published by Macmillan & 

Sharma and Sri Ham Bajpai, j Co. (5 annas.) 

published by the Hindi Press, j 1 

Allahabad. (5 annas 3 pies.) ' 1 

The literary leaders prescribed Cor use in classes 111 and IV should not be 1 
'X>mnienced until the scholar has made sufficient progress in the common language 
enable him to study the literary reader with advantage, 


Ghuncha-i-Adab, 1930 edi- 
tion, by Naimur-Rahman, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press 
Ltd., Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


Macmillan’s New Urdu Lit- 
erary Reader for classes III 
and IV, by M. Saiyid Ishaq ; 
Ali, published by Macmillan & 
Co. (5 annas.) 



Class in. 

■Common language reader . , * Urdu / 


Literary reader . 

or 

Chaman-i-Urdu , compiled 
by Saiyid Zafar Husain, pub- 
lished by Lala Earn Narain 
Lai, Ratra , Allahabad. 
(6 annas.) 


Shanti Press Reader, 
Part III, by Rai Sahib Raghu 
Nath Das and Muhammad 
Eafi, published by Rai Sahib 
Lala Ram Dayal Agarwala, 
Allahabad. (7 annas.) 


'u for classes 
Vernacular and 
ar Schools, by 
Zufaaid Ahmad, 
ndian Publish- 
Jfahabad, 1927 


Onkar Reader, Book III 
by Saiyid Manzoor Husain 
and Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi 
published by the Onkar Press. 
Allahabad. (5 annas.) 


_ Shigoofa-i-Adab, for classes 
HI and IV of Vernacular and 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools, bv 
Hamid Ullah Afsar, published 
by the Indian Press, Ltd., 
Allahabad, 1927 edition. (6 
annas.) 


Gulab Reader, Part III, by 
Abdul Wahid, published by 
Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab Singh 
& Sons, Lahore. (6 annas 2 


Gauhar-i-Urdu, by Abid 
Hasan Faridi, published by 
the University Publishing 
House, Agra. (5 annas.) 
or 

Sitar-i-Urdu (revised), by 
Iftikhar Husain Zuberi, revised 
by Itrat Husain Zuberi, pub- 
lished by Kedar Nath and Sons, 
Meerut. (5 annas.) 


Bahar-i-Adab, by Muham- 
mad Husain Khan, published 
by G. R. Bhargava and Sons, 
Chandausi. (5 annas.) 


* The literary readers prescribed for use in classes III and IV should not be 
commenced until the scholar has made sufficient progress in the common language to 
■enable him to study the literary reader with advantage 
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'Class III, 


Common language reader . 

Hindustani ki Tisri Pothi, 
by Ajodhya Singh Upadhya 
and Adhyapak Earn Ratan, 
published by Hindustani Book 
D^pot, Lucknow. (Pattern I — 
Coloured plates, 7 annas 9 pies; 
Pattern II — Cheaper edition, 6 
.annas 3 pies.) 


Bal Bodh Reader, Part III, j 
-edited by Daya Shankar Dube, 
published by the Indian Press, 
Ltd., Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


Hindi Press Series, Tisri 
Kitab, edited by Ramji Lai 
Sharma and Sri Ram Bajpai, 
published by the Hindi Press, 
Allahabad. (5 annas 3 pies.) 


AHindi 


I * Literary reader, 

Hindi Praveshika, publish- 
ed by P. C. Dwadash Shreni & 
Co., Booksellers, Publishers, 
etc., Aligarh. (4 annas.) 
of 

Hindi Shiksha, Part I, edited 
by Padma Singh Sharma, pub- 
lished by the- Hindi Press, Al- 
lahabad. (6 annas.) 

or 

Bhasha Pravesha, Part I, 
revised 1930 edition, by Rai 
Sahib Sukhdeo Tewari, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press, 
Ltd., Allahabad. (6 annas.) 
or 

Sahitya Manjari, 1930 edi- 
tion, edited by Rama Shankar 
! Shukla “Basal,” published by 
Lala Ram Narayan Lai, Katra, 
\ Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


Shanti Press Reader, Part 
III, by Rai Sahib Raghu Nath 
Das, published by Rai Sahib 
Lala Ram Daya! Agarwaia, 
Allahabad. (6 annas 9 pies.) 

of 

Onkar Reader, Book III, 
by Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi, 
published by the Onkar Press, 
Allahabad. (5 annas.) 


Sahitya Shiksha, Part I, by 
Professor Daya Shankar Dube, 
and Ganga Narain Dwivedi, 
published by Shri Raj Narain 
Suri, Chowk Ganga Das, Al- 


lahabad. 


annas.) 


> G-ulab Reader, Part IH, or 

by Abdul Wahid, published by Sahitya Prasoon, Part I, by 

Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab Mahendra, published by the 

j Singh & Sons, Lahore. (6 \ University Book Depot, Agra. 

; annas 4 pies.) / N (5 annas.) 

- — 

* The literary readers prescribed for use in classes III and IV should not be 
commenced until the scholar has made sufficient progress in the common language to 
enbale him to study the literary reader with advantage. 


j Nutan Hindi Pathawali, 
Part I, 1930 edition, by Jaidev 
Singh, Krishna Vinayak Phad- 
ke and Lakshmi Kant Tri- 
pathi, published by City Book 
House, Cawnpore. (8 annas.) 
or 

Sahitya Prasoon, Part I, by 
Mahendra, published by the 
\ University Book Depot, Agra. 
N (5 annas.) 


■ ' 
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Common language reader, 
o % 

Fewal Kishore Press Keader j 
in, by Prem Chand and ! 
Mohammad Askari, published \ 
by the Newal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow. (7 annas.) 


Class III. 
* Hindi > 


and 


Literary reader . 


Class IV, 

Hindustani Zaban ki Chau-\*Urdu 
thi Hi tab, by Khan Bahadur 
Idris Ahmad and Adhyapak 
Bam Batan, published by 
Hindustani Book Depot, Luck- 
now. (Pattern I — Coloured 
plates, 8 annas 6 pies; Pattern 
II Cheaper edition, 6 annas 
8 pies.) 

or 

Asan Urdu Header, Part IV, 
by Saiyid Zamin Ali and Daya 
Shankar Dube, published by 
the Indian Press,’ Ltd., Allah- 
abad. (6 annas.) 

or 

Hindi Press Series, Chauthi | an( j 
Bitab, edited by Bamji Lai 
Sharma and Sri Bam Bajpai, 
published by the Hindi Press, 

Allahabad. (5 annas 3 pies.) 
or 

Shanti Press Header, 

Part IV, by Bai Sahib Eaghu 
Nath Das and Muhammad 
Bafi, published by Bai Sahib 
Lala Bam Dayal Agarwala, Al- 
lahabad. (7 annas.) 

; .. or 

Onkar Header, Book IV, 
by Saiyid Manzoor Husain, 
and Dr. Bam Prasad Tripathi, 
published by the Onkar Press, 

Allahabad. (5 annas.) 

*The literary readers prescribed for use in classes III and IV should not be 
commenced until the scholar has made sufficient progress in the common language fe 
enable him to study the literary reader with advantage. 


or 

' Sahitya Pravesh (revised edi- 
tion of Sahitya Manjari), by 
Adhyapak Bam Batan and 
Chandra- Hans Sharma. 
Visharad, published by the 
Batanashram, Agra, (5 annas.) 

Sawad-i-Urdu, by Khan 
Sahib Muhammad Ismail, pub- 
lished by the Newal' Kishore 
Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 3 
pies.) 

or 

Ghuncha-i-Adab , 1930 edi- 
tion, by Naimur Bahman, pub- 
lished by the Indian Press*. 
Ltd., Allahabad. (6 annas.) 

or 

Macmillan’s New Urdu Lit- 
I erary Header for classes III 
; and IV, by M. Saiyid Ishaq, 
Ali, published by Macmillan. 
& Co. (5 annas.) 

or 

Chaman-i-Urdu, by Saiyid 
Zafar Husain, published by 
Lala Bam Narain Lai, Katra,. 
Allahabad. (6 annas.) 

or 

i 

Tan wir-i-U rdu , for classes* 
III and IV of Vernacular and 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools, by 
Maulvi M. G. Zubaid Ahmad* 
published by Indian publish- 
ing House, Allahabad, 1927 
, edition. (4 annas.) 
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Class IV. 


Common language reader . 


Literary, reader , 


' G-ulab Reader, Part IV, by 
..Abdul Wahid, published by 
Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab Singh 
•'& Sons, Lahore. (7' annas.) 
or 

Newal Kishore Press Reader 
IV, by Prem Chand and 
Mohammad Askari, published 
by the Newal Kishore Press, 
Lucknow. (7 annas.) 


Shigoofa-i-Adab, for classes 
III and IV of Vernacular and 
Anglo- Vernacular Schools, by 
Hamid Ullah Afsar, published 
by the Indian Press, Ltd., 
Allahabad. 1927 edition. (6 
annas.) 


! Gauhar-i-Urdu, by Abid 
Hasan Faridi, published by 
the University Publishing 
an( * ( House, Agra. (5 annas). 


Sitar-i-Urdu (revised) , by 
Iftikhar Husain Zuberi, revised 
by Itrat Husain .Zuberi, pub- 
lished by Kedar Nath and Sons, 
Meerut. (5 annas.) 






i 
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Hindustani ki Chauthi Pothi, 
by Ajodhya Singh Upadhyaj 
and Adhyapak Earn Eatan, | 
published by Hindustani Book j 
Ddpot, Lucknow. (Pattern I — ' 
Coloured plates, 8 annas 6 pies; , 
Pattern II — cheaper edition, 6 ! 
annas 3 pies.) 


Bahar-i-Adab, by Muham- 
mad Husain Khan, published 
by G-. E. Bhargava and Sons, 

' Chandausi. (5 annas."! 

*Hindi ( Hindi Praveshika, published 
j by P. C. Dwadash Shreni & 
j Co., Booksellers, Publishers, 
i etc., Aligarh. (4 annas.) 


Hindi Shiksha, Part 1, edit- 
ed by Padma Singh Sharma, 
published by the Hindi Press, 
Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


* The literary readers prescribed for use in classes III and IY should not be 
commenced until the scholar has made sufficient progress in the common language to 
enable him to study the literary reader with advantage. 
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Glass IV, 
1 ^Hindi { 


Common language reader 


Literary reader , 
or 

Bhasha Pravesha, Part I, re- 
vised 1930 edition* by Rai Sa- 
hib Sukhdeo Tewari, published 
by the Indian Press, Limited,. 
Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


Bal Bodh Reader, Part IY, 
edited by Daya Shankar Dube 
published by the Indian Press 
Ltd., Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


Hindi Press Series, Chauthi 
Kitab, edited by Ramji Lai 
Sharma and Sri Ram Bajpai, 
published by the Hindi Press, 
Allahabad. (5 annas 8 pies.) 


Shanti Press Reader, Part IY, 
by Rai Sahib Raghu Nath Das, 
published by Rai Sahib Lala 
Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allah- 
abad. (7 annas.) 


Onkar Reader, Book TV 
Sy Dr. Ram Prasad Tripathi 
published by the Onkar Press. 
Allahabad. (5 annas.) 


Sahitya Manjari, 1930 edi- 
tion, edited by Rama Shankar 
Shukla “Rasal,” published by 
Lala Ram Narain Lai, Katra* 
Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


Gulab Reader, Part IY, 
by Abdul Wahid, published by 
Rai Sahib Munshi Gulab Singh 
'& Sons, Lahore. (6 annas and 
1 pie.) 


Sahitya Shiksha, Part I, 
by Professor Daya Shankar 
Dube and Ganga Narain Dwi- 
vedi, published by Shri Raj 
Narain Snri, Chowk Ganga 
Das, Allahabad. (6 annas.) 


*Tlie literary readers prescribed for use in classes III and IV should not be 
commenced until t.he scholar has made sufficient progress in the common language to* 
enable him to study the literary reader with advantage. 
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Class IV. 


Common language reader . 


% ^ 


or \ 

Newal Kishore Press Reader 
XV, by Prem Chaxid and 
Mohammad Askari, published 
by the Newal Ki shore Press, 
Lucknow. (7 annas.) 


* Hindi 


Literary reader . 
i or 

Nutan Hindi Pathawali* 
| Part I, 1930 edition, by Jaidev 
j Singh, Krishna Vinayak Phad- 
ke, and Lahshmi Kant Tri~ 
pathi, published by City Book 
House, Cawnpore. (8 annas.) 
or 

] Sahitya Prasoon, Part I, by 
[ Mahendra, published by the 
University Book Depot, Agra. 
(5 annas.) 


Sahitya Pravesn (revised edi- 
tion of Sahitya Manjari), by 
Adhyapak Ram Ratan and 
Chandra Hans Sharma, Vlsha- 
rad, published by the Ratana- 
/ shram, Agra. (5 annas.) 

PATRIOTIC POEMS. 

The following books containing patriotic poems ana recommended 
for class use in schools : — 

CLASSES I — IV. 

Hindis — Swadesh Gan, Parts I and II (on cream wove) for classes I 
and II and III and IV respectively, published by the Bhargava Schoil 
Book D£p6t, Lucknow (6 pies each); or Swadesh Gan, Parts I and II 
(on white printing) for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, pub- 
lished by the Bhargava School Book Depot, Lucknow (5 pies each) ; or 
Bharat Gan, Parts I and II (coloured cover without illustrations) for 
classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by the Standard 
Press, Allahabad (9 pies each) ; or Swaderh Sangit, Parts I and II (with 
cover on art paper with notes and illustrations! for classes I and II and 
III and IV respectively, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (Part 
I, one anna 3 pies, Part II, 1 anna 6 pies); or Swadesh Sangit, Parts 
I and II (with 60 lb. cover and without illustration and notes) for classes- 
I and II and III and IV respectively, published by the Indian Press, 
Allahabad (9 pies each); or Swadesh Prem, Parts I and II (illustrated) 
for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by Ram Dayai 
Agarwala, Allahabad (9 pies eaebd ; or Swadesh Prem, Parts I and II 
(unillustrated) for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published 
by Ram Dayai Agarwala, Allahabad (6 pies each); or Hindustani 
Baehehon ke Gane, Parts I and II (with illustrations on ivoiy finish 

*The literary readers prescribed for use in classes III and TV should not be com- 
menced until the scholar has made sufficient progress in the common, language to enable him 
to study the literary reader with advantage. 



paper and cover in one colour) for . classes I and II and 111 and I V respec- 
tively, published by the Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow (Part I — 9 
pies, Part II — 1 anna) ; or Hindustani Backckon ke Gane, Parts I and II 
(•with illustrations on art paper and coloured border on each page and two- 
coloured title) for classes I and II and HI and IV respectively, published 
by the Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow (Part L— one anna, Part II — 
1 anna 3 pies) ; or Desh ke Git, Parts I and II for classes I and II and 

III and IV respectively, published by the Shishu Press, Allahabad (Parts 

I and II — -6 pies each) ; or Swadeshi Gan, Parts I and II for classes I and 

II and HI and IV respectively, published by the Saraswati Publishing- 
House, Agra (Part 1—9 pies, Part II —one anna); or Swadesh Gitawali, 
Parts 1 and II for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published 
by the Newal Inshore Press, Lucknow (Part I — 9 pies, Part II — 1 anna) ; 
or Hindustani Git, Parts I and II for classes I and II and III and IV res- 
pectively, published by the School Book and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow 
(Part 1—6 pies, Part’ll — 9 pies) ; or Patriotic Poems in Hindi, Parts I 
and II for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by P, C. 
Dwadesh Shreni and Co., Aligarh (Part 1—3 pies, Part II— 4 pies); or 
Desh Bandana, Parts I and II for classes I and II and HT and IV respec- 
tively, published by Agarwal Brothers and Co., Allahabad. (Parts I and 
JI — 4J pies each); or Bashtri Gan, Parts I and II (cheap edition) for 
.classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by Gautama 
Brothers and Co., Cawnpore (Part 1—6 pies, Part II— 9 pies) ; or Bashtri 
Gan, Parts I and II (picture edition) for classes I and IT and III and II' 
respectively, published by Gautama Brothers and Co., Cawnpore (Part 
I — 9 pies, Part II — one anna). 

Urdu —Watan ki-Yad, Parts I and II for classes I and II and III and 

IV respectively, published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow (Part 
X — 9 pies , Part II— 1 anna) ; or Patriotic Poems, Parts I and II for classes 
I and H and III and IV respectively, published by Lala Bam Narain 
Lai, Allahabad (Part 1—6 pies, Part 11—9 pies) ; or Watan ke Bag, 
Parts I and II (illustrated) for classes I and II and III and IV respec- 
tively, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (Part I 1 anna 3 pies, 
Part n— 1 anna 6 pies) ; or Watan ke Bag, Parts I and II (unillustratedt 
for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by the Indian 
Press, Allahabad (Parts I and II— 9 pies each) ; or Watan ke Git, Parts I 
and II for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by the 
Saraswati Publishing House, Agra (Parts I and II— 9 pies each); or 
Tarana-i- Watan, Parts I and II (coloured cover without illustrations) for 
classes I and II and HI and IV respectively, published by the Standard 
Press, Allahabad (Part 1—6 pies, Part II— 9 pies) ; or Patriotic Poems m 
Urdu, Parts I and II for classes I and II and III and II respectively, 
published by P. C. Dwadesh Shreni and Co.. Aligarh (Part I — 4 pies. 
Part II— 5 pies); or Hubb-i- Watan in Urdu, Parts I and II (illustrated' 
for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by Barn Dayai 
\garwala, Allahabad, (9 pies each) ; or Hubb-i-Watan in Urdu, Parts T 
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and II (unillustrated) for classes I and II and III and IY respectively, 
published by Earn Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad (6 pies each), or Watan k© 
Git, Parts I and II for classes I and II and III and IY respectively, 
published by the Shishu Press, Allahabad (Parts I and II— 6 pies each) ; 
or Sarod-i-W at an, Parts I and II (cheap edition) for classes I and XX 
•and III and IY respectively, published by' Gautama Brothers and 
Co., Cawnpore (Part I— 6 pies, Part II— 9 pies); or Sarod-i-Watan, 
Parts I and II (picture edition) for classes I and II and ITT and PVj 
respectively, published by Gautama Brothers and Co., Cawnpore (Part 
X — 9 pies, Part II — 1 anna) ; or Watan ka Parana, Parts I and XX for 
classes I and II and III and IY respectively, published by the Bhargava 
Book Agency, Allahabad (Parts I and II — 6 pies each). 


Copy-Books. 


Urdu . — Urdu Khushkhati ka Naya Silsila (Urdu Copy-books, 
nos. I to IV, 1918), published by Gulab Singh & Sons* 
Lahore (price Ee. 0-1-7, 0-1-7, 0-2-3 and 0-2-3) ; or 
Urdu copy mashq, nos. 1 — 4, by M.* II. S. Jalal-ud-din 
Ahmad Jafri (Anwar Ahmadi Press, Allahabad) (price Ee. 
0-2-0, 0-1-6, 0-1-3 and 0-1-3); or Urdu Model Copy-slips 
nos. I — III, published by the School Book and 
Apparatus Depot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 2nd edition 
(price Be. 0-1-0, 0-1-0 and 0-1-3) ; or Urdu Copy-slips, 
Parts 1 to 3, published by Lala Earn Narayan Lai, Book* 
seller and Publisher, Katra, Allahabad (1 anna each); or 
Newal Kishore Urdu Copy-book, nos. 1 — 4 (revised, 
improved and enlarged edition), published by the Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow (1 anna 9 pies each); or Urdu 
Khushkhati ka Naya Silsila, nos. 1 — 4, published by the- 
Oriental Publishing House, Lucknow (price nos. 1 and 2— 
1 anna 9 pies each and nos. 3 and 4 — 2 annas 3 pies each); 
or *Copy slip no. 3 (in Urdu), published by the Indian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad (1 anna 3 pies); or Muallim Khush 
Navisi, slip nos. 3, 4, 4 A, 5 and 5A, by Sita Earn and Abut 
Hasan Haidri, published by Bhargava Book Agency,. 
Johnstonganj, Allahabad, (price no. 3, 1 anna and nos. 4, 
4A, 5 and 5A, 9 pies each.) [Slip no. 3 for class I, slip 
nos. 4 and 4 A for class II and slip nos. 5 and 5 A for class- 
HI,] 


*For use in class III only. 


Hindi . — Hindi Copy-books, nos. I to IV, published by the Indian 
Press, Allahabad (2 annas 6 pies each), or Hindi Model 
Copy-slips nos. I — III, published by the School Book and ? 
Apparatus Depot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 1925 edi- 
tion (price Ee. 0-1-0, 0-1-0, 0-1-3); or Model Copy-slip 
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no. 1(A), in Hindi, for Class I, published by the School 
Book and Apparatus Depot, 406, Fatehgan], Lucknow, 
1925 edition (1 anna); or Lipibodh Hindi Copy shp nos. 1 
to 3 bv C. L. Malviya, 1st edition, published by Bfiar- 
gaya School Book Ddpot, 15-16, Aminabad Park, Luck- 
now (1 anna 3 pies each). 

— — * 

Drawing and Bnushwork. 

AIMS AND METHOD IN TEACHING DRAWING. 

' Method . — Teachers of drawing should bear in mind that it is far 
more important to train the eye and develop the suppleness of the han 
than to produce mechanically accurate copies of drawings. _ - > 

should therefore see that pencils of suitable length are used and kept 
nroperly pointed. They should forbid the shifting and turning of the 
paper in the process of drawing and insist on the adaptation of the 
hand to the lines required. They must accept 

that scholars do a satisfactory amount of work, and while on the one 
hand hasty and untidy work is to be checked, on the other hand any- 
thing of a laboriously minute and mechanical nature is to be avoided. 
In free-hand drawing no mechanical aids should be allowed. 

; SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN DRAWING. 

PREPARATORY SECTION. 

1 Infant Class A. 

Drawing of straight lines, squares and oblongs. 

Infant Class B. 

Drawing of curved lines, circles, and figures like circles, bounded 
by curved lines (on slate). Drawing to be taught on the blackboard; 
no books to be prescribed. 

LOWER PRIMARY AND UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

As in the drawing books prescribed. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Class I. 

As in Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book, no. 1 (6 annas); or as 
in Nelson’s Graduated Drawing Book, no. 1; or as in Indian Drawing 
Books for Vernacular Schools, Book I (4 annas); or as m Banbery « 
Scholars’ Drawing Book, no. 1, in Urdu or Hindi (6 annas); or as in 
Indian Drawing Copy-slips for Vernacular Schools, no. 3, published 
by the School Book and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow (2 annas); (slates 
to be used during the first half-year, then paper). 
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Class II. 

As. in Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book, no. 2 (6 annas); or as 
m Nelson’s Gaaduated Drawing Boob, no. 2; or as in Indian Drawing 
Books for Vernacular Schools, Book II (4 annas); or as in Banbery’s 
A Scholars’ Drawing Book, no. 2, in Urdu or Hindi (6 annas); or as in 
Indian Drawing Copy-slips for Vernacular Schools, no. 4, published by 
the School Book and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow (2 annas). 

Class III. 

As in Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book, no. 3 (6 annas); or as in 
Nelson’s Graduated Drawing Book, no. 3; or as in Banbery’s Scholars’ 
Drawing Book, no. 3 (6 annas); or as in Indian Drawing Book, no. 3,. 
revised edition, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (4 annas); or 
as in Modern Drawing Series, Book no. 1, by B. C. Shanghai, revised 
edition, published by Gupta Bros. & Co., Khurjs (6 annas). 

Class IV. 

As in Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book, no. 4 (6 annas); or as in 
, ! Nelson’s Graduated Drawing Book, no. 4; or as in Banbery’s Scholars' 
Drawing Book, no. 4 (6 annas); or as in Indian Drawing Book, no. 4 
revised edition, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (4 annas) ; or 
| as in Modern Drawing Series, Book no. II, by R. C. Shinghal, revised 
edition, published by Gupta Bros. & Co., Xhurja (6 annas). 

^ N'B . — Teachers of limited experience in the teaching of drawing are recommended 

• o use Longman's Complete Drawing Course. Part I,” by I. BL Morris (Longmans, 
Green & Co.,) (6s.) Teachers of drawing in schools ■where Banbery’s Scholars* Drawing 
Books are used are recommended to use “Teachers’ Drawing Manual” in English, Urdu 
or Hindi, by H. Banbery (Indian Press, Allahabad) (Bs. 2 each). 

Boob recommended for the use of drawing masters : — 

| Imaginative Drawing, volume II, by E. A. Branch, published by 

Evans Bros., London. 

SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN BRUSHWORK. 
PREPARATORY SECTION. 

Infant Class A. 

• Free-arm drawing on the blackboard or on slates, of straight lines, 

| squares, and oblongs with coloured chalks— the squares and oblono-s 
, feeing filled up with a mass of colour. 

y v Infant Class B. 

_ Eree-arm drawing as in the Infant class A, and free-arm 
| drawing on the blackboard or on slates, of curved lines, circles and 

| figures like circles, bounded by curved lines with coloured chalks — all 

j figures being filled up with a mass of colour on the same system as the 
I rrushwork. 
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LOWER PRIMARY SECTION, 

Class I. 

Sc^e of the elements and their combinations in brushwork which 
compose simple flowers and leaves — those known technically as blobs, A 
lines, and spots. 

Class II. 

Further brushwork forms, lily leaves and thick curves. 

UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class III. 

Petals and right and left petal curves, with combination of all the 
past work. 

Class IV. 

Various combination of past forms, making leaves, etc., and well- 
known flowers. 

Note. — i n brushwork the following are recommended for teachers" 
use : — 

Longman’s Charts of Colour, Drawing, and Design in three 
series, by Cecil L. Burns, Principal, School of Art, Bom- 
bay, together with a Teachers’ Handbook explaining the rt 
charts (Rs. 18). 

Elementary series. — Ten sheets containing alternate lessons in- 
colour and geometrical drawing. 

Intermediate series . — Ten coloured copies of leaf-forms with a sheet 
of geometrical problems and exercises showing their connexion with 
geometrical patterns. 

The Book of School Colour Work, volumes I and II, by E. A. 
Branch, published by Evans Bros., London. 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN NATURE STUDY AND 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

1. The courses are compulsory for all pupils in Classes III and 
IV of Anglo- Vernacular Schools in which satisfactory provision ap- 
proved by the Director of Public Instruction has been made for staff ^ 
and equipment . 

2, Two periods per week should be allotted to Compulsory Science, 
but in schools in which Manual Training is a compulsory subject in 
Classes III and IV the time given to Compulsory Science may be reduc- 
ed to one period per week. 
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j 3. The results of the examinations in Compulsory Science in 

; Classes III and IV should not be counted in deciding the class promo- 
| tions of pupils. v 

4. In Classes III and IV English technical terms should be em- 
ployed in the teaching of Science. 

5. Schools are permitted to submit alternative courses for the 

approval of the department if they wish to depart from the model 

courses appended. This permission applies especially to schools in 
which Manual Training is a compulsory subject in Classes III and IV 
(vide para. 2 above). 

| PREFATORY NOTE. 

i Critics of present-day educational systems in India make the same 

general complaint as was levelled some years ago against the education 
given in schools in England— the work done in schools is too bookish, 
j and . is not sufficiently related to the life of the pupils. Students in 

j Indian schools can leave at the end of their school period in utter ignor- 

ance of the movements and workings of all that goes on in Nature 
| round about them. The present syllabuses are put forward in the 

j hope that, if well carried out, they will help to remove this defect. 

j One great advantage of work of this description is that it can, and 

j n should be the work of the pupils. The knowledge at which the course 
aims should be revealed to the pupil mainly as a result of his own 
observations. This power of observation is one of our most valuable 
possessions. Some persons are endowed with it to a greater extent 
than others, but there are few whose powers of observation cannot be 
j greatly improved. We may at first be discouraged at the seeming lack 

of this power in our pupils the points to be observed are, to our minds, 
j 80 obvious that they cannot be missed, yet children fail to observe 

them. Guidance and suggestion are necessary to lead them 
*o .see what to us is obvious. The work is slow at first, and the 

children should not be hurried. It has to be remembered that the 
' degree of observation depends largely upon what the observer knows 
ought to be present. _ One person (e.g., the teacher), knowing a thing 
m present and what it looks like, finds it, whilst another (the pupil), 
; ignorant both of its presence and its appearance, may be unable to find 
j evidence of it. 
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Observation should be true . Too often we find that observations 
are made m a careless slipshod manner. Often, too, a point may be 
visible in the teacher’s specimen, but not in those in the hands of some 
of the pupils. In such cases the children should not be made to 
imagine they can see what is not really present. 

Observation in itself is insufficient. The child must express the 
results of his observation. He may make a statement expressing in 
words what he has seen. He may write down or draw what he has 
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seen, expressing the results in symbols. He may model in clay or some 
other medium, thus expressing the result in form. But whatever be 
the type of expression, and whether in vernacular or English, clearness- 
must be insisted upon. No one can express clearly what he does not ji 
know, so that clear expression of the results of an observation is itself 
the best evidence of good and true observation. 

Besides observation and expression, thought is necessary. The- 
pupil must be ever trying to find out the reasons for things. He must, 
establish relationships between things. His conclusions may not always 
be correct ; the sum total of the observations which he may make at 
the particular stage will perhaps be insufficient for the formation of a 
true judgment; but he must, nevertheless, be allowed to express his 
opinions. Further, an explanation which may be adequate at one stage 
may be inadequate at a later one. Just as we cannot expect the same 
completeness of observation and of expression from a child in Class III 
as from one in a higher class studying the same topic, so also we can- 
not expect the same degree of completeness and accuracy of thought. 

Careful consideration of the syllabuses will show that a great deal of 
the work is of such a nature that the treatment of a particular topic 
cannot be allocated as an individual lesson. Much of the work done wul 
consist of the making of a series of observations, watching growth and re- 
cording changes. It will be found an advantage if a period of five or ten- 
minutes daily could be set apart for these general observations. The- i 
school garden, or a modification in the shape of numerous plants grow- 
ing in pots, is a necessity. Thus the life cycle of a plant can be observed 
from the first swelling of the seed, through the sending out of root and 
shoot and the formation of flowers, to the casting of the seed which will 
recommence the cycle. It is clear that work like this cannot be done in 
one “lesson”. 

In a treatment of some topics it 'may be necessary to adopt a 
method which seems at first sight to be contradictory of the maxim 
that the pupil must gain his information mainly as a result of his own. 
observations. But it has to be remembered that a little judicious help 
beforehand may be the means of helping a boy to gain an interest in 
finding something which he might be unable to find without some pre- 
liminary knowledge. For example, a teacher may wish his boys to 
observe the Plough and the Pole Star. If he lives in the school hostel 
with them no difficulty arises, as he can quite easily get them together 
m the evening. But if not, he can tell the boys, before dismissal, in i 
what direction to look, about what time and about what height in the 
sky. He could draw a diagram on the blackboard showing the boys 
what they may expect to see. He should add to the interest by relating 
in regard to the stars in question some of the legends which he may 
have heard or read. 

The syllabuses cannot be carried out successfully without a com 
siderable degree of thought on the part of the teacher. He must look 
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ahead. Timely preparation is of the utmost importance. Material for 
Nature Study is all around us, but only he whose knowledge oi Natural 
History is wide can make immediate use of most of the things he sees 
around. The teacher must arrange his material and must sec that 1 
is ready at the proper season. All. this entails trouble, but the quioK- 
ened intelligence of the pupils and their increased knowledge of, and 
interest in, things around will repay the enthusiastic teacher for 
efforts. 

COURSE IN NATURE STUDY AND ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

NOTE.-The Starred paragraphs indicate work which is not required in the sequence 
of studies, but which is very valuable and should be included if time permits. 

CLASS III. 

L Rainy Season . 

Note.— P lant “Caster” to furnish food for silkworms in cold season. 

Natural phenomena . 

1. The effect of heat on water. 

(a) Evaporation — 

(1) Observations and experiences from daily life. Drying up 

of inkpots (ink being renewed more frequently in sum- 
mer), pits, ponds, etc., drying up of wet clothes, etc. 

(2) Experiments in class-- 

(i) Artificial by heating water in a flask. 

(ii) Natural, by placing a drop or two of water in a dish in 

the sun and watching the consequent disappearance 
of the water. 

(b) The presence of water vapour in the air — 

(1) Observations and experiences from daily life — common 

salt in our homes becomes moist in this season; almost 
all articles of food become moist when kept for some 
time, e.g., namkin or papar. 

(2) Experiments in class — 

(i) Expose a little calcium chloride or some such substance 

on the table. It becomes moist. 

(ii) The sides of a tumbler containing ice are covered with 

drops on the outside which must have come from the 
atmosphere. 

(c) Condensation — 

(1) Observations and experiences from daily life — 

(i) Steam (visible) coming out from a boilmg kettle (just 
above the liquid it is invisible). 
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(ii) Steam coming out of the pipes in engines (just near the 
mouth it is invisible). 

(ni) We can see our breath on a winter morning, but not on 
a summer morning. Why? 

Civ) A glass of cold water when brought in a warm room 
becomes covered with moisture. Why? 

(2) Experiments in class — 

Hold a piece of ice or some cold object in the jet ot 
steam coming out of a flask of boiling water and note 
the effect, hold a red hot iron bar in the same way and 
note the difference in the effects produced in the two 

C&S6S . 

L The effect of heat on air. 

(a) Observations and experiments from daily life 

(1) Smoke generally goes up. Why? 

(2) Paper balloons are let off in fairs and marriages; they have 

a flame burning inside and thus go on rising in the sky, 

(3) A tasha (kettle-drum) has to be beafed before being beaten. 

(b) Experiments in class — 

(1) Drop a few small pieces of paper, or some light substance 

down the chimney of a burning lamp. They do not «o 
down, but rise up. * 

(2) A football bladder half filled expands on heating. 

. Hot air can hold more invisible water vapour than cold air. 

[a) Observations and experiences from daily life - 

Compare the drying of wet clothes in summer, in winter. 
<fc) Have ready a flask of boiling water; take another empty 
flask, heat over spirit lamp, invert second flask over flask 
of boiling water; cork second flask and continue to warm 
it over flame. Cool the flask and notice the cloudiness. 
Also notice the observations under “Condensation”. 

* The effect of cooling on the water vapour of the air. 

(a) The formation of clouds— 

(1) Observations and experiments— the same as noted unde* 
Condensation (1) and (2), respectively. 

(b) Eain — 

(1) Its formation how the clouds further condense into rain 
by the running together of the particles of water form- 
ing drops which, unlike the clouds cannot remain sus- 
pended in the air. Observe the little drops of water fall- 
ing from the steam coming out of a pot. 
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■(•2) Its disposal — 

(i) Part of it soaks through sandy soil — hence goes under- 

ground to re-appear again in spring and wells. 

(ii) Part of it is evaporated, perhaps to form clouds again. 

(iii) Part of it runs off the ground* and forms streams, rivers 

and lakes. 

Note. — All these facts are to be learnt from experiments and actual observations 
toy me pupils. 

(3) Its work — 

(i) It carries with it mud and sand, which it takes to rivers, 

streams, etc. These do the work of fertilizing, es- 
pecially at flood times (the pupils have observed tur- 
bidity of flood water and a layer of soil left after a 
river flood). 

(ii) It revives dried up vegetation, and animal and insect 

# life becomes more abundant after the rains fall. 

5. The main source of water and its distribution — 

(a) From former observations deduce that water vapour comes 

from every surface of water — especially from the ocean. 

(b) Winds are the carriers of this moisture * from the ocean to 

the interior of the land. 

(c) After falling on land, some of it soaks in, the remainder 

again returns to the ocean or to the air. 

11. Cold and Hot Season. 

Plant and Animal life with emphasis on the former in the Cold 
and on the latter in the Hot season. 


§ 


A . — Plant Life. 

Note.— T he pupils are, near the beginning of the season, to plant seeds of the 
plants here mentioned and are to watch the stages in their development. 

b -1* B©an To show structure of a dicot seed, food storage, germi- 
nation , early simple and later compound leaves, development of fruit 
and attachment of seed. 


2.. Lauki or bottle gourd — To show trailing habit, modification of 
stem into a tendril, large water tubes. 

*3. Pea — To compare seed structure and germination with that 
of the bean, to show modification of a portion of the leaf into a tendril 
large stipules, a flower similar to that of bean, development of fruit. 

B. — Animal Life. 

1. Ants— Study their habits. Watch them travelling along an es- 
tablished path noticing what they carry, their conduct on meeting one 
•another, their behaviour when the path is disturbed, etc. See 
-stage. r 
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2. Grasshopper — Behaviour, methods of locomotion, protective or 
warning colouration, shedding of skin; development of young compar- 
ed with that of the silkworm or other caterpillar (there being no rest- 
ing or pupal stage and less striking changes in form as the young 
becomes mature). 

*3. Eri Silk— At beginning of cold season procure eggs and follow 
the directions given in Pusa Bulletin no. 29. 

*4. Mason Bee- — Behaviour, method of building, stocking of cells 
with food, examination of contents of the cells, development of young 
to adult stage. 

*5. Spider — How differing from an insect, aggressive colouration, 
spinning of web, enticing and capturing of prey. 

*6. Study of two selected insects which are found damaging farm 
or garden crops (to be found, if possible, in the school gardens). The- 
life history is to be followed and the nature and extent of the damage* 
to be noted. 

*7. General observation of four kinds of birds, including their re- 
cognition, food, nesting habits, etc. 

CLASS IV. 

I. Rainy Season. 

A . — Plant Life . 

1. Development of plants during the rains. Growth of seedlings 
and struggle due to crowding of one by another. 

2. Boots — Forms, parts, functions, modifications. 

3. Stems — Forms, parts, functions, modifications, difference be- 
tween stem of neem and that of palmyra. 

B. — Animal Life. 

1. Frog — Collect eggs if possible (if not, tadpoles can be obtained), 
keep in school aquarium with water plants, watch and draw stages of 
development. Study habits of grown frog, food and feeding, method of 
breathing, movements of eyes, manner of jumping and of swimming. 

2. Earthworm — Find castings during the rains. Notice and collect 
worms as they crawl out after a shower, or look for them at night with 
the aid of a lantern. Notice that though without eyes they are sensi- 
tive to light, quickly crawling away from it. Observe the bristles and : 
$tudy how they together with the muscles that lengthen and shorten, 
the body are used in locomotion. Find young worms. Keep worms 
in the school room in a box of moist soil and observe growth and habits. 
Use of the earthworms to man. 

*3. Fish — Shape of body as adapted to mode of life, method of 
breathing, method of swimming, food habits. 
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*4. Termite or white-ant — Study workers, observing them 
their task of building mud galleries. If possible, dig up a nest (fungus 
garden) and look for the queen in the wingless egg-laying stage Dis- 
cuss damage done, and means of preventing it. 

*5 . Snail — External skeleton, method of locomotion, sense organs 9 . 
behaviour. 

II. Cold Season . 

Natural Phenomena. 

1. The effect of cooling on the water vapour of the air, 

(a) Dew — 

(1) Observations and experiences from daily life- — 

(i) More dew on a calm than on a windy night. 

(ii) More dew on a clear than on a cloudy night. 

(iii) Window panes are found damp and covered with very 

small drops of water. 

(iv) Is dew deposited more on a piece of slate, sheet oi 

paper, blade of grass or bamboo? Why? 

(2) Experiments in class — 

(i) Show that the outside of a glass containing ice or ice-cold. 

water is covered with drops of water which might be 
compared with dew drops. 

(ii) Also place tepid water in a glass and note the difference- 

in the effect. 

Note. — T he facts mentioned in (1) should be thoroughly discussed, 

(а) Mist and fog. 

Observations and experiences from daily life — 

(1) Mists are often seen early in the morning, sometimes at 

night. 

(2) Mountain tops or even hill tops are seen wrapped in mist;: 

occasionally hillocks present a hazy appearance. 

(3) Fogs are seen on cold mornings near a lake or a river*. 

Why? 

(б) Difference between mist and fog and cloud. 

It must be clearly brought out that fog is only a dense mist, and 
that cloud is nothing else but mist or fog formed high up in the air — 
only a difference of locality. Mist, fog and cloud are visible because- 
the water has been partially condensed from the vapour form to small 
droplets. 

2, Resistance due to air* 
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Air is a substance. Ordinarily we do not seem to feel it except in 
a high breeze or storm. Make a boy walk briskly against the wind 
with a broad sheet of stiff paper placed flat in front of him and then 
make him walk holding the sheet edgewise and notice the difference. 

3. Solids heat and cool more quickly than liquids. 

(a) Observations and experiences — 

(1) Pupils have walked on sand at noon and at night also. 

(2) They have walked over stones and stone pavements at noon 

and at night also. 

(3) They have waded through some river or streamlet at noon 

and after dark also. 

(4) The water of wells in the morning feels warm in winter 

and cold in summer. 

(i) Experiments in class. 

Place in the sun pieces of solids — slate, iron, glass, etc., and also 
water and other liquids in dishes or cups, and after sometime let the 
pupils note the effect of heat. Place all these things in the shade and 
let them note the difference. 

4. Where does air get heated — 

(a) most quickly, 

(b) most slowly? 

The pupils know very well that the air over land surface — sand 
or gravel especially — gets more heated than that near a river or a lake 
They feel the cool breeze when walking along the banks of a river or a 
lake and they feel warm breezes when nearing a sandy place. 

III. Hot Season . 

A . — Natural Phenomena . 

1. The heating power of the sun on different kinds of things, e.g,, 
mud, wood, iron, liquids, air, etc.- — 

(a) Draw upon the observations and experiences of the pupils. 

Notice how wood cracks; how iron. expands (notice changes 
in joints of rails on a railway track in winter and in sum- 
mer); how air expands (see experiment with football 
bladder in Class III). 

(b) With water the formation of currents in the ocean can fee 

shown experimentally by hanging a piece of ice at one end 
of a trough full of water and having a heated iron rod (kept 
hot by a flame) at the other end. Pour some drops of a 
coloured liquid near the hot end and notice how they are 
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sent away to the other end, and how on striking the cold 
surface of ice they sink and again rise at the hot end and 
are again sent to the cold, and so on. 

2. The effects of wind and heat on the earth. 

(a) Observations and experiences — 

(1) As a whole— here draw the pupils’ attention to- 
ft) The cooling effect of khaskhas tattis in this weather. 

(ii) How water kept in an earthen jar or surahi keeps cool. 

But this does not happen in the monsoon period. 

(iii) Why perspiration has a cooling effect now, but in the 

rainy season it is so troublesome. 

*Practical work on Natural Phenomena. 


To BE DONE IN CLASSES III AND IY. 


Tabular or graphical records of various kinds should be kept by 
the teacher. These may be arranged in a very elementary manner to 
suit the understanding of the students. The records may be appro- 
ximate and comparative ones, e.g., as of rain, much, little or none; 
of temperature, very hot, hot, cool, etc. 

* Cl ass records to be kept of — 


1. Temperature. 

2. Wind and its direction. 

3. Clouds. 

4. Bain. 

5. Thunder storms. 

6. Bain storms. 

7. Dust storms. 

8. Dew, mist, fog. 

Note.— F or clouds the following is an easy method of reckoning:— 

High clouds ... ^ I 

Medium clouds ... y 

Low clouds ... g 

*As the seasons vary so greatly stress should be laid on keeping 
the appropriate records. 


*Becords should be kept of — 

® unnse and sunset— the varying lengths of days and nights 
(2) No moon visible, full moon, and other phases. 

*In favourable localities excursions should be made to see places 
and things of general interest of which pupils have heard or read, e.g.. 

* nve I T the e f ectR of a g reat storm of hail or rain or snow; 

the effects of a forest fire; a landslide due to rain or an earthquake, etc 



B. — Plant Life . 

Leaves — -Forms, parts, arrangement with reference to light, food- 
making. Importance of plants as source of food for animals. Role of 
plants in purifying air left impure by animals. 

G. — Animal Life . 

1. General observation of four birds, in addition to those studied 
in the previous year. Body, structure of the bird and' its adaptation to 
its mode of life. 

2. General observation of, and gathering information about, several 
native mammals, such, as the wild cat, the mongoose, the porcupine, 
the jackal. 

* General sky observation. 

Summarized in two or three lessons each in Classes II and IV in- 
clusive. 

Glass III. — Simple observation of the sun on a large number of 
•days in the year (a) at sunrise, ( b ) at midday, ( c ) at sunset. Lead 
before end of year to generalizations. 

(a) Sun is always in the south at midday. Sometimes it is higher 
than at others and casts a shorter shadow. 

(5) Sun always rises in the east but sometimes more to south ox 
north than at other times. 

(c) Sun always sets in the west, but sometimes more to south 
or north than at other times. 

Class IV. — Changes in the position and appearance of moon through- 
out its monthly course. The moon should be drawn. Simple inform - 
ation about the moon. 

Books recommended for the course in Nature Study and Element* 
my Science : — 

For teachers — 

(1) Familiar Indian Animals (Teachers’ Handbook to “Animals of 
India”), by F. Finn (12 annas), with animal wall sheets. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) Unmounted sheet, Rs. 2 each. 

(2) Birds of an Indian Village, by Douglas Dewar, Oxford Uni 
versify Press, Calcutta, 1921, Re. 1-4-0. 

(3) Plant Studies for Indian Schools, bv I. C. Fortev (Blackie & 
Son, 1921), Re, 1-8-0. 

(4) Plant Studies for Indian High Schools, by L. A. Kenoyer, 
Professor, Agricultural Institute, Allahabad, published, by the Christian 
Literature* Society, United Provinces Branch, Allahabad, Re. 1-8-0. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN OBJECT LESSONS* 

(Vide the scheme of Object Lessons issued by the department 
separately.) 

j SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

| PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

| The following course of exercises and games is suggested: — 

| 1. Scout Drill. 

j 2. Group games such as kabbadi, pick-a-back race, relay race, 

| crocodile race, hockey, football, etc. 

| 3. Sports-jumps, running, climbing, phari, gatka, etc. 

4. Marching, formation of ranks, etc. 

Note. — H eads of institutions are at liberty to introduce other games and exercises 
Y'bich they consider useful for their students. 

A. H. MACKENZIE, M.A., C.I.E., 
Director of Public Instruction , 
United Provinces. 

Allahabad : 

! A March 19, 1932. 
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Curriculum for the Infant and Primary classes of Anglo- Yeraacular 
Schools for girls who wish to read up to the High School Examina- 
tion of the Board of High School and Intermediate Education, 
United Provinces, for 1932 - 33 . 


The courses and text-books are the same as those prescribed in the 
■ curriculum for the infant and primary classes of Anglo-Vernacular 
■ Schools for boys for 1932-3.3 subject to the following modifications : — 

(1) In classes I to IV girls may read the following Vernacular 
Readers for girls, in place of the Vernacular Readers prescribed for 
-boys : — 

Class I. 

Urdu. — First half of Lower Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. Hill, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (8 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Urdu, Pahli 
Kiran by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
-edition (inferior quality of paper 3 annas, superior quality of paper 
3 annas 6 pies) ; or Lower Primary Reader for girls, Part I, published 
by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (3 annas 9 pies). 

Hindi. — First half of Lower Primary Girls 5 Reader, by M. B. Hill, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (8 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Hindi, Pahli 
Kiran, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
edition (inferior quality of paper 3 annas, superior quality of paper 3 
annas 6 pies) ; or Lower Primary Reader for girls, Part I, published by 
the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (3 annas 6 pies). 

Class II. 

Urdu. — Second half of Lower Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad (8 annas) ; or Bal Chandrika in Urdu, 
Dusri Kiran, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad 
1928 edition (inferior quality of paper 4 annas, superior quality of paper 
4 annas 6 pies) ; or Lower Primary Reader for girls, Part II, published 
by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 6 pies). 

Hindi. — Second half of Lower Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad (8 annas) ; or Bal Chandrika in Hindi, 
Dusri Kiran, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
* edition (inferior quality of paper 4 annas, superior quality of paper, 4 
annas 6 pies) ; or Lower Primary Reader for girls, Part II, published by 
the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas). 
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Class XII. 

Urdu . — First half of Upper Primary Girls® Eeader, by M. B. Hill,, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (9 annas) ; or Bal Chandrika in Urdu ? Tisri:. 
Kiran, by Yinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
edition (inferior quality of paper 5 annas, superior quality of paper 5 
annas 6 pies); or Upper Primary Eeader for girls for class III, published 
by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 9 pies.) 

Hindi . — First half of Upper Primary Girls’ Eeader, by M. B. Hill, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (9 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Hindi, Tisri 
Kiran , by Yinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
edition (inferior quality of paper 5 annas, superior quality of paper 
5 annas 6 pies); or Upper Primary Eeader for girls for class III, pub- 
lished by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 6 pies). 

Class IV. 

Urdu. — Second half of Upper Primary Girls’ Eeader by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad (9 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Urdu, 
Chauthi Kiran, by Yinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 
1928 edition (inferior quality of paper 5 annas, superior quality of paper 
5 annas 6 pies); or Upper Primary Eeader for girls for class IY, pub- 
lished by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 6 pies). 

Hindi. — Second half of Upper Primary Girls’ Eeader, by M. B. 
Hill, Indian Press, Allahabad (9 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Hindi,. 
Chauthi Kiran, by Yinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 
1928 edition (inferior quality of paper 5 annas, superior quality of paper 
5 annas 6 pies) ; or Upper Primary Eeader for girls for class IV, published 
by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. (4 annas 3 pies). 

(2) The course in Nature Study and Elementary science does not 
apply to girls’ schools. 

But in girls’ schools there may be an optional course in “Observa- 
tion Lessons and Nature Study,” classes III and IV ; the course must 
be approved by the Inspectress of Girls’ Schools. 

(3) Sewing will be an additional compulsory subject from Infant 
Class A to Class IV, 

(4) Calisthenics may be taught in place of drill. 

The course in Sewing is as follows 

PEEPAEATOEY SECTION. 

Infant Class A. 

Threading a needle; making knots; use of thimble; tacking and 
funning. 


Ill l!l!lftY;>.::v : : ; 
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I Infant Class B. 

I <( Running; running double seams; placing; twisting threads; back- 

1 ” -stitching, 

j Optional — Spinning. 

LOWER PRIMARY SECTION. 

i ' • Class L 

J Practice in running and back-stitching ; top-sewing; hemming. 

Optional — Chikan-stitch ; kachcha-phanda . ulti-bakhya (stem- 

stitch) ; spinning. 

Class II. 

I 

j Hemming ; ran and fell, knitting with two needles (plain) ; darning 

| stitch on untorn material. 

! Optional. — Chikan-stitch, pahka-phanda ; hem-stitching, crochet 

[ (chain-stitch) ; spinning. 

j UPPEE PRIMABY SECTION, 

i Class III. 

! Sewing on buttons and tapes and loops, button hole stitch; darning 

j a hole; gathering and setting in; knitting (plain and pure); casting ‘on 

and off with two needles. 

Optional — Chikan-stitch; sursiri ; crochet; feather-stitching; 

spinning. 

Class IV. 

Darning ; patching ; knitting on four needles (plain and pure) { 
button-holes ; practice of stitches previously learnt : to cut out and make 
up a simple garment, e.g., Icurta or pinafore. 

Optional. -Chikan-stitch ; bakhya; hathkati; crochet: satin-stitch j 
spinning. 

Book recommended for the use of teachers : — 

_ Silai Darpan or Silai ki Kitab, Part I (Hindi and Urdu), by Srimati 
Laiq-un-Nisa, 1st edition, 1929, published by Eai Sahib Earn Davai 
Agarwala, Bookseller and Publisher, Katra, Allahabad (Es. 2 each 
version). 

> -V A. H. MACKENZIE, M.A.. C.I.E., 

j . Director of Public Instruction. 

. United Provinces. 

Allahabad : 

March 19, 1932. 




Alternative curriculum for the Infant and Primary classes of A.-Y. 

Schools for girls who do not wish to read for the High School 
Examination of the Board of High School and Intermediate 
Education, United Provinces, for 1932-33. 

PREFATORY MEMORANDUM. 

Head mistresses and managers are permitted, with the approval of 
the Inspectress, and in conformity with the general principles that 
underlie the curriculum, to make modifications in the distribution of 
the work in any subject among the various classes. 

Object Lessons have been prescribed as an optional subject from 
Infant Class B to Class IV, but the subject should not be introduced 
•into any school without the permission of the Inspectress, who should 
satisfy herself that trained teachers are available and can be spared for 
teaching them. In no case should the work be entrusted to untrained 
teachers. 

The teaching of English by the Direct Method should not be at- 
tempted except by specially trained teachers. Where such teacheri 
are not available in sufficient numbers for all classes, a teacher oi 
teachers, qualified to give such instruction might' be employed to sup- 
plement the ordinary class teaching by taking classes separately for 
an hour or so a week each. 


ABSTRACT FROM THE MEMORANDUM ON 
HOME LESSONS. 


Issued under the authority of G. 0. no. 790 /XV — 212, dated the 19 th 
August, 1910, Education department. 

The aim in setting home lessons should be that a girl should be able 
to prepare her tasks thoroughly, and yet have sufficient, spare time 
to devote to healthy recreations, mental and physical, of her own 
■choice : — 

(a) In the Lower Primary and Preparatory sections no home 
lessons should be set at all. If the school hours are properly 
utilized, there is ample time for the teacher to teach and for 
the scholar to learn and apply what she has been taught. 
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(h) In the Upper Primary section the approximate time to be 
I: devoted to home lessons should not exceed one hour. 

(2) Home work should not be exacted from a scholar in too many 
subjects on the same day, nor too much in one subject. In this matter 

the head mistress must exercise controlling authority over the class ^ 

teachers. She should enquire from them from time to time what 
amount of work is set in the various subjects, and should see that too 
much time has not to be given to the study of one subject at the ex- 
pense of another. 

. 

(3) Home work is one of the most important means whereby the 
Bt'udent can be trained in the habit of doing things for herself. It 
must be something which she can accomplish on the basis of what she 
has learnt in school, not something beyond her powers which neces- 
sitates recourse to the assistance of a private tutor. A girl who is 
always being helped in the preparation of her home work by a private 
tutor loses confidence in herself and the habit of doing things independ- 
ently. Moreover, work which is the result of collaboration with a pri- 
vate tutor affords no criterion of the girl’s capacity, progress or industry. 

(4) Home work should be not only such as can be done without 
assistance, but such as implies effort. It should never be merely 
mechanical exercise which involves no intellectual exertion. It should 
not, for example, consist of the transcription of “rough” work done 

in school. Under the influence of unsound tradition there has been. $ 

and still is, much waste of labour in this way. Such work is manual 
not mental, and should be altogether unnecessary for girls who have 
been trained in habits of neatness and accuracy. 
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(5) Tt cannot be expected that girls should break much new ground 
for themselves. They should therefore be almost exclusively occupied 
in going over the ground already covered in class, and this work of 
assimilation should be tested by the teacher at the beginning of a fresh 
lesson. It may therefore be laid down as a general rule that written 
exercises upon matter not already taught in school should rarely be 
set in the Upper Primary section. The work at home should take 
the form of recapitulating the work done in the day and of training the 
memory, which at this stage may be most usefully exercised. But 
since scholars cannot be expected to take much interest in what they 
find nr elected by the teacher, written exercises should be punctually 
corrected and returned to them as soon as possible. It is most im- 
portant that the work of this nature should never be allowed to fall 
into arrears. 

(61 There is a tendency to relegate too much written work to out. 
of school hours. . It cannot be too 'strongly emphasized that the best 
means of training pupils to write clearly, to arrange their work 




neatly, and to take pains is to insist on these points in class note-books 
iised in school under the eye of the mistress. There is plenty of time 
in school for written work of the nature of applying knowledge, if the 
teacher arranges her lesson properly. It may, in fact, be laid dowr 
as an almost invariable rule that no written work should be set as part 
of home ^ lessons in the following subjects : — Arithmetic and original 
composition, nor should work be set in copy-book writing, in drawing 







Alternative curriculum for the Infant and Primary classes of A.-Y* 
Schools for girls who do not wish to read for the High School 
Examination of the Board of High School and Intermediate Edo* 
cation, United Provinces, for the session beginning in July 1932 . 

Subjects of study. 

PREPARATORY SECTION. 

Infant Class A. 

x. Reading (Urdu or Hindi). 

2. Writing ( „ „ „ ). 

8. Arithmetic. 

4. Sewing. 

5 Drawing on blackboard (optional). 

6. Brush work ( sj 

7. Clay-Modelling ( ” ), 

8. Kindergarten Games ( „ l. 

Infant Class B. 

1. Beading (Urdu or Hindi). 

2. Writing ( „ „ „ ). 

8. Arithmetic. 

4. Sewing. 

*5. Drawing on blackboard (optional). 

8. Brush work ( ,, ). 

7. Object Lessons ( 

8. Clay-Modelling. t ^ ). 

9. Kindergarten Games ( „ ). 


LOWER PRIMARY SECTION. 
Class I. 

1. Reading (Urdu or Hindi). 

2. Writing ( „ „ ). 

8. Arithmetic. ■ 

4. Sewing 

5 . Drawing (optional) . 


8. Brushwork ( 

7. Geography* ( ” ). 

8. Object Lessons ( ,, ). 

9. Clay-Modelling ( >t ). 

10. Clay-modelling ( „ ). 

arrangements ^ ^ ™ SheS to it and can make satisfacto^ 





Class II, 


J. Reading (Urdu or Hindi), 

2. Writing ( „ „ „ ). 

8. Arithmetic. 

4. Sewing. 

5. Drawing 

6. Brush work 

7. Geography* 

8. Object Lessons 

9. Clay -Modelling 

10. Calisthenics 


(optional) 
< „ h 


UPPER PRIMARY SECTION, 

Class III. 

\ 1. English. 

2. Vernacular (Urdu or Hindi). 

8. Arithmetic. 

4. Geography. 

5. Sewing. 

6. Hygiene. 

7. Drawing (optional). 

8. Brush work ( „ ) a 

9. Object Lessons ( ). 

10. Clay-Modelling ( „ ). 

11. Calisthenics ( ) # 

12. Cooking ( ” 

Class- IV. 

1. English. 

2. Vernacular (Urdu or Hindi). 

3. Arithmetic. 

4. Geography 

5. Sewing. 

6. Hygiene. 

7. Drawing (optional). 

8. Brush work ( ) o 

9. Object Lessons ( ). 

10. Clay-Modelling ( ” ) a 

11. Calisthenics ( ) 

12. Cooking ( ” y 

arrangements te'S/t*'* ^ 40 d ° * * nd oan “ ake ’ 



SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN ENGLISH. 

UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class III. 

Conversation and reading . — The early stages of instruction will be 
mainly oral and should include systematic training in the sounds of 
spoken English in connexion with pronunciation of easy words. By 
the ©nd of the year the class should be able to carry on simple conver- 
sation about familiar objects and actions. 

To read with correct pronunciation an easy primer, to render into 
the vernacular easy sentences from the primer, to use the words of the 
primer in sin, pie sentences, and to answer in English simple questions 
based on the matter in the primer. 

Spelling and tenting . — To spell the words of the primer; copy- 
writing in ruled books of easy familiar words ; writing in copy-books 
(in the latter half of the course) ; dictation in ruled books of words and 
sentences previously read in the primer. 

Class IV. 


AIMS IN 


The aims in the ■„ 

o o 

A. Practical . — To enable the pupil — 

(1) t'o speak and read aloud English with correct pronunciation 

and some degree of facility; 

(2) to understand the language when spoken; 

(3) to write the language with grammatical correctness and with 

facility. 

B. Literary . — To enable the pupil to read intelligently for plea- 
sure modern English prose and poetry of moderate difficulty. 


_ Conversation and reading.— To converse about common objects and 
actions, to read with correct pronunciation from a reader, to render 
into vernacular easy sentences from the reader, to use the words of 
the reader in simple sentences, and to answer in English simple ques- 
tions based on the matter in the reader. 

Spelling and writing .—' To spell the words of the reader; dictation 
m ruled boobs of words and sentences previously read in the reader; 
writing in copy-books. 

Grammar . — To point out nouns, pronouns, and verbs- 
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MATHEMATICS. 

AIMS AND METHOD IN THE TEACHING OE MATHEMATICS. 

Reasons for teaching Mathematics . — -We teach Mathematics with 
a twofold aim. On the one hand we use the subject as a means of 
developing the intelligence of the pupil, on the other hand we endeavour 
to make her skilful in such operations with numbers as are likely to be 
of practical use. Thus the teacher will endeavour to make clear to 
pupils the reasons which underlie processes; and will also train them 
to gain the power of rapid, accurate, and confident calculation. 

Neatness and arrangement in written work. — Great stress should be 
laid . on neatness and care in arrangement. Errors in working can 
often be traced to slovenly arrangement or badly-formed figures. Pu- 
pils should be trained to arrange their work in a series of logical steps 
for each of which a reason can be given. Particular care should be 
taken in the early stages that units are not omitted, and that every line 
is a correct statement. 

Oral work . — AH new processes should be introduced and fixed in 
the mind by means of examples worked on the black-board. 
These should involve only small numbers, so that calculations may be 
performed without resort to pen and .paper. Even after a new rule 
has been established “Mental Arithmetic” should be a feature of 
most lessons. A few minutes given daily to the oral solution of 
problems is a valuable means of revising past work and in training 
pupils to gain rapidity and confidence in calculation. TJp to class 
IV the teaching should be largely oral. 

Concrete illustrations,— Wherever possible concrete aid should be 
used. In the earliest stages the various operations should be taught 
by means of illustrations with objects which can be easily procured, 
such as headless matches, nuts, etc. 

Tables of weights and measures should be visualised by measure- 
ments of lengths, area3, volumes, capacities and weights; pupils should 
be practised in estimating the weights of common objects, the heights 
of tables and rooms, the areas of surfaces, the capacity of vessels, and 
the distances between fixed points in the class-room and play-ground; 
and should verify their estimates by experiments. 

Nature of examples. — Once a rule has been learnt it should be applied 
to varied examples, both oral and written. Examples should, as far 
as possible, relate to matters within the experience of pupils, and the 
numbers employed should be such as are likely to occur in practice; 
thus although pupils should be made familiar with operations in British 
money, prices in problems should, as a rule, be given in Indian money. 
Operations with large numbers should be the exception, and when they 
are employed they should be taken from real life. To test the grasp 
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of a new process and to connect it with what has been already learnt* 
it should be applied to problems which involve also the application 
of previous rules; thus no preceding rule should be allowed to drop out 
of sight. 

Revision . — In no subject is revision more necessary than in Mathe- 
matics. As the mental machinery of pupils becomes somewhat rusty 
from lying up for the vacation such revision is especially necessary at 
the commencement of each session. 

Text-book . — Even the best text-book cannot take the place of the 
teacher. She has to expand the theory, which is usually a brief sum- 
mary ; she has also to provide the concrete illustrations to break down 
the artificial barriers which separate topic from topic and to supple- 
ment the lists of examples by supplying oral questions and by invent- 
ing problems which are likely to bring the subject into close touch with 
the interests of the pupils. 

SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN ARITHMETIC. 

PREPARATORY SECTION. 

Infant Class A. 

Notation and numeration from 1 to 50 to be taught by means of 
concrete objects. Oral addition and subtraction of numbers whose 
sum does not exceed 20 in connexion with concrete objects. 

Infant Class B. 

Notation and numeration to 100 to be taught by means of concrete 
objects. Addition and subtraction of numbers whose sum does not 
exceed 100. Construction and memorizing of tables 5 x10. Simple 
oral problems on the above. 

Note. — Problems should be introduced as soon as a new rule is begun. 

LOWER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class I. 

Revision. Notation and numeration to 1,000. Construction and 
memorizing of tables 10 x 10. The four simple rules with no term or 
answer exceeding 1,000. Simple factors and multiplication and divi- 
sion by factors. 

Note.— Short division should be taught before long division and should be used 
wherever possible. 

Simple oral and written problems on the above. 

Class II. 

Revision. Notation and numeration to crores. Construction and 
memorizing of tables up to 16 x 12. The tables of Indian money and 
weights with exercises in reduction. The four compound rules with 
miscellaneous problems. (Terms with many digits must not be used.) 
•Oral exercises on all the rules learnt. 




UPPER PRIMARY SECTION, 


Class III. 

Revision. Tables of times and linear and square measures in 
common use with application to simple problems. Domestic accounts- 
Simple idea of vulgar fractions with denominators limited to 3, 4, 5, 6, 
10, 12, 16. Oral and written problems on the above. 

Class IV. 

Revision of previous work. Vulgar fractions; all examples to be- 
simple and to be limited to two or three terms only, with small numbers., 
as numerator and denominator. L. C. M. to be taught as required for 
the addition and subtraction of fractions. Simple examples in unitary 
method. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

Arithmetic. 

The books recommended for use -are : — 

Classes I and 11, — Girls’ Lower Primary Arithmetic (Urdu or* 
Hindi), Macmillan & Co. (Urdu, 11 annas; Hindi, 10 annas); or Girls’ 
Primary Arithmetic, Book I (Urdu or Hindi), by K. C. Bhattacharya, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (12 annas each). 

Classes III and IV. — Anglo- Vernacular School Arithmetic for 
Classes III and IV (Urdu or Hindi), published by Ram Narayan Lai, 
Allahabad (Urdu, 10 annas; Hindi, 9 annas and 8 pies); or Modern 
Arithmetic, Part I, revised edition (Urdu or Hindi), published by the 
Indian Press, Allahabad (8 annas); or Model Arithmetic, Book I, (Urdu 
or Hindi), by Shyam Behari Lai Kapur, published by the Agarwal Press, 
Allahabad (8 annas each). 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

AIMS AND METHOD IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 

Geography is on the one hand a study of the configuration of the 
earth — its continents, seas, mountains, forests, rivers, etc. ; on the-' 
other hand it is a study of the needs of man and how he makes pro- 
vision for these needs. Thus we only partly teach Geography if wet- 
limit our teaching to a study of physical facts ; the chief value of these 
facts is that they help us to understand how men live and work in.; 
different parts of the earth. 
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In studying a country consider it first as a whole — its general build, 
*the long and short slopes of the land, the way in which rivers run, 
where there are large fertile tracts, where deserts and where forests* 
Then in more detail, the great mountain ranges, the chief river basins, 
the great plains, the climate, the population and occupations, the poli- 
tical divisions, the trade routes and towns. For each of these topics 
.a separate map should be drawn on the blackboard and by the pupils. 

The teaching should not be confined to a mere list of names. 
Facts are of value only if brought into relation with other facts. The 
teacher should point out why here there is a forest, there a desert; 
how the nature of the coast has promoted intercourse with other coun- 
tries, how mountains have prevented intercom se ; how rivers have 
promoted trade and density of population ; what natural resources 
have given rise to particular industries; how the climate has influenced 
the life and work of the people. Facts are needed and must be learnt ; 
but a fact is remembered with greater ease if it is understood, and 
facts are of use only if we can connect them with causes and results. 

In giving facts to the class something more than a bare recital is 
needed. No subject makes greater demands on the descriptive powers 
of the teacher. She should endeavour to carry the pupils in imagination 
to the country she is describing; to do this she should, a© far as 
possible, supplement vivid description by pictures, photographs, pic- 
ture postcards, and, if suitable arrangements can be made, lantern slides. 

Sketch maps by pupils . — The pupil’s note-book should contain a 
series of sketch maps for each country, each map illustrating a parti- 
cular feature. Thus one map should contain the mountain system, 
a second map the river system, a third the distribution of rainfall, and 
so on. Almost every topic discussed can be illustrated by a sketch 
map and benefits thereby. In order to draw these sketch ‘maps it is not 
necessary for pupils to learn to draw the outline by heart, except 
perhaps in the case of India, whose outline is easily remembered. The 
teachers should supply blank outline maps (cyciostyled or printed), 
and these should be used to illustrate various topics. Many maps, 
each illustrating a single feature, are preferable to one elaborate map 
-crowded with details. 

Blackboard maps by the teacher . — These should be built up as the 
lesson proceeds; each map should contain the elements essential to 
the lesson and no others. Coloured chalks are a valuable help; they 
make the various features stand out clearly from one another, and if 
the same colour be used consistently to represent the same features, e.g. 
red for high land, blue for rivers, yellow for towns, etc., much time 
will be gained. Outline maps drawn on blackboard doth are conven- 
ient as the basis for these maps ; they may be procured from Mes c rs. G. 
Phillip & Son, through Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., Bombay. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN GEOGRAPHY. 
LOWER PRIMARY SECTION. 


Class I. 

Story lessons describing the life of children in Arabia, Japan, Africa, 
and of the Esquimos. 

Note. — T he course should be' introduced vdiere the school wishes to do it and can 
make satisfactory arrangements for teaching it. 

Class II. 

Story lessons describing the life of children in England, Russia-,, 
Italy, Holland and Erance. 

Note. — T he course should be introduced where the school wishes to do it and 
can make satisfactory arrangements for teaching it. 

UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class III. 

General Geography . — Measurement of distances; direction, North, 
South, East, West, North-East, North-West, South-East, South-West, 
drawing of North and South line in playground by means of shadow 
cast by vertical stick; meaning of scale; plan of class-room; plan of 
school and playground; explanation of the map of the district; des- 
cription of town or village in which the school is situated and of sur- 
rounding country. 

Class. IY. 

General Geography .— Revision of the work of Class III. 

The Himalayas, the Deccan Plateau, the Eastern and Western 
Ghats, the coast strips and the towns, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay*. 
Delhi, Allahabad, Lucknow, and Cawnpore. 

Description of Northern India with reference to the nature of the 
country and the climate. 

The following maps to be drawn by the pupils : — 

(1) Map of India, showing the Himalayas, the Sulaiman Moun- 

tains, the Yindhyas, the Indus with the five rivers of the 
Punjab, the Ganges with its main tributaries, the position 
of the United Provinces. 

(2) Map of the United Provinces showing divisions and their 

headquarters. 
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The World . — Shape of the Earth, its rotation, light and darkness, 
land and water, the names and relative position on the globe of con- 
tinents. 

Note. — Where arrangements can be made, oral lessons should be given in Classes HI 
and IV describing typical scenery or the life of man in various parts of the world. They 
should be illustrated by pictures, lantern slides, etc. In preparing these lessons the 
teachers should consult the following books : — World Pictures, by J. B. Reynolds (Black) 
(Bs.Qd.); Man in Many Lands, by Lyde (Black) (6s.); and the Peeps at Many Lands 
Series (Black) (3s. each.) 

Physical Geography . — Explanation of the following terms by refer- 
ence to the globe and map : — Continent, ocean, gulf, bay, lake, strait, 
cape, peninsula, isthmus, mountain, island. Description of the sea. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 

Geography. 

Class IV. — Anglo- Vernacular School Geography, Book I, Part 1 These Geog- 
(Urdu or Hindi), published by Longmans, Green & Co. (Urdu, 10 annas; recommended 
Hindi, 8 annas). torus© pro- 

or visionallv 

pending 

A preliminary Geography of India and Asia with the British Empire th3 P re P ara - 
in Outline, Book I (Urdu or Hindi). Indian Press, Allahabad (Ee.'l). GeogrlpkiL 

Books recommended for teacher’s reference for Classes I and II foi ' Gi “ s ’ 
are lSchools - 

Little Folks in Many Lands. (Blackie & Son, Bombay.) (2s.) 

Each and All. Jane Andrews. (Green & Co., London.) 

Seven Little Sisters. Jane Andrews. (Green & Co., London.) 

Little People in Far Off Land Series. F. Tapsell. (Arnold & 

Son, Leeds.) (3 d. each.) 


VERNACULAR. 

AIMS AND METHOD IN THE TEACHING OF VERNACULAR 
The aim of the study of the Vernacular is — 

(1) to enable the pupils to understand and to appreciate Vernacu- 
lar literature; 

(2) to train them in clear and idiomatic expression. 

Method of teaching . — The subject-matter of the lessons should from 
the first be made the basis of conversation in order that the pupils 

. , * Tha Anglo- Vernacular School Geography, Book I, Parts I to III (Urdu or Hindi) 

is also available in one volume (Urdu, Bs. 2-4; Hindi, Bs. 1-4.) 

I 
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may grasp its meaning and take an intelligent interest in it. . Difficult 
words and phrases should be explained with reference to their context 
and not by substituting synonyms except in the cases where the latter 
are very familiar to the pupils. In reproducing a lesson the pupiis 
should be trained to single out the salient facts or ideas, and should not 
merely give a running paraphrase of its entire contents. 

The teaching of composition should begin with oral work in the 
lowest classes; by its means the children will learn to frame sentences, 
to use the new words and phrases learnt in their reading, and to give 
•expression to their thoughts. When they have some mastery of writing 
and spelling written composition should be given regularly, the subjects 
should be simple and familiar, and the main aim of the work should be to 
train the pupils in clear and straightforward expression. 

Handwriting — Takhtis should invariably be used in the preparatory 
section and Class I. In Class I writing on paper with reed pens may 
toe begun, but practice in writing on takhtis should still be given period- 
ically. Slates should never be used either for copies or dictation in 
any of the classes. Eeed pens must be used for copy-writing and trans- 
cription, and ordinary English pens should never be used for Vernacular 
.-script. Great care should be taken from the very beginning that the 
pupils should acquire the right method of holding and turning their 
pens. The position in writing must be regarded as of great importance; 
takhtis should be supported on the knee and copy-books should be placed 
either on a takhti correctly held or on a desk. 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN VERNACULAR. 

(URDU OR HINDI.) 

PREPARATORY SECTION. 

Infant Class A. 

Reading — To read correctly words and easy sentences from a primer. 

Writing . — To copy characters and easy words from a primer. 
'Special takhtis with letters and figures in indelible ink are recommended 
for use. 

Infant Class B. 

Reading . — To read sentences at sight from the text-book; to know 
the meanings of words; and to . answer questions on the subject-matter 
of the reader. 

Writing . — To copy sentences from the text-book in Urdu or Nagri 
character. Special takhtis with letters and figures in indelible ink are 
recommended for use. 
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LOWER PRIMARY SECTION. 
Class L 





S' Reading. — To read accurately at sight from the text-book; to explain 

j ■■ the meanings of words and sentences; and to answer questions on the 
I subject-matter of the reader. Recitation. 

I Writing. — To write sentences tor- dictation from the text-book in 

- Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-books to be shown. 

| Class II. 

| Reading. — To read correctly at sight from the text-book; to explain 

: the meanings of words and sentences; and to answer questions on the 

i subject-matter of the reader. Recitation. 

Writing. — To write sentences to dictation from the text-book in 
Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-books to be shown. 

UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class III. 

Reading. — (a) To read at sight from the text-book; to explain the 
meaning of words and sentences; and to give the substance of the 
lesson in their own words. Recitation. 

-r* (b) Oral teaching of elementary Grammar in its practical applica- 

tion. 

Writing.—' To write passages to dictation from a book of equal 
difficulty with the text-book in Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-books 
to be shown. 

Class IY. 

’ Reading. — (a) To read at sight from the text-book and to exp lain 

I words, allusions, and sentences. Recitation. 

(b) Grammar. — Etymology. 

Writing. — To write passages to dictation from a book of equal 
difficulty with the text-book or an original letter on some ordinary topic 
in Urdu or Nagri character. Copy-books to be shown. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

1 PRIMERS AND READERS. 

Infant Class A. 

Urdu — Asan Urdu Primer I, by Daya Shankar Dube, and Z amin AH . 
published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad, (1 anna and 6 pies.) 









or 

Bachchon ki Pahli Kitab, by Khan Bahadur Idris ^ Ahmad and 
Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow. 
(Finish paper, 2 annas 6 pies; Pictures on art paper, 3 annas; Cheaper 
edition, 1 anna 6 pies.) 


Urdu Primer, Part 1, by Ram Shankar Shukul “Rasal”, and Ajaz 
Husain, published by Lala Ram Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad.. (1 anna 
and 6 pies.) 

Hindi . — Bal Bodh Primer II, by, Daya Shankar Dube, published by 
the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad (1 anna and 6 pies.) 


Pahli Bal Pothi, by Sahitya Ratan Ajodhya Singh U pad by a and 
Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow. 
(Finish paper, 2 annas 6 pies; Pictures on art paper, 8 annas; Cheaper 
edition, 1 anna 6 pies.) 


Bal Shiksha Primer, by Krishna Kant Malaviya, published by Sri 
Raj Narain Suri, Chowk Ganga Das, Allahabad. (1 anna and 6 pies.) 


Bal Vikas Primer I, by Ram Shankar Shukul “Rasa!/’ and Ajaz 
Husain, published by Lala Ram Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (1 
anna and 6 pies.) 

Infant Class B. 

Urdu.—Asan Urdu Primer II, by Daya Shankar Dube and Zamin Ali, 
published by the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad. (1 anna and 6 pies.) 


Bachchon ki Dusri Kitab, by Khan Bahadur Idris Ahmad and 
Adhyapak Ram Ratan, published by the Hindustani Book Depot, 
Lucknow. (Superior edition, 2 annas; Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies.) 

or 

Urdu Primer, Pari II, by Ram Shankar Shukul “RasalV and 
Ajaz Husain, published by Lala Ram Narain Lai. Katra, Allahabad. 
(1 anna and 6 pies.) 

Hindi. Bal Bodh Primer II, by Daya Shankar Dube, published bv 
the Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad (1 anna and 6 pies.) 
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or 


Dusri Bal Pothi, by Sahitya Eatna Ayodhya Singh Upadhya and 
Adhyapak Earn Eatan, published by Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow. 
(Superior edition, 2 annas 9 pies ; Cheaper edition, 1 anna 6 pies.) 


or 

Bal Shiksha, Part I, by Krishna Kant Maiaviya and Asghar Husain 
'"Asghar”, published by Sri Baj Narain Suri, Chowk Ganga Das, Allah- 
abad. (1 anna and 6 pies.) 


Bal Vikas Primer II, by Earn Shankar Shukul “Kasai”, and Ajaz 
Husain, published by Lala Earn Narain Lai, Katra, Allahabad. (1 anna 
and 6 pies.) 


LOWED PEIMAEY SECTION. 

Class I. 

Urdu . — First half of Lower Primary Girls’ Header, by M. B. Hill, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (8 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Urdu, Pahli 
Kiran, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
edition (inferior quality of paper 3 annas, superior quality of paper 
3 annas 6 pies); or Lower Primary Header for Girls, Part I, published 
by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, (3 annas 9 pies). 

Hindi. — First half of Lower Primary Girls’ Header, by M. B. Hill, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (8 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Hindi, Dusri 
Kiran, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
edition (inferior quality of paper, 3 annas), (superior quality of paper, 
3 annas 6 pies); or Lower Primary Header for Girls, Part t, published 
by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, (3 annas 6 pies). 

Class II. 


Urdu . — Second half of Lower Primary Girls’ Eeader, by M. B. Hil l, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (8 annas); or Bal Chandrika in ‘Urdu, Dusri’ 
Kiran, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
edition (inferior quality of paper, 4 annas), (superior quality of paper, 4 
annas 6 pies); or Lower Primary Eeader for Girls, Part II, published 
by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, (4 annas 6 pies). 

Hindi . — Second half of Lower Primary Girls’ Eeader, by M. B. Hill, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (8 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Hindi, Dusri 
Kiran, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
edition (inferior quality of paper, 4 annas), (superior quality of paper, 
4 annas 6 pies); or Lower Primary Eeader for Girls, Part li, published 
by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, (4 annas). 
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UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

. . . . , . Class III. ■ , , • 

Urdu. — First half of Upper Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. Hill, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (9 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Urdu, Tisri 
Kiran, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
edition (inferior quality of paper 5 annas), (superior quality of paper, 
5 annas 6 pies); or Upper Primary Reader for Girls for Class III, 
published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, (4 annas 9 pies). 

Hindi . — First half of Upper Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. Hill, 
Indian Press, Allahabad (9 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Hindi, Tisri 
Kiran, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
edition (inferior quality of paper, 5 annas), (superior quality of paper, 
5 annas 6 pies) ; or Upper Primary Reader for Girls for Class III, pub- 
lished by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, (4 annas 6 pies). 

Class IV. 

. Urdu. — Second half of Upper Primary Girls’ Reader, by M. B. Hill 
Indian Press, Allahabad (9 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Urdu, Chauthi 
Karan, by Vinapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
edition (inferior quality of paper, 5 annas), (superior quality of paper 
5 anna,s 6 pies); or Upper Primary Reader for Girls for Class IV, pub- 
lished by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, (4 annas 6 pies). 

Hindi. Second half of Upper Primary Girls’ Reader, by M- B Hill 
uidian Press, Allahabad (9 annas); or Bal Chandrika in Hindi, Chauthi 
Kiran, by A inapani, published by the Hindi Press, Allahabad, 1928 
edition (inferior quality of paper, 5 annas), (superior quality of paper, 
5 annas 6 pies); or Upper Primary Reader for Girls for Class IV, pub- 
lished by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, (4 annas 3 pies). 

Recitation. 

Classes I and II. 

Urdu .— Chaman-i-Nazm , by Abul Hasan Haidari, published bv the 
Bhaigava Book Agency, Allahabad (1 anna 6 pies); or Hindustani 

dS Luinow a “nn AWa ' P ° bliSted by ‘ he Hintastmi Book 

nublSef , (revis ® a i edition ) by Sri Narain Chaturvedi, 
pjbhshed by the bchool Book and Apparatus Depot, 406, Fatebgani, 

Lucknow (1 anna 6 pies); or Achche Achche Git by-Ayodhya Singh 
Upadhyaya, Professor, Hindu University. Benares (1 anna). 

^For TJ-sp in Class I only... ■ • • 
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patriotic poems. 


The following books containing patriotic poems are recommended 
for class use in schools : — 


Classes I- 


Hindi. — Swadesh Gan, Parts I and II (on cream wove) for classes 
I and II and III and IV respectively, published by the Bhargava School 
Book Depot, Lucknow (6 pies each); or Swadesh Gan, Parts I and II 
(on white printing) for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, 
published by the Bhargava School Book Depot, Lucknow (5 pies each); 
or Bharat Gan, Parts, I and II (coloured cover without illustrations) for 
classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by the Standard 
Press, Allahabad (9 pies each); or Swadesh Sangit, Parts I and II 
(with cover on art paper with notes and illustrations) for classes I and II 
and III and IV respectively, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad 
(Part I, one anna 3 pies, Part II, 1 anna 6 pies); or Swadesh Sangit, 
Parts I and II (with 60 lb. cover and without illustration and notes) for 
classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by the Indian 
Press, Allahabad (9 pies each); or Swadesh Prem, Parts I and II (illus- 
trated) for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by 
Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad (9 pies each); or Swadesh Prem, Parts 

I and II (unillustrated) for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, 
published by Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad (6 pies each); or Hindus- 
tani Bachchon ke Gane, Parts I and II (with illustrations on ivory finish 
paper and cover in one colour) for classes I and II and III and IV res- 
pectively, published by the Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow (Part I — 
9 pies, Part II — 1 anna); or Hindustani Bachchon ke Gane, Parts I and 

II (with illustrations on art paper and coloured border on each page and 
two coloured title) for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, 
published by the Hindustani Book Depot, Lucknow (Part I — one anna, 
Part n — 1 anna 3 pies) ; or Desh ke Git, Parts I and II for classes I and 
II and III and IV respectively, published by the Shishu Press, Allah- 
abad (Parts I and II — 6 pies each) ; or Swadeshi Gan, Parts I and II for 
classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by the Saraswati 
Publishing House, Agra (Part I — 9 pies, Part II — one anna); or 
Swadesh Gitawali, Parts I and II for classes I and II and III and IV 
respectively, published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow (Part I — 
9 pies, Part II — 1 anna); or Hindustani Git, Parts I and II for classes 
I and II and III and IV respectively, published by the School Book and 
Apparatus Depot, Lucknow (Part 1—6 pies, Part II — 9 pies); or 
Patriotic Poems in Hindi, Parts 1 and II for classes I and II and III 
and IV respectively, published by P. C. Dwadesh Shreni & Co.. Ali- 
garh (Part 1—3 pies, Part II— 4 pies); or Desh Bandana, Parts I and II 
for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by Agarwal 
Brothers & Co.. Allahabad (Parts T and II — 4J- pies each); or Rashtri 
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Gaa, Parts I and II (cheap edition) for classes I and II and III and IV 
respectively, published by Gautama Brothers & Co., Cawnpore (Part 
I — 6 pies, Part II — 9 pies) ; or Rashtri Gan, Parts I and II (picture edi- 
tion) for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by 
Gautama Brothers & Co., Cawnpore (Part I — 9 pies, Part II — one 
anna). 

Urdu . — Watan ki Yad. Parts I and II for classes I and II and III 
and IV respectively, published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow 
(Part I — 9 pies. Part'll- — 1 anna); or Patriotic Poems, Parts I and II 
for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by Lala Ram 
Narain Lai, Allahabad (Part 1—6 pies, Part II— 9 pies); or Watan ke- 
Rag, Parts I and II (illustrated) for classes I and II and III and IV 
respectively, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (Part I — 1 anna 
3 pies, Part II — 1 anna 6 pies); or Watan ke Rag, Parts I and II 
(unillustrated) for classes I and II and III and IV respectively,, 
published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (Parts I and II — 9 pies each); 
or Watan ke Git, Parts I and II for classes I and II and III and IV 
respectively, published by the Saraswati Publishing House, Agra (Parts 
I and II — 9 pies each) ; or Tarana-i-Watan, Parts I and II (cloured cover 
without illustrations) for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, 
published by the Standard Press, Allahabad (Part 1—6 pies, Part II — 
9 pies); or Patriotic Peoms in Urdu, Parts I and II for classes I and II 
and III and IV respectively, published by P. C. Dwadesh Shreni & 
Co., Aligarh (Part I — 4 pies, Part II — 5 pies):; or Hubb-i-Watan in 
Urdu, Parts I and II (illustrated) for classes I and II and III and IV 
respectively, published by Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad (9 pies 
each); or Hubb-i-Watan in Urdu, Parts I and II (unillustrated) for 
classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by Ram Dayal 
Agarwala, Allahabad (6 pies each); or Watan ke Git, Parts I and II 
for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by the 
Shishu Press, Allahabad (Parts I and II — 6 pies each); or Sarod-i-Watan, 
Parts I and II (cheap edition) for classes I and II and III and IV res- 
pectively, published by Gautama Brothers & Co., Cawnpore (Part I — 
6 pies, Part II — 9 pies); or Sarod-i-Watan, Parts I and II (picture edi- 
tion) for classes I and II and III and IV respectively, published by 
Gautama Brothers & Co., Cawnpore (Part I — 9 pies, Part II — 
1 anna); or Watan ka Tarana, Parts I and II for classes I and II and 
III and IV respectively, published by the Bhargava Book Agency, 
Allahabad (Parts I and II — 6 pies each). 


COPY-BOOKS. 

Urdu . — Urdu Khushkhati ka Naya Silsila (Urdu Copy-books), 
nos. I to IV (1918), published by Munshi Gulab Singh & Sons, Lahore 
(price Re. 0-1-7, 0-1-7, 0-2-3 and 0-2-3); or Urdu Copy Mashq, nos. 1 
to 4, by M. H. S. Jalal-ud-din Ahmad J'afri, Anwar Ahmadi Press, 
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Allahabad (price Ee. 0-2-0, 0-1-6, 0-1-3 and 0-1-3); or Urdu model copy- 
slips nos. I to III, published by the School Book and Apparatus Depot, 
406, Eatehganj , Lucknow, 2nd edition (price Ee. 0-1-0, 0-1-0 and 
0-1-3); or Newal Kishore Urdu Copy Book, nos. 1 to 4 (revised, improved 
and enlarged edition) published by the Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow 
(1 anna 9 pies each); or Urdu Khushkhati ka Naya Silsila, nos. 1 to 
4, published by the Oriental Publishing House, 8 Lucknow (price nos. 1 
and 2, 1 anna 9 pies each and nos. 3 and 4, 2 annas 3 pies each); or 
Muallim Brush Navisi, slip nos. 3, 4, 4A, 5 and 5A, by Sita Earn and 
Abul Hasan Haidri, published by the Bhargava Book Agency, Johnston- 
ganj , Allahabad (price no. 3, 1 anna and nos. 4, 4A, 5 and 5A, 9 pies 
each) [slip no. 3 for class I, slip nos. 4 and 4 A for class II and slip nos. 
5 and 5A for classes III and IV]. 

Hindi .— Hindi Model copy-lips nos. I to III, published by the 
School Book and Apparatus Ddpot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow, 1925 
edition (price Ee. 0-1-0, 0-1-0 and 0-1-3); or Model copy-slip no. 1(A), 
in Hindi, for Class I, published by the School Book and Apparatus 
Depot, 406, Eatehgairj, Lucknow, 1925 edition (1 anna); or Lipibodh 
Hindi copy-slip nos. 1 to 3 by C. L. Malviya, 1st edition, published 
by Bhargava School Book Depot, 15-16, Aminabad Park, Lucknow 
(1 anna 3 pies each); or Sulekh Shikshak, Part 5A,t by Sita Earn and 
Earn Sundar Tripathi, published by the Bhargava Book Agency, Allah- 
abad (9 pies) ; or Hindi ki Pahli, Dusri and Tisrit copy-slips, by Madan 
Mohan, published by the Hindustani Book D4pot, Lucknow (price 
Ee. 0-1-0, 0-1-0 and 0-1-3). , 

tPoK Classes HI and IV. 


DRAWING AND BRUSHWORK 


AIMS AND METHOD IN TEACHING DRAWING 


Method . — Teachers of drawing should bear in mind that it is far 
more important to train the eye and develop the suppleness of the hand 
than to produce mechanically accurate copies of drawings. They should 
therefore see that pencils of suitable length are used and kept properly 
pointed. They should forbid the shifting and turning of the paper in 
the process of drawing and insist on the adaptation of the hand to the 
lines required. They must accept responsibility for seeing that scholars 
do a satisfactory amount of work, and while on the one hand hasty 
and untidy work is to be checked, on the other hand anything of a 
laboriously minute and mechanical nature *s to be avoided. 

In free-hand drawing no mechanical aids should be allowed. 
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SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN DRAWING. 

PREPARATORY SECTION. 

Infant Class A. 

Drawing of straight lines, squares, and oblongs. 

Infant Class B. 

Drawing of curved lines, circles and figures like circles, bounded 
by curved lines (on slate). Drawing to be taught on the blackboard; 
no books to be prescribed- 

LOWER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class I. „ 

As in Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book no. 1 (6 annas); or as in 
Nelson’s Graduated Drawing Book no. 1; or as in Indian Drawing Books 
for Vernacular Schools, Book I (4 annas); or as in Banbery’s Scholars’ 
Drawing Book no. 1, in Urdu or Hindi (6 annas); or as in Indian 
Drawing Copy-slips for Vernacular Schools, no. 3, published by the 
School Book and Apparatus Depot, Lucknow (2 annas) (slates to be 
used during the first half-year then paper). 

Class n. 

As in Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book no. 2 (6 annas) ; or as in 
Nelson’s Graduated Drawing Book no. 2; or as in Indian Drawing 
Books for Vernacular Schools, Book II (4 annas); or as in Banbery’s 
Scholars’ Drawing Book no. 2, in Urdu or Hindi (6 annas); or as in 
Indian Drawing Copy-slips for Vernacular Schools, no. 4, published 
by the School Book and Apparatus Dep6t, Lucknow (2 annas). 


UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class III. 

As in Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book no. 3 (6 annas); or as in 
Nelson’s Graduated Drawing Book no. 3; or as in Banbery’s Scholars’ 
Drawing Book no. 3 (6 annas); or as in Indian Drawing Book no. 3, 
revised edition, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (4 annas); or 
as in Modern Drawing Series, Book no. 1, by R. C. Shinghal, 1st edition, 
published by Gupta Bros. & Co., Khurja (6 annas). 

Class TV. 

As in Macmillan’s Official Drawing Book no. 4 (6 annas) ; or as in 
Nelson’s Graduated Drawing Book no. 4; or as in Banbery’s Scholars' 
Drawing Book no. 4 (6 annas); or as in Indian Drawing Book no. 4, 
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revised edition, published by the Indian Press, Allahabad (4 annas); or 
as in Modern Drawing Series, Book no. 1, by R. C. Shinghal, 1st edition, 
published by Gupta Bros. & Co., Khurja (6 a nn as). 

N.B, — Teachers of limited experience in the teaching of Drawing are recommended 
to use '“‘Longman’s Complete Drawing Course, Part I,” by I. H. Morris (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) (65.) Teachers of Drawing in schools where Banbery’s Scholars’ Drawing 
Books are used are recommended to use “Teachers’ Drawing Manual” in English, Urdu 
or Hindi by H. Banbery (Indian Press, Allahabad) (Bs. 2 , each.) 

Books recommended for the use of drawing masters : — 

Imaginative Drawing, volume II, by E. A. Branch, published by 
Evans Bros., London. 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN BRUSHWORK. 

PREPARATORY SECTION. 

Infant Class A. 

Free-arm drawing on the blackboard or on slates, of straight lines, 
squares, and oblongs with coloured chalk — the squares and oblongs being 
filled up with a mass of colour on the same system as the brushwork. 

Infant Class B. 

Free-arm drawing as in the infant class A, and free-arm drawing on 
the blackboard or on slates of curved lines, circles, and figures like 
circles, bounded by curved lines with coloured chalk — all figures being 
filled up with a mass of colour on the same system as the brushwork. 


LOWER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class I. 

Some of the elements and their combination in brushwork which 
compose simple flowers and leaves, those known technically as blobs, 
lines, and spots. 

Class II. 

Further brushwork forms, lily-leaves, and thick curves. 


UPPER PRIMARY SECTION. 

Class III. 

Petals and right and left petal curves, with combination of all 
the past work. 

Class TV. 

Various combination of past forms, making leaves, etc., and well- 
known flowers. 






, , , Books for . Teachers 9 , use. 

. The following are recommended for teachers’ use.: — 

Longmans* Charts of Colour, Drawing and Design in three series, 
by Cecil L. Burns, Principal, School of Art, Bombay, to- 
gether with a Teachers’ Handbook explaining the charts. 
Rs. 18. ■ 

Elementary series , — Ten sheets containing alternate lessons in 
colour and geometrical drawing. 

Intermediate series . — Ten coloured copies of leal-forms with a sheet 
of geometrical problems and exercises showing their connexion with 
geometrical patterns. 

The Boob of School Colour Work, volumes I and IT, by E. A. Branch, 
published by Evans Bros., London. 


It is the duty of the teacher to train her pupils in habits of clean 
ness and order. She should therefore see that they are clean and ne 
when they come to class, and should require them to keep their boo 
tidy and clean and to help her in keeping the class-room orderl 
Eormal lessons on hygiene should not be given till class III, but t] 
teachers should endeavour by example and precept to impress on tl 
children’s minds simple rules on the following matters : — 

Cleanliness of the person, clothes, house, food, milk and water. 

Need of fresh air. 

Dangers from spiting. 

Disposal of refuse. 

Protection against flies and mosquitoes (for Upper Primary only). 

Pood and eating (e.g., eat slowly, eat at regular intervals, avc 
excess of spices). 

Importance of rest and sleep. 

Care of the eyes and ears. 

Outline Syllabus for lessons on Hygiene in Classes III and IY. 

Class III. 

Cleanliness of the body. 

Lesson 1. — Necessity of cleanliness for our own sake and for other 
danger of uncleanliness to cuts and sores, objectionable smell from dirl 
children; dangers of handling food with dirty hands. 



Lesson 2. — Care and appearance of the hair, need for frequent wash- 
ing — the danger of nits. Care of nails — to be kept short and clean; not 
be bitten. 

Lesson 3. — Washing and how to wash properly; use of soap; warm 
water best for cleansing purposes; cold for tonic; face, neck and hands 
need most washing ; whole kody should be washed once daily 

Lesson 4. — Need for cleanliness of body inside as well as out; bowels 
should be moved at least once a day at a regular time, preferably in the 
morning. Lack of regularity an important reason for constipation; drink 
a glass of water before retiring for the night. 

Clothing. 

Lesson 5. — Need for change of clothing ones a week; no 
w 7 orn during the day should be worn also at night. Importance of tidi 
ness. 

Fresh air and sunlight. 

Lesson 6. — -The value of fresh air and sunlight; necessity of 
air for lungs. Best air is out of doors. 

Breathing. 

Lesson 7. — Children should be taught how to breathe properly. 
Deep breathing is best and comes naturally when children run about; 
breathe through the nose. Nose to be kept clean. How to clean nose 
Danger of mouth breathing; function of nose to warm and filter air. 

Sleep. Importance of rest. 

Lesson 8 . — Importance of rest and sleep- Early to bed; how many 
hours’ sleep are the children getting? Should have about 12. 

Advantages of well-aired room, open window; important to have 
through current of air. 

Lesson 9. — Do children sleep with open windows in winter? Do 
they have a fire or lamp in the room? Do they cover up their face and 
head? Say how 7 ventilation should be secured in winter. 

Care of the teeth. 

Lesson 10. — The importance of teeth, the more they are used the 
better for them. How to keep teeth in good condition? A lesson in clean- 
ing the teeth showing how to use the datoon. 

Lesson 11. — Articles useful for cleaning teeth. What do chil 
generally use at home for cleaning their teeth? When to clean teeth 
(best before going to bed and in the morning). Injurious effects of pan 
teeth. Harmful effects of picking teeth with pins, sticks. 







Lesson 1 . — Adequate nutrition is the best protection against illness 
and ensures a better and quicker recovery from fatigue. Children should 
be taught the values of food such as milk, fresh fruits, green vegetables 
and the bad effects of spices and too many sweets. 

Lesson 2. — Evils of intoxicants and drugs . — What 
intoxicants and drugs people use? 
vatives, hemp, Tari, charas),. • r, x 
addicted to various forms of intoxicants and dru 


are the chief 
(Wine, opium and its various deri- 
Typical appearances of people who are 
™ — d Dags. Evil effects of each 
class of intoxicants and mental, physical and moral deterioration that 
ensues. Use of intoxicants ruinous to the peace and happiness of the 
family. 

Lesson 3. — Meals should be regular in period of time; no food 
between regular meals, advantageous to drink water when thirsty and 
between meals but not much water during meals. Never drink with 
food in mouth; eat slowly, chew food well. Hands and faces should be 
washed before meals. 

Lesson 4.— Children should not eat dirty food, the remainder of 
what someone else has partly eaten or share glass or cup with other 
children; point out the danger of transmission of disease by this. Name 
diseases that may be transmitted. 

Care of eyes and ears. 

Lesson 5.— Children should at once tell their teacher if they are 
unable properly to see words in books or on the blackboard. Need for 

good light on all work; not to bend over work or read or sew in a bad 
light. 

Cleaning of the eyes. Use of Boric acid. 

Lesson 6.— Danger of putting any hard substance into ear; how to 
clean ear of accumulated wax? 




Lesson 13. — Cleanliness of towns and villages — Import 
proper disposal of refuse and manure, and of dejecta in house. 


Books recommended for the use of teachers are — 


The First Laws of Health (A Health Header for Indian Schools), 
by Lieut. -Colonel Megaw, Oxford University Press, Calcutta, 1921. 
Re. 1. 


Tandurusti ki Pahli Ivitab, by Colonel J. W. D. Megaw, Indian Red 
Cross Society, Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. (12 annas.) 


Swasth Raksha ke Prathmic Niyama (Hindi version of Colonel 
J. W. D. Megaw’s First Laws of Health), Indian Red Cross Society, 
Viceregal Lodge, Delhi. (12 annas.) 


Sehat ki Kahani (Urdu translation of the Land of Health and the 
Land of Wealth), by E. Marsden, translated into Urdu, by M. Abid 
Hasan Faridi and published by Macmillan & Co. Re. 1. 


Hindi Translation of “The Land of Health and the Land of Wealth,’’ 
by Ram Narayan Misra, published by Macmillan & Co. Re. 1. 


Hifzan-i-Sehat, Parts 1 and 2 in one volume in Urdu, by M. Rahmat 
Elahi Siddiqi, Sub-Assistant Surgeon, corrected edition, published by the 
Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow. Rs. 2. 


Chart Rules of Health in Urdu, by B. J. Sahni, Lahore. Mounted 
on cloth with rollers. Rs. 2-8. 


Elementary Hygiene for Beginners, by C. F. Wanhills (Blackie & 
Son). 14 annas. 


Hindustani Gharon men Timardari in Urdu (Indian Home Nursing), 
by Dr. Major Muhammad Abdul Hakim, State Surgeon, Rampur State. 
Rs. 3. 


Aroga Dig Darshan, by Mahatma Mohan Das Karam Chand Gandhi, 
published by Narain Dutt Sahgul & Sons, Booksellers, Lahore, 1st 
edition. (12 annas.) 


Lower Swasth, by Sriyut Bimal, published by Narvadeshwar Pus- 
takalaya, Babura, Shahabad, 1925 edition. (2 annas.) 


Hygiene Yani Hifz-i-Sehat, Parts I to TV, by Rai Sahib Dr. Daya 
Nidhan, 1st edition, published by the School Book and Apparatus 
Ddpot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow '(Part 1—6 annas, Parts II and III 
7 annas each, and Part IV — 8 annas.) 


Hygiene ya Swasthya Raksha ki Prarambhik S hiks ha, Parts I 
to IV, by Rai Sahib Dr. Daya Nidhan, 1st edition, published by the 
School Book and Apparatus Depot, 406, Fatehganj, Lucknow. (Part I, 
6 annas. Parts II and III — 7 annas each, and Part IV — 8 annas.) 



COOKING. 


Courses to be proposed for the approval of the Inspectress of Girls 


Schools 


SEWING. 


AIMS AND METHOD IN THE TEACHING OF SEWING 


In teaching sewing the aim should be to train the pupils to do neat 
and careful work and to finish it well. 

The younger children should be supplied with coarse soft material 
.and with large needles; fine stitching should not be required from 
them, as it is injurious to their eyes. 


SYLLABUS OF THE COURSES IN SEWING 

PREPARATORY SECTION. 


Infant Class r A, 


Threading a needle; making knots; use of thimble; tacking and 
canning. 

Infant Class B. 

Running, running double-seams; placing; twisting threads ; back- 
stitching. 

Optional — Spinning . 


LOWER PRIMARY SECTION 


Class I 


Practice in running and back-stitching, top sewing, hemming. 

Optional . — Chikan stitch, kachcha phanda; ulti bakhya (stem- 
stitch); spinning. 

Class II. 

Hemming, run and fell; knitting with two needles (plain); darning 
-stitch on untorn material. 

Optional . — Cliikan stitch; pakka phanda; hem-stitching; crochet 
-(chain stitch) ; spinning. 
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UPPEE PEIMAEY SECTION. 

Class III. 

Sewing on buttons and tapes and loops, button hole stitch, darning 
a hole; gathering and setting in; knitting (plain and purl); casting on 
and off with two needles. 

Optional . — Chikan stitch; sursiri; crochet; feather-stitching, spin- 
ning. 

Class IV. 

Darning; patching, knitting on four needles (plain and purl); button 
holes; practice of stitches previously learnt; to cut out and make up 
a simple garment, e.g., kurta or pinafore. 

Optional . — Chikan stitches; bakhya; hathkati; crochet; satin stitch; 
spinning. 

Book recommended for the use of teachers - ■ 

Silai Darpan or Silai ki Kitab, Part I, (Hindi and Urdu), by Srimati 
Laiq-un-Nisa, 1st edition, 1929, published by Rai Sahib Earn Dayal 
Agarwala, Bookseller and Publisher, Katra, Allahabad. (Tts. 2 each 
version.) 


OBJECT LESSONS. 

Courses to be proposed for the approval of the Inspectress of G-irls’ 
Schools. 


CLAY MODELLING AND CALISTHENICS. 

Courses to be proposed for the approval of the Inspectress of Girls’ 
Schools. 


A. H. MACKENZIE, M.A., C.I.E.. 

Director of Public Instruction, 

United Provinces 

Allahabad : 

March 19, 1932. 
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THE UNITED PROVINCES OF AGRA AND 
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EXAMINATIONS IN ARTS, SCIENCE, COMMERCE AND 
AGRICULTURE. 


CHAPTERS XII TO XV(a) OP THE BOARD’S 
REGULATIONS. 

A .-B.— -These regulations are subject to amendment from time to time as the Board may 
•determine. Notice of such amendments will bo given in the Gazette, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Examinations . 

General Rules. 

1. Tlie Board shall conduct the following examinations : — 

(a) The High School Examination. 

(h) The Intermediate Examination. 

(c) The Intermediate Examination in Commerce. 

(d) The Intermediate Examination in Agriculture. 

(e) The Diploma Examination in Indian Music at the end of 
the High School course. 

2. The Board’s examinations shall be held at such centres and on 
such dates and at such times as the Board may from time to time 
appoint. 

S. The tests at the Board’s examinations may be partly oral or 
practical and partly written. Oral and practical tests shall be carried 
•out by examiners appointed by the Board in such manner as the Exami- 
nations’ Committee may prescribe from time to time. Written tests 
shall be by means of question papers, and the question papers shall be 
.given out simultaneously at every centre at which the examination is 
being held. 
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4„ Every candidate for admission to an examination held by th@- 
Board shall, not later than the seventh of January each year,— 

(&) pay the fee prescribed for the examination, 

(6) state the optional subject or subjects in which he desires to- 
present himself for examination, and 
(c) furnish the Secretary with a certificate showing— 

(i) that he has completed a regular course of study* in a 
recognized institution, or 

(ii) that he has been permitted by the Board to appear as a 
private candidate. 


* Regulation 4, Chapter XVII — 

The Board shall, for the purposes of a regular course of study, prescribe the f minimum 
number of meetings of a class that must be held in preparation f or any of its examinations. 

| Note.—" The min imum £ number of days that recognized institutions, including 
classes XI and XII, will be open will be ISO ; for other recognized institutions the minimum 
number will be 200. 

No candidate will be presented for the High School Examination by a recognized 
institution unless he has been present in classes IX and X for at least 75 per cent, of the 
days the institution was open during two §academical years. 

No candidate will be presented for the Intermediate Examination by a recognized 
institution un less he has attended at least 75 per cent, of the lectures and practical work, 
(if any) given in each subject in which the candidate is to be examined at the institution 
during two ^academical years. 

In the case of failed and 11 detained candidates the percentage will b© calculated for 
one academical year only. The attendance put in during the last academical year should 
be calculated. 

The head of a recognized institution may condone a deficiency of not more than six 
days. All cases in which this privilege is exercised will be reported to the Board. 

The Board may, in very special cases, condone a deficiency of not more than 15 days. 5 * 

% This minimum applies to the institution as a whole and not to attendance in class 
X or class XII separately (vide paragraph 16 of the minutes of the meeting of the Board 
held on November 30 and December 1, 1923). 

§The two academical years need not be consecutive (vide resolution 20 of the 
meeting of the Examinations* Committee held on Jannary 25, 1929, adopted by the Board)® 
It is left to the discretion of the heads of institutions to take into account the 
attendance of any one year in the case of a candidate who has attended class- 
IX for more than one year along with his attendance in class X (Resolution 22 of the 
meeting of the Examinations’ Committee held on January 28, 1930, adopted by the Board, 
and resolution 6 of the meeting of the Examinations’ Committee held on September 20, 
1930, adopted by the Board). 

The term “ detained ” means detained for any cause either in class X or class XU 
(vide resolution 20 of the meeting of the Examinations’ Committee held on January 25*. 
1929, adopted by the Board). 

The attendance put in by a student at an institution outside the jurisdiction of the 
United Provinces Board in preparation for an examination which is recognized as equival- 
ent to the Board’s High School Examination should count along with that which he will, 
put in at the United Provinces school to which he is subsequently admitted for purposes 
of completing a regular course of study for two academical years in preparation for the 
High School Examination (Resolution 7 of the Examinations’ Committee, dated Sep* 
tember 20, 1930, adopted by the Board). 
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(ill) (for * Science candidates of the High School Examination 
only) that he has actually performed the experiments 
laid down in the syllabus. 

5. The following fees shall be paid in respect of the examinations 
held by the Board : — 

(1) High School Examination Rupees 15 by each candidate from 

a recognized institution. 

(2) Ditto . . Rupees 20 by each private candi- 

date. 

(3) Intermediate Examination Rupees 25 by each candidate from 

a recognized institution. 

(4) Ditto ... Rupees 30 by private candidates. 

(5) Intermediate Examina- Rupees 25 by each candidate from 


tion in Commerce. a recognized institution. 

{6) Ditto ... Rupees 30 by private candidates.. 

(7) Intermediate Examina- Rupees 25 by each candidate from 

tion in Agriculture. a recognized institution and 

Rs. 30 by each private candi- 
date (if any). 

(8) Examination in one sub- Rupees 5. 

ject only. 

(9) Examination in more than Rupees 5 for each subject. 

one subject. 

(10) ♦♦Fee for checking the results Rupees 10 per candidate. 

of failed candidates, 

* The term Science ** includes General Science.” 

*** The following rules for the scrutiny of marks and the checking of the results of failed 
candidates have been made by the Board { vide Appendix I to the report of the meeting 
of the Examinations’ Committee held on February 23, 1923, adopted by the Board) : — 

1. Any candidate who has failed at an examination conducted by the Board may apply 
to the Secretary for the scrutiny of his marks and the re-cheeking of his result. 

2. Such applications must be made within one month from the date of the pub- 
lication of the result and must be forwarded by the head of the institution or other author- 
ity who forwarded the candidate’s original application for permission to' appear at the 
examination. 

3. All such applications must be accompanied by a copy of the treasury chalan 
showing that the prescribed fee of Rs. 10 has been paid. In the'ease of candidates belong- 
ing to Indian States this fee must be sent in cash to the office of the Secretary. 

4. A candidate shall not be entitled to a refund of the fee unless as a result of the 
scrutiny he is declared successful in the examination, 

5. If on scrutiny and re-checking a failed candidate is found to have passed, his- 
name shall be at once published in the Gazette in a supplementary list. In all other cases- 
the result of the scrutiny shall be communicated to the candidate" through the head of the 
institution or other forwarding authority as soon as possible. 

8. The work of scrutiny does not include re-examination of the answer-books of a failed 
candidate. It consists of re-checking the marks entered in the answer-books with a view 
to seeing whether there has been any mistake in totalling the marks assigned to individual 
questions or in the form of omitting the marks assigned to any question [vide resolution 
16 of the meeting of the Examinations’ Committee held on November 8, 1928 and resolu- 
tion 31(c) of the meeting of the Board held on November 9, 1928], 
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(11) *Eee for communicating the Rupees 2 per candidate. 

total marks in each sub- 
ject obtained by a candi- 
date at an examination. 

(12) Diploma Examination in Rupees 10 by each candidate 

Indian Music. from a recognized institution 

and Rs. 15 by each private 
candidate. 

fProvided that women candidates may pay fees for the High School 
or the Intermediate Examination at half the rates prescribed. 

6. A candidate who fails to pass or who from sickness or other 
sufficient cause is unable to present himself for any examination, shall 
not receive a refund o! his fee : 

provided, the Board may, on application* admit a candidate who was 
unable to present himself for any examination to the next ensuing 
•examination without payment of a further fee : 


555 The following rules for the communication of marks have been approved by the Board 
(vide paragraph 8 of the report of the meeting of the Examinations'' Committee held on 
February 10, 1927, adopted by the Board) : — 

(1) Only the total marks in each subject obtained by a candidate at an examination 

will be communicated. 

(2) Any candidate desiring to know the total marks in each subject obtained by Mm 

at an examination held by the Board shall send an application to the 
Secretary through the officer who forwarded his application for admission 
to the examination, not later than six months ordinarily after the publica- 
tion of the results in the United Provinces Government Gazette . 

(3) All such applications must be accompanied by a copy of the treasury chaian 

showing that the prescribed fee of Rs. 2 has been paid. In the case of candi- 
dates belonging to Indian States this fee must be sent by money order to the 
Secretary. 

N.B . — Fees sent by money order by candidates residing in the United Provinces 
will not be accepted. 

(4) No refund of the fee shall be allowed. 

(5) Each application should furnish necessary information on each of the following 

particulars ; — 

(a) The name and year of the examination. 

(b) The name of the candidate. 

(c) His roll number. 

(d) The name of his college, or the district of which he~was a resident. 

(e) The name of his examination centre. 

(/) The subjects offered. 

t The proviso applies to the fees prescribed for all the examinations that are 
mentioned in the regulation, but not to the fees prescribed for checking the results of 
failed candidates or for communicating the total marks in each subject obtained by a 
candidate at an examination (vide resolution 5 of the Examinations’ Committee, dated 
January 12, 1931, adopted by the Board). 
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provided also that the fee may not be held over for the nest ensuing 
examination in the ease of a candidate who absented himself from a 
part of the examination. 

7. The Secretary shall, after satisfying himself that a candidate 
has complied with, all the requirements for admission to an examination 
•of the Board ; furnish the candidate with a card of admission, on presen- 
tation of which to the local superintendent of the examination, the 
candidate shall be permitted to sit for the examination. 

8. Notwithstanding anything contained in these Regulations, no 
candidate who is still undergoing rustication or who has been 
expelled within the academical year preceding the date of his 
application for permission to appear at an examination shall be 
■admitted to any examination of the Board. 

9. The Secretary, if satisfied that a candidate’s admission card 
km been lost or destroyed, may grant a duplicate card on payment 
of a further fee of Rs. 2. 

10. Private candidates* shall be eligible to appear at the Board’s 
examinations on the conditions hereinafter laid down. 

* The following rules for the admission of private candidates to the Board’s examina- 
tions have been approved by the Board (vide Board’s resolution no. 22, dated November 
8, 1924) 

1. Permission to appear as private candidates will be given to candidates who have 
appeared at. a previous High School or Intermediate Examination and have failed or to 
■whom permission to appear as private candidates has been given by the Board on a pre- 
vious occasion. 

2. Permission to appear as private candidates at the next ensuing High School or 
Intermediate Examination will not be granted to candidates who have failed to obtain 
promotion to the highest class of any High School or Intermediate Goilege (i.e., to those 
who have been detained in class IX or class XI). 

3. (a) Private candidates may change their subjects of examination from those 
previously offered by them, if more than one year has elapsed 3inco their last appearance 
at the examination ; they will nob be required to give any reasons for the change. 

(b) Private candidates who appeared and faiied at an examination immediately 
■prior to the submission of their application and desire to offer for the next examination 
subjects other than those previously offered must give an adequate explanation of the 
change and show that they can satisfactorily complete the course of study in the new 
subjects. 

4. Candidates residing outside the present territorial jurisdiction of the Board may 
be permitted to appear at the Board’s examinations as private candidates, provided they 
submit an adequate explanation as to why they prefer to take the United Provinces 
Board’s examination. 

5. Where an age-limit or other restriction is imposed by the local University or 
Examining Body, such restriction shall bo rigorously enforced before permission to 
-appear as private candidates at the Board’s examinations is granted to outside candidates. 
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11. A candidate who desires to offer himself for examination as a 
private candidate shall, not later than the first of October preceding the 
date fixed for the next ensuing examination, send in an application to 
the Secretary, through the Inspector of Schools of his division or the 
Chief Educational Officer of the Indian State where he resides, unless 
he is a -failed candidate of a previous year, in which case the application 
may be forwarded by the head of the institution at which he last 
studied. In the case of a female candidate the application may be 
forwarded by the head of any institution recognized by the Board. 
The application should be made in the prescribed form and should, 
set forth : — 

(а) his a,ge at the time of the application ; 

(б) the conditions under which he has been studying and is pro- 

posing to continue his studies ; 

6. Residents of places beyond the territorial jurisdiction of the Board who have- 
appeared and failed at an examination conducted by the Board or it3 predecessors may 
be allowed to appear as private candidates at a subsequent corresponding examination, 
notwithstanding anything contained in rules 4 and 5 foregoing. Rules 4 and 5 will, how- 
ever, apply to residents of such places who have passed any examination conducted by the 
Board or its predecessors and desire to appear for the first time at a higher examination 
conducted by the Board. 

7. Private candidates shall not be allowed to offer for their examination any subject 
even if the subject is recognized for the examination which is not being taught in a recog- 
nized institution or in which no institution is recognized [vide, Board’s resolution no. 34(6), 
dated November 6 and 7, 1925]. 

8. Private candidates who have passed the Cambridge School Certificate Exami- 
nation and intend to appear at the Intermediate Examination should specify in the appli- 
cation form the standard of attainment in each of the subjects in which they have passed 
the Cambridge School Certificate Examination as shown in the detailed result of the ex- 
amination (vide Private Candidates Committee’s Resolution no. 7, dated October 3, 1925). 

9. Permission to appear as private candidates at the High School Examination shall 
not be given to candidates who have passed the Vernacular Final Examination until three 
academical years have elapsed since the date of their passing the Vernacular Final Ex- 
amination nor shall any students who have left school at a stage earlier than the High School 
stage be permitted to appear at the High School Examination as private candidates in & 
year earlier than that in winch they would have appeared if they had continued their 
studies at a recognized institution up to the High School Examination. It should be 
stated in the application form of Vernacular Final Certificated candidates whether 
English was offered as a subject in the Vernacular Final Examination (tide Resolution 4 
of the meeting of the Private Candidates Committee held on October 17 — 20 and November 
1, 1928, Resolution 33 of the meeting of the Board held on November 9, 1928, paragraph. 
4 of the report of the meeting of the Private Candidates Committee held on Octbber 23, 
25 and 26, 1929, and Resolution 31 cf the meeting of the Board held on November 7, 1929). 

10. All applications from intending private candidates should reach the office of the- 
forwarding officer not later than September 24 preceding the date fixed for the next 
ensuing examination (vide Resolution 5 of the meeting of the Private Candidates 
Committee held on October 17 — 20 and November 1, 1928 and Resolution 33 of the meeting 
of the Board held on November 9, 1928). 





,(c)*the optional subject or subjects which he offers, provided that- 
no practical work or practical examination is prescribed- 
for the subject or subjects so offered. 

He should also forward the original copy of the scholar’s register 
granted to him by the institution, if any, at which he last studied. 

12, Such applications from intending’ -private candidates 'shall b© 
referred to the Sub-Committee appointed under Regulation 2, Chapter 
VI to scrutinize applications from private candidates. 

13, Such applications, after being scrutinized by the Sub-Com- 
mittee, shall either be granted or rejected by it. 

14, Notwithstanding the definition of “ Private candidate 
contained in clause (10), Chapter I, any woman candidate, who is 
not studying at a recognized institution, may be admitted by 
the Sub-Committee referred to in Regulation 12 above as a private 
candidate to any of the Board’s examinations, provided she fulfils- 
the other conditions governing the admission of private candidates 
to the examinations conducted by the Board. 

14(a). Notwithstanding anything contained in these Regulations, a 
student who has passed the High School or an equivalent Examination 
and is studying in an Intermediate class of a college recognized by the- 
Board may be permitted to appear as a private candidate at the 
School Examination of the Board in a single subject not involving practi- 
cal work or a practical examination, and similar permission may be 

* The following subjects prescribed for the Board’s examinations should be deemed 
subjects which involve practical work or a practical examination for purposes of this regu- 
lation and regulations 14(a) and 17 : — 

High School Examination. 

(1) Physics and Chemistry (except (4) Metal Work. 

for such private candidates (5) General Science (except for such 

as are referred to in the last private candidates as are referred 

proviso to regulation 17). to in the last proviso to regula- 

(2) Agriculture. tion 17). 

(3) Manual Training. 

Intermediate Examination. 


(1) Chemistry (except for such (3) Biology (ei 

private candidates as are candidat 

referred to in the last pro- the last ] 

viso to regulation 17). (4) Economics i 

(2) Physics (except for such pri- didates i 

vate candidates as are refer- dates a: 

red to in the last proviso to third pre 

regulation 17). 

Intermediate Examination in Commerce. 
Nil 

Intermediate Examination In Agriculture. 
All subjects except English. 


(3) Biology (except for such private 

candidates as are referred to in 
the last proviso to regulation 17) 

(4) Economics (except for women can- 

didates and such private candi- 
dates as are referred to in the 
third proviso to regulation 17). 


■ a 
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'.'given to a student who has passed the Intermediate Examination and is 
'■studying for a higher examination to go up for the High School or the 
Intermediate Examination in a single subject not involving practical 
’ work or a practical examination, 

14(6). Notwithstanding anything contained in these Regulations, 
no male married'*' candidates, except those who are married before 
■ July 1, 1929 or who are at the time of marriage not less than eighteen 
. years of age, shall be admitted from any institution recognized by 

the Board to the High School Examination after the examination of 

• 1930, Such candidates may apply for permission to appear as private 
candidates only at the High School Examination with effect from the 
examination of 1931. 

15. Except when otherwise provided in these Regulations, the 
names of candidates who have passed an examination of the Board shall 
be placed in three divisions, and further, the names of students from 
recognized institutions shall be grouped according to the institutions 
in which they have studied. 

16. A candidate who has failed in an examination may present 

himself for one or more subserinant. fi-raminafi/vno 11.-1 ■> 


fulfilled the conditions laid clown in the Regulations for the admission 
of candidates to the Board’s examinations. 

17. A candidate who has failed in an examination may be admit- 
ted to a subsequent examination without attending a regular course of 
study in a recognized institution, provided 

(a.) that he has not pursued his studies at an educational institu- 
tion of any kind ; 

(b) that, not later than the first of October preceding the date 
fixed for the next ensuing examination, he sends an 
application to the Secretary through and recommended 
by the head of the institution at which he last studied, 
in the prescribed form, setting out — 

(i) the conditions under which he has been studying and is 
now proposing to continue his studies ; 

(ii) the dates of his failing in the examination : 


Marriage 
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provided, further, that this ^Regulation shall not apply to candi- 
dates who have taken a subject or subjects for which practical work', 
or a practical examination is prescribed : 

provided that private candidates may be allowed to take- 
Economics as one of their optional subjects if they have studied the • 
subject as regular students at a recognised institution and failed at 
the Intermediate Examination of a previous j 7 ear : 

provided, lastly, that private candidates may be allowed to take • 
Science or General Science as an optional subject for the High 
School Examination or on© or more of the Science subjects - 
Chemistry, Physics and Biology as optional subjects for the Inter- 
mediate Examination on the following conditions : — 

(a) that they have studied the subject or subjects as regular 
students at a recognized institution and failed at the 
examination of a previous year ; 

( h ) that they produce a certificate showing that they have done 
in the laboratory of a recognized institution the practical 
work prescribed in the subject or subjects in the Pros- 
pectus during the year preceding the examination at 
which they intend to re-appear, notwithstanding clause - 
*, (a) of the first proviso foregoing ; 

(c) that they had passed in the Science subject or subjects at 
their last appearance for the examination. 

. 18. f Any candidate who has obtained 40 per cent, of the aggregate 
number of marks, but has failed in one subject only, obtaining not less 
than 25 per cent, in that subject, shall be admitted to a subsequent 


* See the footnote to Regulation 11, Chapter XII. 

: f Compartmental candidates have the option of appearing at the examination • as 

private candidates, provided they have not pursued their studies at an educational in- 
stitution of any kind during the session preceding the examination at which they intend 
! to appear and subject to the restrictions laid down in the provisos to Regulation 3 7. 

j Chapter XII. 

| Compartmental candidates are not eligible for admission to class XI bf a recog niz ed 

1 Intermediate College unless and until they have passed completely the High School ; 

. Examination under Regulation 2, Chapter XIII (vide Examinations’ Committee’s Resolu- 

1 fcion no. 9, dated February 6, 1925, adopted by the Board and Examinations’ Commit- 

tee’s Resolution no. 9, dated November 5, 1930, adopted by the Board). 

The prescribed fee for admission to the compartmental examination is Rs. 5. 

Failed candidates may have two chances of re-appearing at the compartmental exam- 
ination in two consecutive years immediately following the year in which they appeared 
at the examination taking all the subjects and were declared eligible for the compart- 
mental examination (vide Board’s Resolution no. 28, dated November 6 and 7, 1925, and 
i paragraph 42 of the report of the meeting of the Examinations’ Committee held on Novem- - 

her 9, 1927, adopted by the Board). 
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examination in the subject in which he failed on payment of the fee 
prescribed in these Regulations ; and if he passes in that subject he 
-shall be deemed to have passed the examination. 

18(a). The answer-books of candidates who are eligible for the 
compartmental examination under Regulation 18, Chapter XII as 
well as of those who have failed in one subject only by not more 
than 5 per cent, of the marks assigned to that subject, shall be 
scrutinized in accordance with the rules framed by the Board. 

19. Heads of recognized institutions are not entitled to detain 
candidates who have fulfilled the conditions laid down for permission 
-to appear at one of the Board’s examinations, except for very grave 
reasons and with the previous sanction of the Chairman of the Board, 


CHAPTER XIII. 

High School Examination. 

1. The following are the subjects prescribed for the High School 
Examination of the Board : — 

Compulsory . 

(1) English. 

(2) Mathematics. 

(3) History or Geography. 

■(4) One of the following Modern Indian Languages 
Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Marathi and Gujarati, 

Optional . 

(1) One of the following Classical Languages : — 

Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and Latin. 

(2) Commerce. 

(3) Physics and Chemistry. 

{4) Agriculture. 

(5) Drawing. 

(6) Manual Training. 

(1) A Modem European Language. 

(8) Domestic Science. 

<9) Metal Work. 

*(10) History or Geography. 

(11) Book-binding. 

*A candidate taking History or Geography as a compulsory subject must not offer 
*bi subject as an optional subject. 



(12) Spinning and Weaving, 

(13) General Science (Physics, Chemistry and Biology). 

N.B.-r-Candidates must take up one optional subject for examination, and no 
candidate will be examined in more than one such subject, in addition to the compul- 
sory subjects, at one and the same examination : provided that a candidate who has 
-passed the High School or an equivalent examination in a place outside the United 
Provinces may present himself for examination in any subsequent year in one or more 
optional subjects without re-examination in the compulsory subjects ; and such a candi- 
date will, if successful, be entitled to have an entry made in the certificate already 
granted to him, certifying in which additional optional subject or subjects he has passed. 

2. A candidate is not entitled to a certificate ox having passed the 
High School Examination unless he qualifies separately in each subject 
offered by him thereat. 

3. Diaries shall be kept by all teachers employed in teaching classes 
preparing for the High School Examination showing the work done in 
class in each subject taught by them, and such diaries shall be inspected 
by the oral or practical examiners or by such other authorities as the 
Board may depute. 

4. The question papers set and the -written answer-books of all 
candidates at terminal examination shall also be subject to inspection 
in such manner and by such authorities as the Board may direct. 

5. The head of the institution shall furnish the oral or 
•examiner, or such other authority as the Board may appoint, with a list 
of the candidates undergoing examination in the subject or subjects 
with which he is concerned, and shall make an entry against each name 
regarding the proficiency of the candidate as judged by his record 
therein during the course of study prescribed for the examination. 

6. Cancelled . 


7. Any candidate who has passed a ^public examination in an 
Oriental Language (Sanskrit, Persian or Arabic) or the examination in 


* (a) The following examinations are recognized by the Board as public examinations 
in an Oriental Language under this Regulation and Regulation 7, Chapter XIV : — 

(i) Maulvi, Alim, Mulla (now defunct) and Fazil in Arabic, and Munshi and Kamil 
in Persian, conducted by the Education department of the United Provin- 
ces, (2) the Sanskrit Examinations conducted by the Government Sanskrit 
College, Benares, and by the Benares Hindu University (vide Board’s 
Resolution no. 33, dated November 6 and 7, 1925, and paragraph 2 of the 
report of the meeting of the Examinations’ Committee held on February 4, 
1926, adopted by the Board), (3) the Diploma Examinations in Arabic and 
Persian conducted by the Lucknow University {vide Board’s Resolution no- 
18 (g) t dated November 3, 1926], and (4) the Sanskrit examinations conducted 
by the Department of Public Instruction, J aipur State [ vide resolution 7 of 
the meeting of the Examinations’ Committee held on November 8, 1928 and 
Resolution 31(c) of the meeting of the Board held on >cvember 9, 1928]. 





advanced Urdu or Hindi conducted by the department may be 
admitted as a private candidate to the High School Examination 
in English only, and shall, if successful, be entitled to a certificate- 
of having passed the examination in English only. Similar concession 
may be given to candidates residing in the United Provinces, who 
have passed an examination in a vernacular language (Hindi or 
Urdu) conducted by the Oriental Faculty of the Punjab University, 
and to Drawing Masters working in institutions * recognized by the- 
Board who have read up to the High School Standard. 

8. fCandidates for the High School Examination are permitted to 
answer questions in English, Urdu, or Hindi in all subjects other than 
English. 


(b) Candidates residing in the United Provinces who have passed an examination 
(Sanskrit, Persian or Arabic) of the Oriental Faculty of the Punjab Univer- 
sity may also apply for permission to appear at the High School Examina- 
tion in English only as private candidates (vide paragraph 39 of the report 
of the meeting of the Examinations’ Committee held on November 9, 1927, 
adopted by the Board). 

* Includes Middle English Schools (resolution 7 of the Examinations?.’ Committee* 
dated February 19, 1932). 

t This regulation should he read in the light of the following notes > 

(1) A candidate for the High School Examination may answer questions in English 
in one or more subjects and in Hindi or Urdu in the remaining subjects in which a verna- 
cular medium is permitted. 

(2) The option of using a vernacular medium of examination has been given in the- 
following subjects only and in the following manner with effect from the date noted 
against each : — 

(a) Sanskrit and Hindi — through the medium of English or 

Hindi. 

(b) Arabic, Persian and Urdu — through the medium of 

English or Urdu. 

(c) History and Geography — through the medium of English, 

Hindi or Urdu. 

(d) Agriculture— through the medium of English, Hindi or 


lgh School Exam! 
nation of 1927. 


Urdu. J 

(e) Mathematics — through the medium of English, Hindi or % 

^ rc * u ‘ ( High School Exami- 

( / ) Domestic Science — through the medium of English, Hindi ( nation of 1929. 
or Urdu. ) 

(g) Physios and Chemistry — through the medium of English, High School Exarai- 

Hindi or Urdu on condition that in case of the ver- nation cf 1931* 
naeular medium, English scientific technical terms 
may be used. 

(h) General Science — through the medium of English, High School Examb 

Hindi or Urdu on condition that in case of the Ver- nation of 1933. 
nacuiar medium, English scientific technical terms 
may be used. 



Diploma Examination in Indian Music. 

1. The Diploma Examination in Indian Music shall be open to: — 
(®) candidates who have completed a regular course of study 

at an institution recognised by the Board for the exam- 
ination ; 

(b) private candidates eligible under the regulations incl udin g 
regular students going up for the High School or Inter- 
mediate Examination and candidates who have failed 
at the said Diploma Examination. 

2. The courses of study for the examination shall be as may be 
laid down in the Prospectus from year to year. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Intermediate Examination. 

1 . Every candidate for admission to the Intermediate Examination 
shall be required to have passed the Board’s High School Exa min ation, 
or to have passed an examination which by Regulation is declared 
equivalent thereto, before entering upon the course of study prescribed 
for the Intermediate Examination. 

2. The following examinations are declared equivalent to the 
Board’s High School Examination for the purpose of enabling 
candidates to enter upon the course of study prescribed for the Inter- 
mediate Examination : — 

(1) the Matriculation Examination of any University estab lish ed 

by law in India approved for the purpose by the Board. 
(The Matriculation Examinations of the following Univer- 
sities are approved by the Board:— Allahabad, the Punjab, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Patna, * Benares and * Ali- 
garh) ; 

(2) the School-Leaving Certificate Examination of the United 

Provinces, or of another province, provided this exami- 
nation is accepted as equivalent to Matriculation by the 
University established by law in that province ; 

... Matrioulation Examination of the Benares Hindu and Aligark. Muslim Univer 
Utter are ^ T ° n Examination of the * ormer aud the High School Examination of the’ 
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(3) the Cambridge School Certificate (formerly called Senior 

Local) Examination, provided a student has passed in five 
of such subjects, as are recognized for the High School 
Examination of the Board of High School and Interme- 
diate Education, United Provinces ; 

(4) the Diploma Examination of the Chiefs 5 Colleges ; 

(5) the High School Examination for European Schools in the 

Central Provinces and in other provinces ; 

(6) the High School Certificate Examination of the Board of High 

School Education, Central Provinces ; 

(7) the Anglo-Vernacular High School and the English High 

School Examinations of Burma ; 

(8) the London University Matriculation Examination ; 

(9) the English School-Leaving Certificate Examination of the 

Travancore State ; 

(10) the High School-Leaving Certificate Examination of Hydera- 

bad (Deccan), provided a candidate has passed in class I 
or class II ; 

(11) the Secondary School-Leaving Certificate Examination of 

Mysore, provided a candidate has been declared eligible for 
admission to a University course ; 

(12) the Diploma Examination of the Royal Indian Military 
College, Dehra Dun, so long as the syllabus and the 
standard of the examination continue to be the same as 
those of the examination recognized in the foregoing- 
clause (4) ; 

(13) *the High School Examination of the Board of Secondary 
Education, Delhi, provided a candidate has passed the 

* A candidate who has passed the High School Examination of the Delhi Board in 
English, Mathematics and any fthree of the following subjects is eligible to enter upon 
the course of study prescribed for the Intermediate Examination : — 

(1) A Classical Language (Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Hebrew, Latin or Greek). 

(2) Physics and Chemistry. 

(3) Any two of the following as one subject 

I. Indian History. 

II. English History. 

III. General Geography. 

IV. Commercial Geography, 

V. Elementary Economics. 

f At least one of these three subjects must be taken from among subjects numbered 
(1 ),(2), (3) and (9), the last subject intended for female candidates only. 
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examination with, an additional subject under Regulation 
3, Chapter XII of the Delhi Board’s Regulations, and pro- 
vided, further, that he has passed in five full subjects 
excluding Elementary Economics and (except in the case 
of female candidates) Physiology and Hygiene, and Do- 
mestic Science. 

(14) the High School Examination of the Board of High School 
and Intermediate Education, Rajputana (including 
Ajmer-Merwara), Central India and Gwalior, Ajmer. 

3* No candidate shall be admitted to the Intermediate Examina- 
tion unless two academical years shall have elasped since, the date of 
his or her passing the High School or an equivalent examination : 

* provided that candidates who have passed the Cambridge School 
Certificate (Senior Local) Examination may be admitted to the Inter- 
mediate Examination in the academical year following that in which 
they pass the Cambridge School Certificate Examination., 

4. Any student who has kept one academical year at a college 
affiliated to the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Patna, 
Benares, the Punjab, Nagpur, Delhi, Aligarh or Rangoon after 
matriculation, may . be allowed a year corresponding to that which 
he has so kept, provided he produces a satisfactory certificate 
from the Principal of a college affiliated to the Universities of Cal- 
cutta, Madras, Bombay, Patna, Benares, the Punjab, Nagpur, Delhi, 
Aligarh or Rangoon that the corresponding year has been duly kept 


(4) Agriculture. 

(5) Drawing. 

(6) An Indian Vernacular. 

(7) French. 

(8) Any two of the following as one subject (Commerce) : — 

I. Business or Commercial Practice. 

II. Elementary Book-keeping. 

Ill, Indian System of Accounts. 

(9) Domestic Science (for female candidates only). 

(10) Physiology and Hygiene (for female candidates only). 

(vide resolution 7 of the Examinations’ Committee, dated January 12, 1931, adopted 
by the Board.) 

* Candidates intending to appear under this proviso are eligible to appear as private 
candidates also, provided they fulfil the necessary conditions, [vide Board’s Resolution 
no# 24 (last paragraph), dated November 8, 1924.] 




according to the regulations in force at the University from which he 
has* migrated, and that the said Principal has no objection to his 
transfer. 

5. Every candidate for the Intermediate Examination shall be 
examined in English and any three of the following subjects: — 

(1) Mathematics. 

(2) Chemistry. 

(3) Physics. 

(4) Biology. 

(5) Drawing. 

(6) Economics. 

(7) Civics. 

(8) History and Allied Geography. 

(9) Histories of Greece and Rome and Allied Geography. 

(10) Geography. 

(11) Logic. 

(12) A Modern Indian Language (Urdu or Hindi or Bengali or 
Marathi or Gujarati), or a Modem European Language 
(German or French). 

(13) A Classical Language, viz., Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Latin, 
Greek or Hebrew. 

(14) fPhysiology, Hygiene and Child-Study (for girls only). 

(15) Physiology, Hygiene and Elementary Psychology (for boys 
only). 

6. Any candidate who has passed the Intermediate Examination 
of the Board or an examination equivalent thereto may appear at any 
subsequent Intermediate Examination or Examinations conducted 

*lhe Board has framed no rules nor prescribed any form reeardincTTTZLT 7 
students from or to _ its territorial jurisdiction. A candidate intend;™ ° f 



by the Board in any subject in which lie has not previously passed the 
Intermediate Examination, provided that in the case of a subject 
for which practical work or a practical examination is prescribed 
he produces evidence satisfactory to the Board that he has completed 
the practical course prescribed for the subject. 

/. *Any candidate who holds a certificate of having passed the 
High School Examination in English only under Regulation 7, Chap- 
ter XIII, or of having passed an examination equivalent to the High 
School Examination in English only under similar conditio ns , may 
be admitted as a private candidate to the Intermediate Exa min ation 
in English only, provided at least one academical year shall have 
elapsed since the date of his or her passing the High School or an 
equivalent examination in English, and such a candidate shall, if 
successful, be entitled to a certificate of having passed the examina- 
tion in English only. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Intermediate Examination in Commerce 


I. Every candidate for admission to the Intermediate Exami- 
nation in Commerce shall be required to have passed the Board’s High 
School Examination or an examination -[equivalent thereto, and to 
have, since the passing of this examination, prosecuted a regular course 
of study for not less than two academical years at an institution recog- 
nized by the Board for the Intermediate Examination in Co mm erce. 


^Passing the High School Examination in all subjects may be accepted as a fulfil 
toent of the condition of passing in English required in this Regulation, provided that the 
candidate has also passed a recognized public examination in an Oriental Language 02 
the examination m advanced Urdu or Hindi conducted by the department Me Boards 
Resolution no. 34 (a), dated November 6 and 7, 1925, and Private Candidates Committee’! 
Resolution no. 3, dated October 23, 25 and 26, 1929, adopted by the Board]. 


iSee Regulation 2, Chapter XIV* 




2. ^Inspecting officers of an Education department and teachers 
in schools and colleges recognized by the Board may be admitted to 
this examination as private candidates by special permission of the 
Board, provided that by the date of the examination not less than 
two academical years shall have elapsed since the date of their passing 
the High School Examination or an examination equivalent thereto. 

3. The following are the subjects of examination. These may be 
arranged in alternative groups in such manner and with such additions 
and alterations as the Board may, from time to time, decide 

Compulsory . 

(1) English. 

(2) Book-keeping and Accountancy. 

(3) Business Methods and Correspondence. 

(4) (a) Elementary Economics. 

(5) Commercial Geography. 

Optional . 

One of the following: — • 

(1) Steno-typing (shorthand and typewriting). 

(2) Elements of Banking. 

(3) Elements of Industrial Organization. 

(4) Mathematics. 


CHAPTER XV (a). 

Intermediate Examination in Agriculture. 

1. Every candidate for admission to the Intermediate Examina- 
tion in Agriculture shall be required to have passed the Board’s High 
School Examination, or an examination equivalent f thereto, and to 
have, since the passing of this examination, prosecuted a regular course 
of study for not less than two academical years at an institution 
recognized by the Board for the Intermediate Examination in Agri- 
culture : 


‘■''Failed candidates of the Intermediate Examination in Commerce may also be 
admitted to a subsequent examination as private candidates under Regulations 16 and 
17, Chapter XII {vide paragraph 6 of the report of the meeting of the Committee of Courses 
in Commerce held on November 8, 1923). 

t 8ee Regulation 2, Chapter XIV. 
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provided that a candidate who has passed the Intermediate 
Examination of the Board, or an examination equivalent thereto with 
Chemistry and Biology as optional subjects may be admitted to the 
Intermediate Examination in Agriculture after prosecuting a regular 
course of study for not less than one academical year since the date 
of his passing the aforesaid examination at an institution recognized 
by the Board for the Intermediate Examination in Agriculture. 

2. The following are the subjects of examination arranged in 
groups. The Board may mahe such additions and alterations in them 
as it may, from time to time, decide : — 

Group I. — Chemistry and Physics. 

Practical Chemistry and 
Practical Physics. 


Group II. — Botany and Zoology. 

Practical Botany and 
Practical Zoology. 

Group III. — Physical properties of soil, Soil Geology, Clima- 
tology. 

Tillage and of Plant Feeding, Principles of Manuring. 
Principles of Irrigation and Drainage. - 
Practical Farming. 

Practical A. — Crop Culture. 

Practical B. — Farm Machinery, including ploughing 
and other tillage operations. 

Practical C. — Animal Husbandry. 

Group IV. — English. 

Prose text-books, books recommended for general 
study, unseens and grammar. 

Translation and Composition. 

Group V. — Economics or Mathematics. 







Maximum and minimum mares assigned 

SUBJECTS FOR THE EXAMINATIONS 
High School Examination, 

Maximiim marks 


150 in English, and 100 in every 
other subject. 

Minimum pass marks . . ... 50 in English and 33 in every 

other subject. 

Intermediate Examination'. 

Maximum marks . . . . ISO i£ English and 100 in every 

other subject. 

Minimum pass marks . . . . 60 in English and 33 in every 

other subject. 

Intermediate Examination in Commerce. 

Maximum marks 

Minimum pass marks 

Intermediate Examination in Agriculture. 

Itataun mart, .. .. 100 in groups X and XI eaoh, 150 

in group III and 50 in groups 
TV and V each. 

Minimum pass marks . , .. 83 per cent, m each group. 

Distinction. 

Minimum marks required 


100 in each subject, 


75 per cent, of the 
marks in a subject. 


Division. 

Minimum pass marks required for 60 
division I. 

Minimum pass marks required for 45 
division II, 

Minimum pass marks required for 33 
division in. 



HIGH SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 

A. —COMPULSORY SUBJECTS. 

L— ENGLISH. 

Three papers, each of three hours, will be set (1) on the prescribed 
course in Prose and Poetry with questions on Grammar and Idiom, 
(2) on Unseen Passages with questions on Grammar and Idiom, (3) 
passages in a Modern Indian Language for translation into English 
and a simple narrative or descriptive composition in English. There 
will be no oral test, but there will be an examination in English Dic- 
tation at each centre. In selecting passages for Dictation care 
will be taken to avoid passages of a highly abstract character. 
Text-books prescribed for detailed study : — 

Group A . — 

1. School Selections from Modem Prose, by Egerton Smith 

(K. and J. Cooper, Bombay). Re. 1. 

2. Modem High School Prose Selections, by D. P. Khattry 

(Oxford University Press) . Re. 1. 

3. New High School Prose Selections (National Press, Allah- 

abad). Re. 1. 

Group B . — 

1. The Great and the Good, by R. Sakai (Indian Press. Ltd., 

Allahabad) . Re. 1. 

2. Forerunners, by H. G. Rawlinson (Oxford University 

Press). 

3. Indian Historical Readers, Book III.— Romance in Indian 

History (Macmillan & Co.). 

Group 0 . — 

1. Pattern Poetry, Part IA (Nelson), from which the following 
poems are prescribed : — 

The Sleeping Beauty ; Loehinvar ; Soldier’s Dream ; the Eve 
of Bannockburn ; Lucy Gray ; The Burial of Sir 
Moore ; Sam’s Three Wishes. 


2. High School Poetry (Revised edition), (Indian Press, Limited, 

Allahabad), from which the following poems are pres- 
cribed : — 

The Burial of Sir John Moore ; The Last Minstrel ; Jaffar ; John 
Gilpin ; Hohenlinden ; How they Brought the Good Hews ; Yussonf ; 
The Deserted Village ; The Ocean ; An Evening Walk ; The Poor ; 
The Little Black Boy ; The Mountain and the Squirrel ; Frolic ; A 
Consecration. 

3, Types of English Poetry, Part .1 (Macmillan & Co.), 

annas 6, from which the following poems are pres- 
cribed 

Hymn to God ; The Rainbow ; Psalm of Life ; Shortness os 
Life ; Patriotism ; The Child’s First Grief ; The Beggar- 
man ; The Sailor Boy ; The Ladder of St. Augustine ; 
Home they brought her Warrior Dead ; To the Cuckoo : 
Stanzas written in his Library ; Casablanca ; The 
Village Blacksmith. 

Note. — T eachers are advised to see that students use the Anthologies named in the 
prospectus and no inaccurate reprints of the actual poems prescribed. 

N.B . — The above text-books are arranged in three groups — A , B and 0 . Group A eon • 
mins books of Prose Selections , Group B books of Inspirational Stories , and Group G booh 
of Poetry . Every school must select for study one booh only from each of the above groups . 

Books recommended for rapid reading and indicating the standard 
of the unseen passages to be set in the second paper : — 

L Scott’s Ivanhoe (Oxford University Press, abridged, by Wren 
or Victory Series, Rara Narain Lai, Allahabad). 

2. The Golden Deeds of India, First Series , by L. and II. G. I). 
Turnbull (Oxford University Press). 

3. Tanglewood Tales (Longmans, Green & Co.), 

4. Sakuntala (Longmans, Green & Co.). 

5. Shakespeare in Prose (Blackie). 

0. Stories from the Arabian Nights (Nelson), 

7. Fournier : The Wonders of Physical Science (Macmillan), 

8. Jungle Book (Macmillan). 

9. A Persian Hero (Macmillan). 

10. The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard (Oxford University Press), 

1L Stories from Tagore (Macmillan). 

12. Treasure Island (Oxford University Press). 


13. Simple Chapters in English Life (Rai Sahib Guiab Singh k 
Sons, Lahore), 

14. Stories from Shakespeare, by Wyatt (Oxford University Press). 

15. The Little Duke (Indian Press School Classics), 

16. Pioneers of Invention (George- G. Harrap & Co.). 

17. Men of Science (George G. Harrap & Co.). 

18. The Story of the Ramayana (Indian Press, Allahabad). 

19. Kupfer : Legends of Greece and Rome (Heath). 

20. Socrates in an Indian Village (Rupee edition, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). 

21. Tom Browne’s School Bays (abridged Oxford edition). 

22. Legends from Greece and Rome (Victory. Series)- 

23. Robinson Crusoe (Victory Series). 

24. Mukerji : Ancient Indian Fasts and Feasts (Macmillan). 

25. Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare (Indian Press, Allahabad). 

26. A Book of Stories (Ram Narain Lai, Allahabad). 

27. In Other Lands (Uttar Chand Kapur, Lahore). 
Recommended for use by students 

The Little Oxford Dictionary. 


II. — MATHEMATICS. 

There will be two papers, each of three hours— one in Arithmetic and 
Algebra and the other in Geometry and Mensuration. 

Syllabus. 

(1) Arithmetic and Algebra. 

The four simple rules ; British and Metric systems of measurement ; 
Factors ; Prime numbers ; H. C. F. and L. 0. M.; Decimal and 
vulgar fractions (including conversion of a recmring decimal to a 
vulgar fraction and conversely); Square Root ; Ratio and Proportion ; 
Average ; Percentages ; Profit and Loss ; Interest, simple and com- 
pound ; Present Worth -and Discount (true and commercial) ; Areas 
and volumes ; Simple equations of one or more unknown quantities ; 
Quadratic equations of one unknown quantity ; Graphs of statistics ; 
Graphs of straight lines and graphical solution of linear simultaneous 
equations ; Problems. 

&B . — OaTwtidcties will be provided with squired piper, if msessiry* 


(2) Geometry and Mensuration. 

The course includes theoretical, practical and numerical Geometry, 
and every candidate will be expected to answer questions in both branch- 
es of the subject. The questions on practical Geometry will be set on 
tie constructions contained in the annexed Schedule A, together with 
easy extensions of them. All figures should be drawn accurately, for 
which purpose every candidate should provide himself with a graduated 
scale, a pair of set squares, a protractor, a compass and a hard pencil. 

he questions on theoretical Geometry will consist of theorems and pro- 
blems contained in the annexed Schedules A and B, together with easy 
extensions and deductions with numerical illustrations. Any proof of a 
pioposition will be accepted which appears to the examiners to form 
part of a systematic treatment of the subject ; the order in which the 
theorems are stated in Schedule B is not imposed as the sequence of 

their treatment. In the proof of the theorems hypothetical construe- 
tions will be permitted. 

N.B .-Candidates will be provided with equated paper, if netmary. 


SCHEDULE A. 

Bisection of angles and of straight lines. 

Construction of perpendiculars to straight lines. 

Construction of an angle equal to a given angle. 

Construction of parallels to a given straight line. 

Simple cases of the construction from sufficient data of triangles and 
quadrilaterals. 

Division of straight lines into a given number of equal parts. 

Construction of a triangle equal in area to a given polygon. 

Construction of tangents to a circle and of common tangents to two 
circles. 

Simple cases of the construction of circles from sufficient data. 

Construction of a rectangle equal to a given polygon. 

Construction of a rectangle on a givembase equal in area to a given 
rectangle. 

Construction of a square equal to a given rectangle. 
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Construction of a rectangle of given area the sum or difference of 
whose sides is given. (These constructions should be based on the pro- 
positions on the geometry of the circle.) 

Construction of a fourth proportional to three given straight lines 
and a mean proportional to two given straight lines (as corollaries to 
previous constructions of rectangles). 

Construction of regular figures of 3, 4, 6 or 8 sides in or about a 
given circle. 

Mensuration of triangles and simple rectilineal figures ; finding their 
area by means of field book ; application of formulae for length of 
circumference and for area of a circle in terms of its radius. 


SCHEDULE B. 


Angles at a point. 

If a straight line stands on another straight line, the sum of the two 
angles so formed is equal to two right angles ; and the converse. 

If two straight lines intersect, the vertically opposite angles are equal 
Parallel straight lines. 

When a straight line cuts two other straight lines, if — 

(i) a pair of alternate angles are equal, or 

(ii) a pair of corresponding angles are equal, or 

(hi) a pair of interior angles on the same side of the cutting line are 
together equal to two right angles, then the two straight 
lines are parallel ; and the converse. 

Straight lines which are parallel to the same straight line are parallel 
to one another. 

Triangle and rectilineal figures. 

The sum of the angles of a triangle is equal to two right angles. 

If the sides of a convex polygon are produced in order, the sum of the 
angles so formed is equal to four right angles. 

If two triangles have two sides of the one equal to two sides of the 
other, each to each, and also the angles contained by these sides equal, 
the triangles are congruent. 



it two triangles have two angles of the one equal to two angles of 
the other, each to each, and also one side of the one equal to the corres- 
ponding side of the other, the triangles are congruent. 

If two sides of a triangle are equal, the angles opposite to these sides 
are equal ; and the converse. 

If two triangles have the three sides of the one equal to the three 
sides of the other, each to each, the triangles are congruent. 

If two right angled triangles have their hypotenuses equal and one 
side of the one equal to one side of the other, the triangles are con- 
gruent. 

If two sides of a triangle are unequal, the greater side has the greater 
angle opposite to it ; and the converse. 

Of all the straight lines that can be drawn to a given straight line 
from a given point outside it, the perpendicular is the shortest. 

The opposite sides and angles of a parallelogram are equal, each 
diagonal bisects the parallelogram and the diagonals bisect one another. 

If there are three or more parallel straight lines and the intercepts 
made by them on any straight line that cuts them are equal, then the 
corresponding intercepts on any other straight line that cuts them arc 
also equal. 


Parallelograms on tm 


same or equal 


and of the same altitude 


are equal in area. 

Triangles on the same or equal bases and of the same altitude are 

equal in area. 

Equal triangles on the same or equal bases are of the same altitude 
Illustrations and explanations of the geometrical theorems corres- 
ponding to the following algebraical identities ; — 

k (a J r b 4- c + . . ) = ka ~p kb + kc -f . . . 

(a -f 6) 2 =a 3 +2a6+6 a . 

(a— 6)2=a 3 — 2ab+bK 
a 2 — 6 8 = (a + b)(a—b ) . 

The square on a side of a triangle is greater than, equal to, or less 
than the sum of the squares on the other two sides according as the angle 
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contained by these sides is obtuse, right or acute. The difference in the 
case of inequality is twice the rectangle contained by one of the two sides 
and the projection on it of the other. 

In any triangle the sum of the squares on two sides is equal to twice 
the square on half the third side together with twice the square on the 
median which bisects the third, side. 

Loci . 

The locus of a point which is equidistant from two fixed points is the 
perpendicular bisector of the straight line joining the two fixed points. 

The locus of a point which is equidistant from two intersecting 
straight lines consists of the pair of straight lines which bisect the angles 
between the two given lines. 

Tim circle . 

A straight line drawn from the centre of a circle to bisect a chord 
which is not the diameter is at right angles to the chord ; conversely, 
the perpendicular to a chord from the centre bisects the chord. 

There is one circle and one only which passes through three given 
points not in a straight line. 

In equal circles (or in the same circle), (!) if two arcs subtend equal 
angles at the centres, they are equal ; (li) conversely, if two arcs are 
equal, they subtend equal angles at the centre. 

In equal circles (or in the same circle), (1) if two chords are equal* 
they cut off equal arcs ; (ii) conversely, if two arcs are equal, the chords 
of the arcs are equal. 

Equal chords In a circle are equidistant from the centre ; and the 
converse,, 

The tangents at any point of a circle and the radius through the 
point are perpendicular to one another. 

If two circles touch, the point of contact lies on the straight tin© 
through the centres. 

The angle which an arc of a circle subtends at the centre is double 
that which it subtends at any point on the remaining part of the cir* 
cumfereiice . 







Angles in the same segment of a circle are equal, and if the line join- 
ing two points subtends equal angles at two other points on the same 
side of it, the four points lie on a circle. 

The angle in a semi-circle is a right angle, the angle in a segment- 
greater than a semi-circle is less than a right angle, and the angle in 
a segment less than a semi-circle is greater than a right angle. 

The opposite angles of any quadrilateral inscribed in a circle are 
supplementary ; and the converse. 

If a straight line touch a circle and from the point of contact a 
chord be drawn, the angles which this chord makes with the tangent are 
equal to the angles in the alternate segments. 

If two chords of a circle intersect either inside or outside the circle ' 
the rectangle contained by the parts of the one is equal to the rectangle 
contained by the parts of the other. 

The following books are suggested - 

For Arithmetic — 

1. Workman, adapted by Sime and revised by Parkinson • A 

New Arithmetic for Indian Schools (R. S. Gulab Singh 

and Sons, Lahore). s 

2. Oudh Upadkya : New Arithmetic (Ram Narain La* 

Allahabad). 

3. S. B. L. Kapoor : High School Arithmetic (Agarwal Pres* 

Allahabad). 

For Algebra — 

1. Ross : Elementary Algebra, Part I (Longmans, Green & Co.) . 

2. Bakes and Botjbne : Elementary Algebra, Part I (G. BeP 

& Sons). 

3. H. S. Hall : School Algebra, Parts I and H (Macmillan & Co.) 

For Geometry — 

1. Hall and Stevens : A Shorter School Geometrv Parte T 

and II (Macmillan & Go.). 

2. Pakkinson and Peessland : A Primer of Geometry (Claren- 

don Press, Oxford), (Indian edition). R e . 1-12. * 

3. Pxeepoint’s Elements of Geometry. 
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4. The New Sequence Geometry, by Gray and Smith (The 
Grant Educational Company), (to be had of the 
Indian School Supply Dgpot, Calcutta). 

0. Analytic Geometry, Part II, by S. B. L. Kapoor (AgarwaJ 

Press, Allahabad). 

III.— HISTORY. 

There will be two papers, each of three hours : — - 
(i) Indian History and Allied Geography, and 
(ii) English History and Allied Geography. 

N.B.— Candidates are expected to draw free hand maps of India and Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Indian History* 

Indian History in outline from the earliest times to 1919. 

The following syllabus is suggested : — 

1. — The influence of Geography on Indian History, 

EE. — Ancient India— 

A. — Vedic period till 600 b.c. — 

1 . The Dravidians. 

2. The Aryan immigration. 

3. Character of culture — 

(a) Vedic religion — outline. 

( h ) Vedic society — caste, woman. 

ip) Literature — Veda (Brahman, Upanishad, Smriti), 

B, — Buddhist period, 600 — 180 b.o. — 

1. Life and^teaching ofJBuddha. 

2. Mauryas, Asoka. 

8* Culture — 

(a) Bharma. 

(h) Government. 

C* — Hindu period, 180 b.o. — 650 ajd. — 

1* Sungas, Kanvas, Andhras. 

2. Yuechis, Kushanas, Kanishka. 

3. Guptas — Samudragupta, Chandragupta Vikramaditya, 

4. Harsha. 

5. Culture— 

(а) Religion— Puranas, Epics, toleration. 

(б) Literature— Kalidasa. 

(c) Art— Ajanta, Amaravati. 
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D.— Rajput period, 650 a.d.— 1200 a.d.— 

1. The origin of Rajputs. 

2. Rajput Kingdoms, Chauhans, Chandels, Gaharwar (Rathor). 

3. The South— Pandyas, Pawars, Gholas and Keralas. 

4. The Deccan Yadavas, Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas. 

III. — Medieval India — 

A.— Early medieval — 

J 

1. Life and teaching of Muhammad. 

2. The Arab expansion. 

3. The Turks and their kingdoms. 

4. Turkish invasions — 

(a) Mahmud of Ghazni. 

(b) Muhammad Shahab-ud-din Ghori. 

(c) The Slave kings— Balkan and Mongol invasions. 

(d) The Khiljis, Ala-ud-din and conquest of the south. 

<e) The Tughlaks Muhammad and Piroz-hreak-up of early 
medieval empire. 

(/) Provincial principalities and invasions of Timur. 

(s) The Hindu Kingdoms of the south.- 
( h ) Culture. 

Religion — Kabir. 

Literature Growth of Modern Indian Languages. 

B. — Later medieval — 

(a) 1. Sayyads and Lodis — Dissensions. 

2. Babar and Humayun — Conquest and failure. 

3. Sher Shah. 

4. Akbar Conquest and Consolidation. 

5. Jahangir, Shahjahan — prosperity. 

6. Aurangzeb — 

Religious quarrels. 

Conquest of the south. 

7. Successors of Aurangzeb. 

Decay of Empire. 

(b) Mahrattas— Shivaji— The struggle with the Mughals— The 

Peshwas up to 1761. 

ic) Sikhs Nanak and Guru Govind Singh. 



w -European settlements, 1600 — 1708. 

1. Portuguese— Discovery of the route from Europe to India 

2. Dutch— Settlement in the Spice archipelago. 

a. English— Embassies to Mughal emperors and establish- 
merit of factories. 

4. French— Establishment of factories. 

(e) Culture — 

Religions, Bhakti movement. 

Art— Taj. 

Literature 1. Hindi— Tulsidasa, Surdasa, Rahim, Malik 
Muhammad Jaisi. 

2. Urdu. 

IV. — Modern India — 

A. 1. Struggle between the Empire and the Mahrattas. 

2. Break-up of the Empire and the establishment of Subedars. 

3. Sikhs — Ran jit Singh. 

4. Mahratta and other Indian States. 

B. — 1. Struggle of the European Powers. The French and the 

British (1700—1763). 

2. Struggle between the English and Indian princes (1756— 
1774). Conquest of Bengal. 

CL — British rule, 1774 — 1857 

1* Warren Hastings— 

(i) Regulating Act. 

(ii) Internal difficulties. 

(iii) Wars with the Indian rulers. 

2. Cornwallis — 

(i) The permanent settlement. 

(ii) Wars with Indian rulers. 

3. Wellesley— 

(i) The subsidiary alliance system. 

(ii) The French rivalry. 

(iii) Wars and expansion of British territory. 

4. Minto Embassies to Asiatic Powers. 

Hastings— Nepal war, Mahratta wars. 

Bentinek — Reforms, 
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7. Auckland and Ellenborough — Afghan wars. 

8. H&rdinge— Punjab war, 

9. Dalhousie— Completion of dominion, 

D,— British rule, 1857—1919— 

(a) Wars and expansion— 

L Afghanistan, 

2. Burma, 

(b) Internal developments — 

L Constitutional, 1861, 1892, 1 909, 19 1 9, 

2. Local Self-Government, 

8. Education. 

4. Justice. 

5 . Administration . 

(c) National movements — 

1. Hindu reforms. 

2, Muslim reforms. 

8. Growth of Nationalism, Indian National Congress, 

The following books indicating the scope and standard of knowledge' 
required, are recommended : — * 

1. V. A. Smith : Oxford Students 5 History of India (Clarendon 

Press, Oxford). Re. 1-12. 

2. R. B. Banerji : History of India (Blackie and Sons, London), 

8. Thompson : History of India (Christian Literature Society., 
Madras). 

4. Hoernle and Stark : A History of India (Orissa Mission Press, 
Cuttack). 

5. Students 5 Atlas of Indian History (Macmillan). 

6. Manmatha Nath Rai : History of India in Urdu and Hindi, 
second edition (Nand Kishore and Bros., Benares). 

7. Ishwari Prasad : Students 5 History of India in Hindi and Urdu* 
second edition (The Indian Press, Allahabad). 

8. Garrett, Manmohan and Sohan Lai : Historical Atlas in Urdu 
(Rai Sahib Gulab Singh and Sons, Lahore). 

9* Veda Vyas : History of India (Urdu and Hindi), (Shamshex 
Singh and Company, Lahore). 



English History. 

English History in outline from the earliest times to 1914 A.D. 
Ike following syllabus is suggested 

I. — The influence of Geography on English History. 

II. — History of England, early and middle ages. 

A. — Early history up to 410 A.D. — 

1. Briton and their way of living. 

2. Roman occupation, results of occupation. 

B. — Anglo-Saxons, 410 A.D. to 1066 A.D.— 

1. The settlement of Angles, Saxons, Jutes, etc. 

2. Conversion to Christianity. 

3. Rise of Wessex to supremacy. 

4. The Danish invasions. 

6. Alfred the Great. 

6. Danish conquest and Canute. 

0.— -The Normans, 1066 — 1216 and the Angevins. 

1. William the Conqueror — feudalism. 

2. William’s successors — Disorders. 

3. Angevins— formation of the English nation, English pos- 

sessions on the continent, foundation of liberties. 

4. Richard and the Crusades. 

6. John and the Great Charter. 

D. — The Plantagenets, 1216 — 1399. 

(1) The thirteenth century. 

Henry III— the beginning of Parliament, Simon de Mont 


Edward I — Establishment of Parliament, Union of Great 
Britain (Wales and Scotland), 

(2) The fourteenth century — 

War with Prance. 

Growth of Parliament. 

# 

The black death, Peasant’s revolt, Social changes. 

Wycliff and reform of religion.. 


(3) The House of Lankester, 1399 — 1485. 

Wars with France. 

Growth of power of Parliament and barons. 

Baron’s war. 

Growth of Commerce and Industry. 

HI. — History of England, 1485—1688 — 

A. — Tudors, 1435 — 1603 — 

(1) Monarchy and Parliament. 

(2) Religious evolution. 

(3) Growth of commerce. 

(4) Discoveries and beginning of colonial and sea power.. 

(5) Relations with European Powers. 

B. — Early Stuarts, 1603 — 1649 — 

(1) Monarchy and Parliament. 

(2) Religion — Puritans and Anglicans. 

(3) Commercial and Colonial expansion. 

(4) Civil War. 

C. — The Commonwealth, 1649 — 1660 — 

(1) Cromwell — 

(a) Scotland and Ireland. 

(b) European Powers, navigation laws. 

(c) Religious growth of Puritans. 

(d) Parliament. 

D. — Latter Stuarts, 1660 — 1688 — 

(1) Parliament — 

(а) Parties. 

(б) Cabinet. 

(2) Relations with European Powers — France and Holland, 

(3) Colonial and Commercial expansion. 

IV. — Constitutional Government, 1888 — 1914 — 

A. — William and Mary and Anne, 1688 — 1714 — 

(1) Bill of Rights. 

(2) Parliament — 

(а) Whigs and Tories, 

(б) Cabinet. * 

(3) Affairs of Ireland. 



(4) Relations with. European Powers and growth of Colonial 
Power. 

B. — Early Hanoverians, 1714 — 1763 — 

(1) Walpole, Pitt. 

(2) European wars. 

(3) Colonial expansion. 

C. — Latter Hanoverians, 1733 — 1830 

(1) Industrial Revolution. 

(2) American Revolution. 

(3) French Revolution, Wars with France. 

(4) Ireland — Union. 

D. — Rise of Democracy — 

(i) Reform Act. 

(ii) Home rule of Ireland. 

(iii) Growth of British Empire. 

(iv) Foreign policy and career of Peel, Palmerton, Disraeli, 

Gladstone. 

n™ “ Slvdents aT& expected to have a knowledge cf “ Representation of the People Act , 

1918. 

The following books indicating the scope and standard of knowledge 
required are recommended : — 

1. S. R. Gardiner : A School Atlas of English History (Longmans,. 
Green and Co.). 

2. Ed. J. S. Lay : The English People (Macmillan). 

3. Oman : Junior History of England (Arnold). 

4. S. R. Gardiner : Outline of English History (Longmans, Green 
and Co.). 

5. T. F. Tout : A History of Great Britain, Book II (Longmans* 
Green and Co.). 

6. Carter and Plaskitt : The Groundwork of English History 
(to be had of the Indian School Supply Depot, Calcutta). 

7. Macmillan’s Atlas of the British Empire. 

8. Guest, G. : Outlines of British History (Oxford University Press* 
1922). 2s. U. 


9. Pupils’ Study Book of English History, by J. T. Mulley , 
Books II, III and IV (by E. J. Arnold and Sons). 

10. Raghu kul Tilak : History of Modern England, Urdu and 
Hindi (Indian Press, Allahabad). 

11. S. D. Tripathi Shastri : History of the English People, Urdu 
and Hindi (Macmillan and Co.). 

12. Ram Krishna Mathur : A Handbook of English History , 
Hindi and Urdu Versions (S. S. Mathur, Anand Pustakalaya, Cawn- 
pore). 

13. S. C. Kapoor : History of England, revised edition (1932) 
(Indian Press, Limited, Allahabad). Rs. 2. 

14. Pran Nath Vidyalankar : History of England (Hindi), (Ganga 
Pustakmala Karyalaya, Lucknow). 

15. J. Nelson Fraser : A first History of England (English), (K. & 
J. Cooper, Educational Publishers, Bombay). 

16. Brij Mohan Sharma : History of England (Urdu), (Newal 
Kishore Press, Lucknow). 

17. Vishveshwar Prasad : A History of England (Gautam Bros., 
Cawnpore). 

or 

Geography. 

There will be two papers, each of three hours’ duration, as follows - 

Pa/per I . — General Geography of the World outside of India. 
(Sections I and II of the syllabus.) 

Paper II . — India and its world relations. (Section III of the 
syllabus.) 

Syllabus. 

I. (a) Shape of the Earth ; rotation and revolution ; duration of 
day and night ; the seasons. Latitude and longitude. The com- 
moner map projections, treated simply. 

(6) Outlines of the relief and drainage of the lands and study 
of the chief land-forms. The hydrosphere : ocean currents, waves 
and the phenomena of tides. . 

(c) The atmosphere. Weather and climate, Study and measure- 
ment of temperature, pressure and rainfall. Climate. Seasonal 
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distribution over the globe of temperature* pressure and rainfall j 
study of wind-belts, FerreFs Law, Buys Ballots Law, cyclones and 
anti-cyclones. Chief types of climate. 

(d) Practical exercises based on simple contour maps. 

II. (a) The world treated according to its major natural regions. 
Knowledge of the principles of physical geography and of the 
geographical distributions should be applied to the study in outline 
of the major natural regions of the world. 

(6) The influence of his environment on man, his activities* 
his industries ; exchange of commodities ; communications ; growth 
of towns. 

III. Geography of India in fuller detail. Its relations* physical 
■and climatic, with contiguous areas ; its commercial relations with the 
world in general* 

Books recommended : — 

Morrison ; Our World (Macmillan). Rs. 2-8. 

Stamp : The World (Longmans). Rs. 3. 

Morrison : Junior Geography of India (Nelson). 12 annas. 
Unstead and Taylor : Essentials of World Geography (Philip), 2s. 
Fairgrieve and Young : The World (Philip). 2s. fid. (For 
general reading.) 

French and Stamp : The Indian Empire (Longmans) . 

H. Pickles : India, World and Empire (Oxford). Rs. 2-4. 

Wallis ; Practical Exercises in Geography (Macmillan). Is* 

Fairgrieve and Young : Junior Contour Exercise Book (Philip). 
■M. 

Stamp : Geographical Exercise Books for India. Part I (Long- 
mans). Annas 12. 

Bartholomew : Indian School Atlas (Oxford Press). Re, 1-6-0. 

Visual Contour Atlas (Philip). Is. 4$. . 

Collin’s Clear Type Atlas, 

F. 0, and N.D. Stamp : Practical Atlas of Modem Geography 
{George Gill & Sons). Re. 1-12, 

Books of reference for teachers : — 

Brooks : The World (London University Press). 7 s. fid. 

Herbertson (F. D.) : Clarendon Geographies. Vols. I and II* 4% 
■each. 
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Chisholm : Smaller Commercial Geography (Longmans). 5«. 

Lyde : Man and His Markets (Macmillan). 3a. 

Herbertson : Man and His Work (Black). Is. 6d. 

Davis : Elementary Physical Geography (Ginn). 5s. 6 d. 

Skeat : Principles of Geography (Oxford Press). 5s. 6d. 

Mill : The Realm of Nature (Murray), 5s. 

Maekay : The Oxford Picture Geographies (Oxford Press). 2s. GtL 
each. 

Lands and Their Stories. Books I to VII (Blaekie). 

Peeps at Many Lands (Black). 2s. 10 d. each. 

Ike Indian Year Book (Times of India Office, Bombay). Its. 5-4. 

Goodchild : Geography and Man (Ram Narain Lai, Allahabad). 

Rs. 2. 

V all is : Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books, Northern 
continents. Is. 

Wallis : Macmillan’s Geographical Exercise Books, Southern- 
continents. Is. 

Newbigin : Man and his Conquest of Nature. 

Hardy : Plant Geography (Oxford University Press). 

Newbigin : Animal Geography (Oxford University Press). 

Other hooks recommended for supplementary reading : — 

s. d. 

Lay : World Geography. (Macmillan) Book I 1 0 

( „ ) „ II 1 3 

( „ ) „ HI 2 3 

L. D. Stamp : Real Life Geography (George Gill & Sons). Re. 1. 


IV.— MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES. 

There will be two papers, each of three hours, in each of these * 
languages— one paper will be set in Prose Text and Unseen, and the 
other in Poetry Text and Composition. Grammatical questions will 
be set in both the papers. The ability of the Urdu candidates to 
rep' 'ikaat will be tested by means of a paper set for the purpose. 


iere shall be a passage in simple English prose for translation into a Modern 
go as a compulsory part of the examination in Modern Indian Languages. 


3 



The following are the text-books prescribed 

Hindi 

Poetry: — 1. ^irresrT of Tulsi Das (Text as an the Nagari 

Pracharini Sabha edition). 

2. by Maithili Saran Gupta (Sahitya Sadan, 
Chirgaon, Jhansi). 

3. Sur’s Balkrishna, by Lala Bhagwan Din* 

Prose : — Gadjm, Ratnawali with notes, by Professor Sliyam Sundar 
Das (Indian Press, Allahabad). 

Special attention should be paid to Hindi Composition. The follow- 
ing portion of Grammar should be paid special attention 
Syntax, Parsing and Analysis. 

The following Alankars and Chhands are to be studied — 

<TRcrJ, ^ 

^qRT, ^qqs ? SP^tcT, 

wf m 

% Hm tie 5fT^TOT qn^*qr 

mmm wki tT§T, BTOL %iqit^ 

The following books are recommended for Grammar and Com- 
position 

1. J?qfcr by Ram Ratna (Ratnaslirain, Agra). 

2. nfer?T by Kamta Prasad Guru (Nagari Pra- 

charini Sabha, Benares). 

3. High School Hindi Vyakaran by Ganga Prasad (Rai Sahib 
Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad). 

4. Kavyang Kaumudi, Part I, by Vishwa Nath Prasad Misra 
and Mohan Ballabh Pant (Nand Kishore and Bros,, Benares), 

Books recommended for supplementary reading 
•1. Tara Char an Agnihotri. . “Maharastra Keshari ;; (Ram 

Prasad and Bros., Agra).' 

2. Raja Lakshman Singh . . <c Shakuntala Natak 55 (Ratnash- 

ram Press, Agra) . 

3. Jagannath Prasad “ Milin- “ Pratapa Pratijna ” (Hindi 

da ’\ Bhavan, Lahore), 

4. K, N. Sharma* . . <c Gadaya Ratna Mala 55 (Hand 

Kishore and Brothers, Benares), 


6. Ayodhya Math 

7. Gokal Chandra Sharma 

8. Prem Chand 

9. Ram Chandra Yerma 


m 
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5. D. Verma and Q, Prasad . . Hindi Prose Selections (Rai 

Sahib Ram Dayal Agarwala, 
Allahabad). 

“ Ujjwal Tare ” (Indian Press, 
Allahabad). 

“ Nibandhadarsha ” ahitya 
Bhavan, Ltd., Allahabad). 

“ Galpratna’' (Saraswati Press, 
Benares) . 

“ Rupak Ratnavali ” (Sahitya 
Ratnamala Karyalaya, 
Benares) . 

9. Chandra Shekhar Shastri , . “ Viropakhyan” (Sahitya Bhawan 

Limited, Allahabad). 

■ .3. Students are expected to read at least two books recommended for 
supplementary reading in the above list. 

„ Urdu, 

Text prescribed : 

L Qand-’-Urdu by Jalaluddin Ahmad (An war-i~ Ahmad i 

Press. Allahabad), (revised edition 1926). 

or 

Khyaban Urdu (Indian Publishing House, Allahabad). 

^ or 
Guldasta-i-Adab (Indian Press, Allahabad), 

2. Nisab-i- Jadid (Hissa Nazaxn) , by Maulvi Mahdi Husain Nasiri 

(Anwar-i-Ahmadi Press, Allahabad)* 

3. J awahirat-i-Nasr, by Makhmoor of Agra (Ram 
Prasad and Bros., Agra) . 

Grammar recommended : — 

(1) ^ Tashil-ul-Qawaid, Part III (Indian Press, 

Allahabad), 

or 

(2) Umdat-ul-Qawaid by Jalaluddin (Anwar-i-Ahmadi 
Press, Allahabad). 

For Shihasi the book recommended is — 

Majmuad-Khatt-i-Shikast, by M. A. Siddiqui (Indian Publishing 
House, Allahabad), 

’ . Vy; ; V- OT 

kA Jadid-i-Khat Shikast by Mohammad Zamin Ali 
{Indian Press, Allahabad), 

or 

Das tur-ul-Adalat by Qazi Bashir -uddin Siddiqi (Meerut)* 





The following books are recommended for supplementary reading 
and they indicate the standard of the passages to be set as 
“ unseen — 

(1) by Dr. Nazir Ahmad. 

(2) J.j g^a*. ^ by Prem Chand. 

(3) Nisab-i-J adid (Prose portion), by Maulvi Mahdi Husain 
Nasiri (Anwar-i-Ahmadi Press, Allahabad). 

Bengali. 

Prose. 

Text prescribed : — 

“ Matriculation Bengali Selections ”, published by the Calcutta 
University (prose portion only). Third edition. 

The following books are recommended for supplementary read- 
ing 

' 1. Iswarchandra Vidyasagar — “ Sakuntalar Patigriha Yafcra 

2. Akshaykumar Dutt — “ Santosh-o-Parisram ”. 

3. Bhudeb Mukhopadhaya — “ Kajkara ”, 

-i. Gangaprasad Mukhopadhaya — “ Nitis iksha ”. 

5. Jagdishchandra Basu — “ Bhagirathir Utsa Sandhane ”. 

6. Bhanga Gaurava, by R. B. Jaladhar Sen (Macmillan). 

Poetry. 

Text prescribed : — 

“ Katha o Kahini ”, by Rabindra Nath Tagore (excluding 
Avishar and Porishad, pages 26 to 43). 

“ Bhasha Bodh Vyakaran ”, by Nakuleshwara Vidyabhushan. 
Re. i (recommended). 

Marathi. 

Paper I, Poetry . — The following selections as published in the 
. latest edition of “ Navnit — 

(0 riferx % qiif 

(R) intrcra-fi g«rr®srr mgf qpr 

Paper II, Prose . — ^ (a novel), by Hari Narayan Apte. 

Book recommended for rapid reading : — 

nfT<T£ TOJ ntfw, *rnr by G. G. Kanitkar (Macmillan 
& Co.). 
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Grammar. R. B. Joshi’s Marathi Grammar ** Praudhabodha 
Recommended for the use of teachers — 

1. Marathi Grammar, by M. K. Damle (published by the Inder 
Prakash Press, Bombay). 

2. mns> *1 xmz in two volumes, by G. G. Mujumdar, teacher 
Sangli High School, Sangli. 

Gujarati. 

Paper I, Prose.— Gujarat-ni-Jfme Vartiio, by Manila! Chhabaram 
S ha . 

Paper II, Poetry. — •" Ku3ummali ”, by N. B. Divatia. 

For Grammar the following book is recommended : 

Madhyama Gujarati Vyakarana, by K. P. Trivedi (N.* M. Tripathi 
Bombay). * ’ 


i 

: 


B.— OPTIONAL SUBJECTS. 

I —CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

There will be two papers, each of three hours, in each of these 
languages— the first paper will be in the Prescribed Texts and Grammar 
and the second paper in Translation, Composition and Unseen. 

Syllabus. 

0 _ («) Sanskrit. 

Paper I. —{a) Text-boolcs. 

1. Sanskrit Manjari, by Pandit Nilkamal Bhattacharya (Nand 
Kishore and Bros, Benares) of which the following selections are 
prescribed : — 


Numbers 2, 3, 4, 11, 12, 16-23, 25, 35, 43 and 45. 

Lahore)^ byM ' M ‘ Gkidhara Sarma (Motilal Banarsidas, 

3. Sanskrit Pathavali for High School classes, Part I, by D- 
Babu Ram Saksena (National Press, Allahabad). 

(b) Grammar .- Simple sandhis and simple samasas. Declension of 

nouns and pronouns of frequent occurrence. Conjugation in * 

fufkrfWand ^uof verbs of frequent occurrence of all classes 

esoe P t those of and gfrwfif. 

books raoonm^d^dfo^G rammew andthiv £rom tl P P rescribfd text-books and 
marks of the paper dammar and they should carry about one-third of the total 





Books recommended for Grammar : — 

1. First and Second Book of Sanskrit, by Bhandarkar. 

2* R. K. Banerjee’s Sanskrit Grammar* 

3. Sanskrit Teacher, by K. P. Trivedi. 

4. Sanskrit Prathama Pustaka, by Professor Ram Bihari Lai, 
B* A.-V. College, Oawnpore. 

5. Sanskrit Praveshika, by Pandit Raja Ram, Professor, 
IX A.-V. College, Lahore, 

Paper II. — Translation, Composition and Unseen : — 

(a) Selected passages from books recommended for rapid reading 
and from others of equal difficulty for translation into the 
vernacular of the candidate ; and ( b ) translation of easy 
English or Hindi prose passage or sentences into Sanskrit* 

Books recommended for rapid reading and for composition : — 

(1) HOT wrrmffaT by Veda Vyas, m.a. (Messrs. Uttar Chand 
Kapur and Sons, Lahore) . 

(2) by STOFcrfH (Messrs. Frank Bros. & Co., Chandni 
r Chawk, Dehli).* 

(3) A Manual of Sanskrit Composition, by Lalleram Tewari (Na- 
tional Press, Allahabad). 

(4) Jitfw qRf n T^Tf fn^r 9 by HfratrHPSHrsr irfeH 

fmmt s 

N.B . — Sanskrit must be ■written in Devanagari character. 

(6) Arabic. 

Prescribed course — 

Paper I . — (a) Prose and Poetry, 



<. 4i | 

«£*!■? I— ^ jju.5 _ , 

'^y£ ^ Jw — • 0 

<*y ef - <2j i a** j j$> — i 

J*a&i| J^l3 JaS — V 

^La 1*J Jb ^ JUS — A 

; Jp Ja$ — % 
^£ , p* *—^^5 J*l^ Ji* - 

K*^ c;r Ll i ^ Jy - 
^ ^ ^ jy - 

Ajo ^ L-SiU J3 ^ J&a m 
(J^j^l *UCsJ) fjajv JU - 
f c)4 L ds^ *^) ^ jy - 

W-xlx^ * <3***| L-^sdsu?! JUS „ 

)“ 3^ ! — ^ JL* „ 

b Ujj> ^law 1L.J ^{ JaS «. 

SUa*. Uy^.'Cswl^ yd „ 

J lM <>&•*" [•}? ^jmAa! JUS — 

*** Jl| Ulc Jj) JaS . 

4xblf ^ ^ ^jAyi ^1 JaS . 

Ssz,5i yiJu#¥t ~ “ f 

100 raathala from the beginning. 

&LJ ^ &iUf L-ilS ^lftMi2/| — - f* 

&' ^q. V^A»^ I 1.3b «3 Ama^ )^*"S e>'* 

^■jS tA»5 c£«JWjyUu/f 


jiuafli) — r 

• Jjl| ^qajj yj* ,j»««laajj 

oiW) Juy — 0 

^ycsasal) £icx — . 4«*y£*Jj£C#' 


UoJljlsM ^ 


•* ^e^ 5 ! 
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1 **f| &tji (Jl> 

*ACsilf i_JJj ^.j.J JtL. I]j !j 

(6) Grammar.— 1. Mabadi-ul Arabiyya wyJ^oU.- by ShartunT, 

CJrda edition [edited by Maulvi Izzat Ullah (the Majidi Press, Cawn- 
pore)]. 

2. yi 

0. ^ S7 j^I\ * 

N. B. Questions on Grammar exjkni^iy shrill b? u’ol f C) a the prescribed book 
its far as possible, and should carry about one-third of the total marks. 

Paper II. — Translation, Composition and Unseen : — - 

(a) Selected passages for translation into Urdu. 

(b) Translation of English prose into Arabic. 

The following book is recommended for supplementary reading 
•and it indicates the standard of the passages to be set as (e unseen 35 : — 

(^ war “*'Ahmadi Press, Allahabad). 

Noth. — A rabic words must be written in Arabic character. 

(c) Persian. 

Prescribed course — 

Paper I.— {a) Text : — 

Prose . 

1, Gulistan : — 

.... j y« wv&G _ ^JWlS ( uilj ) 

*■» i ^ « b t &S 

: L-jl? ( up } 

*■**&$$ y~±> „„ ■£=- t£ vw ! ^jbl-woU — txcx ^ f ^ 

— y MM ^j5 ^>1 y 

*"** 4^ l>*«> «*•« nM-* 1 -O — ■ L£*v* ^ 3 

“** o"*"** 1 ^ .... ^ ^.3 -» ui^AxS*. ( IT } 

jloy* <~S*) *=-(=»? .... (_>y: ^5lb _ ( F ) 

*“ ^ .... !) ^ ® ) 

)$) **** ^ j ^ W*J IxCJh. ^ 'f ") 
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"■ )b* u*j** •••• ' fiL -)i)i jto^ - 5 ( rf y 

*~ tiii 3 ) (j ... ^*03 C£*w e^jt&x ( f f ) 
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c ®®* ^ 3?3 3 ^**5 c^ofox ( fr ) 

Oj^O «... L-J^ L» 5 "^l^ 3 I ^CjJ — a LS^ma-.^ f 0 ) 

4 ^# ^aU _ c 5 A?y ^ o., a I j ^ LS^jIZzx. ( n ) 
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— LSI* 99lta 3 ! *— p C 3 Uma? ( t* ‘j ) 
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* ~ &kiS jiwaJ Aaea fi-O'Aw *~ j*«} 0 ) ^ i^n* ‘-^sj ( rf )’ 
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2, &*l> yu- ( ^iwlCiJ yi* ) from » l i* 2 ji ^ 

■&%>*"& «ci j^j tO s3-A^23 % ^ c^ tf'A^jj 

3. Anwar Suhaili J.^ )M? by jtiK Mj 1U Chapter I 
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(6) Grammar . — Candidates are expected to know Etymology, 
Syntax and the commoner figures of speech. The following books 
are recommended : — 

^~ c ury-fi *-)}-* by Maulvi Ishaq All (Indian Press, 
Allahabad) or Jr)yUi^L^- by Azad (R. S. Gnlab Singh and Sons, 

Lahore) or a-e fy-Jj U,^,* by M. Muhiuddin (Anwar-i-Ahmadi Press,. 
Allahabad). 

Paper II. — Translation. Composition and Unseen : — 

(а) Selected passages for translation into Urdu ; (b) an easy 
composition exercise in Persian; and (c) translation of English 
prose into Persian. 

The following books are recommended for supplementary reading 
and they indicate the standard of the passages to be set as a unseen 5J : — - 

(!•) 

(^) uMtf *ku,ciL (Anwar ~i - Alimadi Press, Allah abaci)* 

(3) &***. ^09. x j^)^ by Maulvi Muhammad Ali Irani. 

(ty oM ^ by M. Abid Hasan Faridi (Sri Bam Mehxa 
and Company, Agra). 

Students who offer Persian are required to have such a knowledge 
of the etymology of the Arabic language as will enable them to explain 
all Arabic words and phrases which may occur in the text-books and in 
the books recommended for rapid reading in Persian* 

Note:.- — P ersian words must be written in Persian character. 

(d) Latin* 

Paper /.—(a) Prescribed Prose and Poetry. 

Text-books — 

L Caesar : De BeUo Gallico, Book I. 

2. Livy : Hannibalian War, Selections from Books XXI and 
XXII (Macmillan). 

3, Virgil : ^neid, III— Georgies IV. 

(б) Grammar. — Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar or Allen 5 s Latin 
Grammar is recommended. 

N.B. Questions on Grammar exclusively should be asked from the prescribed books 
a« lar as possible, and should carry about one-third of the total marks. 
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Paper 11 . — Translation, Composition and Unseen 

Composition will include translation into Latin of easy English 
sentences and also of a simple passage of continuous English Prose. 

Book prescribed — 

Junior Latin Composition, by J. Mathewson Milne (Harrap and Co.)* 
IL— COMMERCE. 

The examination will consist of two papers, each of three hours—- 
(a) one paper on Business or Commercial Practice and (b) one paper on 
either (i) Typewriting or (ii) Book-keeping. 

The following is the syllabus in each subject : — 

Business or Commercial Practice, 

Office routine. Drafting simple business and official letters, 
ore pa-ration of telegrams and cablegrams, includin g a knowledge of 
simple codes. Docketing, filing, copying and despatch of letters. 
Ordinary postal regulations, use of postal forms such as Money 
Order, V.-P. P. s Acknowledgment, Registration and insurance forms* 
Post- Office Savings Bank Accounts. Telephone. Simple duplicating 
and other labour-saving appliances. 

Meaning of ordinary commercial terms and abbreviations, Pre- 
paration of simple commercial documents such as indents, invoices, 
bills of exchange, promissory notes, statements of account. Nature 
and use of Bills of Lading and railway receipts. Simple banking 
transactions, involving the nature and use of cheques, deposit slips and 
pass books. 

Books recommended 

1* Extracts from Business Methods and Correspondence, by Arth ur ' 
Fieldhouse, 

2. Commercial Practice, by Roop Ram Gupta and X. L. Govil, 
Part I, (Messrs. Gautama Bros. & Co., Cawnpore). 

Typewriting. 

There will be no practical examination on the typewriter, but only 
a theory paper of two hours’ duration involving questions on — 

*(a) the mechanical construction of the typewriter ; 

551 Questions on the mechanism of the typewriter wiii be of a general nature, so that 
students who are acquainted with the mechanism of any of the more popular typewriting 
machines will be able to answer the questions (vide G. L. no. B-2773/VI— 3, dated September 
5, 1924, from the Secretary of the Board). 
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\°) cuspiay or matter, mcludmg headings and titles ; centering; 
contractions and abbreviations ; hyphenation ; punctil- 
io 1 * ■; stencil cutting ; adaptation of one or more cha- 
racters to represent characters not given on the key- 
board ; corrections ; erasures. 

There will also be a second paper of one hour's duration, consisting 
of type-copying of three manuscripts. 

Books recommended — 

1 . Pitman's or Remington's Typewriting Manual. 

2. Modern Theory and Practice of Typewriting, Parts I and II, 

hy S. R. Gupta and K. L. Agarwala (Gupta Brothers and Company, 
Khurja). 't:':. 

Book-keeping. 

Elementary theory of double entry book-keeping. Preparation 
.and keeping of the Cash Book, Bought and Sold Books, Returns 
Books, Bills Receivable and Bills Payable Books, Journal and 
.Ledger ; recording therein simple transactions involving purchases and 
•sales ; bills receivable and payable ; real, personal and nominal accounts 
.such as rent, salaries, interest, discounts, bad debts and depreciation. 
Drawing up the Trial Balance. Closing the Ledger, and preparing 
'Trading and Profit and Loss Accounts and Balance Sheet. Simp!© 
banking transactions involving the nature and use of cheques, deposit 
•slips and pass book, and preparation of Bank Reconciliation State- 
ments. The nature and use of Bills of Exchange and Promissory 
Notes. Petty Cash and Imprest Systems. 

Book recommended — 

Elementary Book-keeping, by Arthur Fieldhouse (Simpkin, Mar- 
shall and Co., Limited, London, E. C., 4). 


in.— SCIENCE (PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY). 

The examination will consist of two papers — one in Physics and one 
in Chemistry, each of three hours. 

Physics. 

Syllabus. 

Definition of Physics, measurements of length, area, volume, mass 
^and weight. The balance. Density, specific gravity. Principle of Archi- 
medes. The three states of matter. Pressure of air, simple barometer. 
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Heat. — Expansion of solids, liquids and gases, temperature, thermo- 
meters. maximum and minimum thermometers, clinical thermometer, 
melting and boiling points, conduction, convection and radiation, 
thermos-flask. Unit of heat, specific heat, change of state, latent 
heat. Easy calculations. 

Light. — Rectilineal propagation of light. Reflection, refraction, 
plane, concave, convex mirrors, concave and convex lenses and prisms. 
Position of object and image with easy calculations. The camera. 
Dispersion. 

Magnetism. — Attraction and repulsion, magnetization, terrestrial 
magnetism, magnetic meridian. The compass. 

Electricity. — Electrification by friction. Properties of a charged 
body. Conductors and insulators. The electroscope. Induction, 
The electrophorus. A simple cell, simple forms of primary cells, arrange- 
ment of cells in series and parallel, magnetic and heating effect of a 
current. The simple galvanoscope, simple explanation of the tele- 
graph, the electric bell, electric light. 

Sound. (Treatment to be simple and non -mathematical) — Waves 
on water surface, wave length, frequency, amplitude, transmission of 
sound. Velocity of sound in air and in water. The gramophone. 

Practical work. 

The following list of experiments indicates the minimum amount of 
practical work required to be performed by students. Other experi- 
ments of equal educational value may be substituted. The experi- 
ments should be performed individually as far as can be arranged. The 
teaching of theory should be fully illustrated by experiments and de- 
monstrations are to be considered an essential part of the teacher’s 
work. 

cha : fc g' vill S a list of the experiments to be performed and the date on which 
e f°> e 0 x ? erimen t should be maintained and hung in the labomtory 

General. — Determination of the relative density of— 

(а) bodies which float in water ; 

(б) bodies which sink in water ; 

(c) liquids. 

Use of the calipers. 

Determination of the radius of a wire by Archimedes 9 principle. 
Determination of the internal radius of a narrow tube. 
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. Principle of moments. 

.Light , — Reflection at a plane mirror. 

Focal length of a concave mirror. 

Refraction through a prism. 

Refractive index of glass and water. 

Focal length of a convex lens* 

M tut . — Cooling curve of water and wax or napthalene. 

Determination of the water equivalent of a calorimeter. 
Determination of Specific Heat. 

Determination of the Latent Heat of Ice. 

Determination of the Latent Heat of Steam. 

Magnetism . — Mapping out lines of force by a small magnet. 

Determination of the direction of the Magnetic 
meridian. 

Electricity. — Charging an electroscope by Conduction and Induction, 
The magnetic effect of a current on a magnetic 
needle. 

The electro-magnet. 

Books recommended 

1. Experimental Science for Indian Schools* by Gregory and 

Hodges (Macmillan). Rs. 3. 

2. An Oxford High School Physics* by A. D. Joshi (Oxford 

University Press). Rs. 3. 

The following books on Physics are recommended for teachers’ 
reference library : — * 

1. Every-day Physics, by H. E. Hadley (Macmillan & Co.). 

Rs. 4, or 

An Introduction to Physical Science, by Ivor B. Hart 
(Oxford University Press). Rs. 2. 

2. A Class Book of Physics, by R. A. Gregory and H. E. Hadley 

(Macmillan & Co.). Rs. 3-12. 

3. A Course of Physics, by Charles H. Draper (Blackie & 

Sons.) Rs. 3-12. 

4. An Elementary Physics, by K. C. Rhattacharya (Indian 

Press, Allahabad). Rs. 2. 

5. Matriculation Physics, Heat, Light and Sound (University 

Tutorial Press). 


; ..... 
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Chemistry. 

Definition of Chemistry. 

Common properties of matter : hardness, porosity, brittleness, 
•solid, liquid and gaseous states. Change of state. Melting and boiling 
points. 

Crystalline shape, effect of heat on common things. 

Solution in water. The above to b© studied with NaCl, KNO„, 
CaCO s , Na 2 CO s , CuS0 4 5H 2 0, FeS0 4 7H 2 O, ZnS0 4 7H 8 0, Fe, Zn, Sn, 
Mg, Pb, Hg, P, S, Shellac and linseed oil. 

Solution, melting, evaporation, distillation, filtration, solution in 
■water and alcohol. Water of crystallization. Slow and rapid eva- 
poration, saturated solutions. Crystallization studied from solutions 
in water and of melted sulphur. Distillation of water, mixtures, 
immiscible liquids. Elementary and compound substances. Non- 
metals and metals. Chemical symbols. Chemical action, the laws of 
definite proportion, atoms, molecules, atomic and molecular weights, 
valency, relation Detween equivalent and atomic weights. Simple 
formulae and equations. 

Study of air — Rusting of metals, oxidation, active and inactive 
■gases in air. Burning of phosphorus. Meaning of combustion, slow 
and rapid combustion studied with iron, magnesium, and phosphorus. 

Oxygen gas.; prepared from oxide of mercury and potassium 
chlorate. Important properties of oxygen gas. 

Acidic and basic oxides, acids, bases and salts. 

Preparation and properties of the following : — 

Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Ammonia, Chlorine, Hydrochloric acid, Nitric 
.•acid, Carbon dioxide. 

Carbon — -Properties and varieties. 

Action of carbon dioxide on animal and plant life. 

. Sulphur — Properties and varieties. 

Preparation and properties of sulphur dioxide and sulphuric acid, 
their preparation treated in a very elementary manner — sulphur dioxide 
by burning sulphur in air and by the action of hydrochloric acid on 
calcium sulphite, and sulphuric acid by the action of nitric acid on 
_ sulphur dioxide and water. 
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Study of Water — Actio 
Action of Sodium on 

Electrolysis of water. 

Notes.— 1. The detailed c 
practical work required to be p< 

ment of the syllabus for the guidance of teachers. They y 
ments of equal educational value. Practical work should be co- 
retical work and follow it consecutively, as far as i 
should be performed individually so far as can be arranged. 

2. A chart giving a list of the experiments to he performe 
each student completes each experiment should he maintame 
tory of each school recognized in Science (mde G. L. no. a /. 

riecemher 21, 1925, from the Secretary of the Board.) , , 

The use of stencils in answering papers in Science is no a ow 
(i Classes IX and X.) 

Classes IX and X win have 6 periods of Science per w«k-for « 
w. 2, working weeks i this gives a total of 162 penod, m class IX 


below indicates the minimum amount of 
ests a method of treat- 
substitute other experi- 
•ordinated with thetheo- 
possible. The practical experiment 


Minimum list of experiments which 
should be done by the pupils 
individually. 


Detailed syllabus, 


Subject. 


P.-of solutions of calcium chloride, 
of different strengths. 


Effect of dissolved sub- 
stances on 
point. 

Distillation, 
tion of water, 


Chemistry 


Puriffca- 


dine the element— sulphur, copper, 

mercury, zinc. To examine the 
unds, ferrous sulphate, copper 
te, lead oxide, mercury oxide and 
the elements, where possible. 


com- 


Elements 

pounds, 


Metals and non-metals, 
properties : — 

The atmosphere. Com- 
bustion, active and 
inactive air. 


Burning a candle m a oeu jar. 
sulphur, phosphorous. To me 
proportion of air used up wh 

stance burns in air. . 

To show iron will not rust m dry ai 
To measure the air used up wher 

in air. . 

To show increase m mass wnen 
and iron burn in air and wher 
in air— when a candle burns in air, 


Busting 


Increase in mass m 
rusting and burning. 

Explanation of above. 
Introduction of terms 
“Oxygen” aa< ^ 
rogeiu** 
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Minimum list of experiments wliicli 
should be don© by the pupils 
individually. 


Detailed syllabus, 


Subject. 


Preparation from mercuric oxide and potas? 
slum chlorate in small quantities and on 
large scale from manganese dioxide and 
potassium chlorate, its properties. 

To show loss in mass when potassium chic* 
rate is heated. 

Their basic and acidic properties. 

Properties, to find accurately percentage of 
nitrogen in air by pyrogallie acid (Lecture 
room.) 

Action of sodium on water. Action of mag- 
nesium on boiling water. Action of steam 
on iron (lecture room). Examination of ox- 
ide of iron formed. Increase in mass. Com? 
parison with iron rust. 


Oxygen 


sains' 


Metals and non-metals. 
Oxides . 

Nitrogen . Its use In 
the atmosphere. 

W ater not an element 


Resume of above. In- 
troduction of the term 
•* Hydrogen.” 
Preparation of hydrogen 
and its properties. 


Prom zinc and sulphuric acid. 

What happens to the zinc. What happens 
when hydrogen burns in air. Explosion of 
hydrogen with air. 

Electrolysis of water and its composition by 
volume. Action of hydrogen on the oxides 
of copper and iron when heated, (Lecture 
room). 

Properties and varieties. 

Formation when carbon or carbonaceous matter 
bums in air. 

Effects of acids on chalk. Examination of 
the gas, properties of gas obtained by the 
effect of strongly heating chalk Examina? 
tion of lime, difference between properties 
of chalk and lime, loss in mass on heating 
chalk. 

Formation of oxygen by plants (lecture room }» 


Carbon 


Demonstration lesson 


Carbonic acid 
Chalk. 


MSsumS of above, 
mal and plant life, 

Chlorine gas 


Preparation from manganese dioxide and hydro? 
chloric acid. Its properties. 

Preparation from sodium chloride and sulphuric 
acid. Its properties. 

Preparation from ammonium chloride and quick 5 
lime. Its properties. 

Effect of heat. 


Hydrochloric acid 


Ammonia 


Sulphur 


js. : 
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The books recommended for use in Chemistry are — 

1. Gregory and Hodges : Experimental Science for Indian Schools 
(Macmillan). 

2. Wilson and Hadley : A School Chemistry tor India (Oxford 
University Press). 

3. J. W. Mellor : Elementary Inorganic Chemistry (Longmans, 
Green and Company), 1930. 

4. An Elementary Chemistry for Indian Schools, Parts I and II, 
by K. C. Bhattacharya (Indian Press, Allahabad), 1929. 

IV.— AGRICULTURE. 

The examination will consist of two papers of three hours each. 

The first paper will be on the subject-matter in the syllabus up to 
and including sub-section (5) — Tillage ; and the second paper on the 
remaining portion. 

Syllabus. 

(1) Climatology. — Weather and seasons in the country and in the 
provinces. 

(2) Soils. — Soil-forming processes. 

Classification of soils on the basis of size of soil particles : — 

Gravel (kankar). 

Sand (bhur). 

Sandy loam (retili domat). 

Loam (Domat). 

Clay loam (matyar domat). 

Clay (matyar). 

Mechanical analysis of soils. — Determination of stones, gravels, 
sand and clay by simple sedimentation. 

Texture of soils. — Arrangement and size of particles of soil ; Specific 
gravity ; Pore space ; Surfaces exposed ; Friability, 

Organic matter in the soils. — Its sources and distribution and main- 
tenance. Its effect on soil. 

Soil water. — Its forms, its movements. 

Control of soil moisture. — Run-off losses ; Percolation ; Evaporation. 

Methods of checking the same. 
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Soil heat — Relation of heat to germination and growth. 3 rice 3 3 
of soil heat. Factors affecting soil temperature. Effect of colour 
radiation, convection and conduction. 

I 

(3) Irrigation and Drainage — 

Water requirements of plants. — Factors affecting transpiration. 

Wilting point. Conserving of moisture. Effect of excessive moisture. 

Sources of water for irrigation . — Rain, its annual and seasonal varia- ' 

tions ; wells, rivers, canals, tanks and bandhis. 

Types of simple water-lifts . — Persian wheel, chain pump, eharsa, 
baldeo balti, dhekli. 

Distribution of water . — Flow system ; Pucca and kachchachannels ; 

Planning and laving out of irrigation channels. 1 

Drainage . — Earth bunds. Conditions making drainage necessary. § 

Possible relation between irrigation and drainage. j 

(4) Manures and manuring . — Farm-yard manure. Oil-cakes * 

•green manuring, pcudretfce, preservation, application ; Chemical 

fertilizers. 

(5) Tillage. — Objects of tillage and description of principal imple- 
ments of tillage : — 

(a) Ploughs. j ( C ) Patela. 

( b ) Cultivators including | (d) Hand tools. 

harrows. 

(6) The Plant . — General description of a plant and its parts and 
the functions of each. Plant growth, substances necessary for plant 
growth, sources of those substances, storage and movements of 
food materials. Necessary conditions for the normal growth of a 
plant — air, heat, light and moisture. 

(7) Farm Crops . — Preliminary cultivation, sowing, weeding, irriga- | 

tion, manurial requirements, harvesting, storage, and marketing of 1 

the following crops : — 1 

Wheat, gram, rice, maize, jawar, arhar, cotton, mustard, sanai 
ambadi, potatoes, sugarcane, and vegetables. f 

(8) Farm Animals. — Buffaloes, cows and oxen, goats ; their care 

and maintenance. I 

(9) Patwari Papers— Limited to village maps, khasra, khafcaimi 1 

and khewat. § 
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Candidates are required to maintain note-books of all work done,, 
both, theoretical and practical These note-books should be inspected 
periodically and initialled by the teachers. They may be called for 
at the time of the examination. 

Candidates will undergo the following course of practical work in 
connexion with the above syllabus. 

1. Each student is required to keep records of the following facts 
noted in the school observatory : — 

(a) Rainfall, 

(b) Maximum and minimum temperature of air in shade. 

(c) Wind directions. 

(d) The time of occurrence of frost, fog, hail, dust-storm. 

(e) Afternoon temperature of black soil, light coloured soil.,, 

rolled soil, and mulched soil. 

2. Separation of stones, gravel, and fine soil by sieve. Weight 
of different soils in unit volume. Organic matter in soil and 
sub-soil, its power of absorbing moisture. Amount of percolation, 
of water in a unit of time through sand, clay and loam. Classi- 
fication of soils as clay, loam, sandy by sight and touch. 

3. Rough estimates of amount of water discharged in one hour 
by the different water-lifts in use. Amount of water discharged on 
fields by pucca, kachcha, and puddled channels. 

4. Results of applications of green manuring, farmyard manure, 
oil-cakes, ground bones, bone ash, potash, nitrate, applied to school 
garden plots. 

5. Use of farm implements. 

6 . Drawings of the following plants : — 

Juar, cotton, wheat, gram, potato and okra (bhindi). 

7. Records of notes of cultivation of at least one kharif crop, one- 
rabi crop, one garden crop, from the time of preparation of seed-bed 
to marketing, actually observed by the candidate. 

8. Description of local breeds of farm animals. Recognition 
of different feeding stuffs. 

General lay-out of farm buildings. 

Boohs recommended — 

1. Meston Readers, Parts 1 to 3, by K. S. M. A. Quyum. 

Krishi Shastra or Ilm Zarayat, by Tej Shanker Kochak, 
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3* Notes on Poultry-keeping in India, by Mrs. A, K. Fawkes. 

4. Tisdale*s Books on Dairying. 

5. Monthly Journals, Leaflets, and Bulletins issued by the United 
Provinces Agricultural Department. 

6. Lessons in Indian Agriculture, by D. Clouston (Macmillan & 

Co. f Ld.). ' * 

7. Rahbar Zarait, by T. S. Kochak, published by the author. 

Rs. 2-8. . 

8. Krishi Vigyan, Part I, by Sita Prasad Tiwari. 
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Materials . — Pastels, Paper, etc. (Reeves), obtainable from Messrs > 
J. N. Navalakhi & Co., Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. 

Pastels, Agra Penoil Factory, Tajganj, Agra. 

Geometrical Drawing. — (l) The theory and use of instruments 7 
especially of the protractor and Marquoise scale. 

(2) Plain block-letter writing. 

(3) The whole of practical plane geometry. 

(4) Drawing of scales, viz., scale of chords ; diagonal scale ; plane 
scale ; comparative scales (to be done in ink). 

Text-books recommended — 

1. Geometry, Plane and Solid (Morris), (Longmans, Green & Co.,. 
Bombay and London). 

2. New School of Art Geometry (Gill), (George Gill & Co., Minerva 
House, Warwick Lane, E. 0., London). . 

3. Roorkee Drawing Manual (Veale), (Roorkee Thomason College 
Book Depot, Roorkee). 

Materials . — School Geometry set (Reeves). 

Recommended for reference by teachers : — 

Modern Art Geometry for Schools and Colleges, by R. C. Singhal* 
N. R. E. C. Intermediate College, Khurja. 

VI.— MANUAL TRAINING. 

The examination will consist of one paper of three hours in Drawing 
and a practical examination of four hours in Woodwork. 

Syllabus. 

(1) Woodwork — 

(a) A series of models graduated in respect of the tool manipulations 
involved, to be made in wood, from working drawings 
(drawn in plan and elevations, conventional isometric 
projection) or from a given pattern in wood ; the con- 
struction of the models to involve the use of one or more 
of the following tools : — Jack Plane, Try Square, Marking 
Gauge, Marking Knife, Smoothing Plane, Tenon Saw, 
Bevel, Screw Driver, Firmer Chisel, Hammer, Mallet, 
Bradawl, Nail Punch, Compass, Firmer Gouge, Gimlet* 
Frame Saw, Spoke Shave, Brace and Bit, File. 
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The following joints at least should be included amongst the 
models : — 

Half-lap, Housing, Mortise and Tenon, Half-lap Dovetail, Box 
Dovetail, Edge-dovetail, Bridle, 

(b) The care and maintenance in good working condition of the 
above-mentioned tools, excluding saw setting and sharpen- 
ing. 

(2) Drawing — 

Drawing in plan and elevations of all models in the course and in 
conventional isometric projection of those of a rectangular shape. 

Notes. — 1. A scheme drawn up on the above lines is given below. Teachers 
need not keep strictly to the particular model mentioned in this scheme, but if any changes 
in the models are made these should not involve changes in the new tool manipulations 
employed. The course should, if possible, be commenced in class VII. 

2. Attention is invited to the suggestions for the teaching of Manual Training 
.ontained in Director of Public Instruction’s circular no. 2 of 1917-18. . 

♦Books recommended for the use of teachers — 

1. The Teacher’s handbook of Sloyd, by 0. Salloman. (George 
Phillip & Sons.) 6$. 

2. Manual Instruction ; Woodwork, by J. C. Pearson. (George 
Phillip & Sons.) 6s. 

3. McDougall’s Light Woodwork, by David Thomas. (Mc Dou- 
g all’s Educational Company, London.) Id. 

4. The Scholar’s Woodwork Class-book, by T. W. Berry. (Cassell 
& Co., London.) Is. 

5. Practical Drawing, by T. S. Usherwood. (Macmillan & Co.). 2s. 

6. Educational Handwork — Junior Course, by J. L. Martin and 
€. V. Manley. (Blackie & Sons.) Is. 6d. 

7. Educational Handwork — Intermediate Course, J. L. Martin 
and 0. V. Manley. (Blackie & Sons.) Is. 6d. 

8. Educational Handwork or Manual Training, by A. H. Jenkins 
(University Tutorial Press, Burlington House, Cambridge). 

9. The “ Self-help ” Course of Woodwork Exercise, by E. J. 
Andrews. (Charles and Dible, 10, Paternoster Square, London.) 2s. 
net. 

10. Handicraft in Wood and Metal, Shirley and Hooper (Bate- 
ford). Rs. 9, 

* In connexion with the books recommended for the use of teachers in this Prospectus it 
should be noted that there is in addition a number of books approved for the use of teachers 
generally {vide list of books approved for the use of teachers of Anglo- Vernacular and 
Vernacular bcnoola, dated July 31, 1916, and its supplements issued annually) 
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VII— A MODERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGE. g I 

French. |{ 1 

• There will be two papers of three hours each. ’ The first paper will 3 

consist of passages for translation from the Prescribed Text-books. ||| 

■questions on the Prescribed Text-books, and questions on Grammar. «{J 

The second paper will consist of Unseen passages and idiomatic phrases ■ ‘ *1 

for translation from French into English and vice versa. 

Books prescribed — 

L Ed. About : — Le Nez d 5 un Notaire. Macmillan’s Edition 
(Siepmann’s Series)* 

2. Du Gamp La Dette de Jeu (Cambridge University Press). 

3. Daudet : — Letters de mon Moulin [Edited by Bradly and Rieu 

(Clarendon Press)]. 

4. French Poetry for advanced students, by A. Watson Bain 
{Macmillan & Co.), of which poems numbered 1, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 

■31, 48 and 56 are prescribed. 

Grammar recommended — 

French ' Grammar (Sonnenschein’s Parallel Grammar Series) of 
-Heath’s Modem French Grammar (Harrap). 

Note. — T he vim voce examination has been dropped for the present. 

VIII.— DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

The examination will consist of two papers of three hours each. 

The first paper will contain questions on Physiology, Hygiene, House- 
hold Management, and Home-nursing. The second paper will consist 
of the practical examination in Sewing to be held at the same time as 
"the examination in written work. There will also be an oral test in 
First Aid and Home-nursing, and a practical test in Cooking. 

Marks. 

First paper . . # . . . , . 50 

Sewing ... . . . . . . 20 

First Aid and practical work in Home-nursing * . 30 

Candidates should be required to gain pass marks separately 
in — 

(a) First paper (Physiology, Hygiene, Household management 

and Home-nursing). 

(b) Sewing; First Aid with practical -work in home-nursing. 


v, 







Syllabus, 


As a basis for the teaching of Hygiene and Home-nursing there* 
should be a preliminary simple treatment of the following topics in 
Elementary Physiology : — 

The human skeleton, the organs of digestion, the circulation of 
the blood, the nervous system, respiration. 


L — Hygiene . 

Note. — Great importance should he attached to practical work wherever the subject ; 
admits of this. 

Air . — Composition of air, importance of pure air, impurities of' 
air, diseases caused by impure air, ventilation. 

Water. — Composition of water ; quantity of water required ; source 
of water-supply, springs, deep wells, surface wells, rivers, tanks ; how 
water is polluted ; how r to prevent pollution of water ; how to purify 
water ; boiling and filtering. 

Food. — Composition of food ; composition of good diet and its- 
importance ; preservation of food ; cooking of food ; drinks and con- 
diments. 

Personal Hygiene. — Cleanliness of body (hair, nails, teeth, etc.);, 
clothing ; exercise ; importance of temperance ; the use of fan , opium, 
and other drags ; spitting. 

Precautions against diseases . — Infectious diseases (small-pox, measl- 
es and diphtheria, etc.); colds and influenza; tuberculosis; enteric 
fever; dysentery and diarrhoea ; cholera; plague; malaria; itch;, 
leprosy ; ophthalmia (sore-eyes). 


Roller bandage, figure of eight as applied to knee, elbow, finger,, 
ear ; bandage for eye, nose, chin* Bleeding of different, kinds ; how 
to stop bleeding ; drowning ; burns ; scalds ; bruises ; sprains ; broken, 
bones; dislocation; carrying injured people ; fainting; sunstroke;, 
hysteria ; epilepsy ; suffocation ; foreign bodies in eye, ear, nose, and: 
throat ; bites of mad dogs ; signs of madness in dogs ; snake-bite ; 
stings. 


II.— First Aid. 
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III. — Home-nursing. 

Note. — N one of the work is to be purely theoretical. Practice must be given in every 
point which allows of practical work, 

1. Room . — Bed ; bedding ; furniture ; light ; warmth ; ventilation.. 

2. Nurse . — Health ; dress ; qualifications of a nurse. 

3. Duties of Nurse. — Administration of medicine ; pulse and. 
temperature charts ; bathing ; changing of garments and bedding. 

4. External Remedies . — Poultices; .plasters ; fomentations ; ice 
sponging ; baths ; temperature of baths. 

5. Food. — Kind of food and preparation ; way of giving. 

6. Infectious Illness. — Precautions during illness ; disinfection of 
room, clothing, and bedding after illness; use of disinfectants. 

7. Convalescence. — Occupations ; visitors ; rest, sleep and food* 

IF . — Care and training of children. 

Food, sleep, exercise, play, clothing, cleanliness, surroundings. 

V . — Household Management . 

A. — Choice of House. Furniture and Decoration. Distribution 
of rooms. Cleansing and care of house and furniture. Disposal dr 
refuse and sewage. Precautions against flies and mosquitoes. 

B. — Care of the kitchen. 

■ Preparation of simple food. 

Two of the following groups to be selected of which 
group (i) is compulsory : — 

(i) Preparation of roti } rice, dal and tarkari. 

(ii) Preparation and care of milk ; and making 

of sweets. 

(Hi) Preparation and care of meat. (One dish 
only required.) 

(iv) Preparation of preserves ( murahba ) and: 
pickles ( achars ). 

(7.—Duties of the mistress of household. 

Proper distribution of daily activities. Accounts and budgeting, 
of expenditure. 

VI. — Clothing. 

(i) Choice and care of clothing. 

(ii) Methods of washing and ironing cotton, woollen, and sil k 

materials. 

Note. — P ractical work should b© doae, 

(Hi) Sewing and cutting out. 
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A good standard of skill will be required in the various stitches that 
■•'are necessary in making up garments and in mending worn articles 
of clothing. 

Each candidate should select three of the following groups 
of which one must be (a), ( h ) or (c) : — 

(a) To draft, cut out to measurement and make up coat (achkan) 
or pyjama or shirt (kurta) or waistcoat for a man. 

(h) To draft, cut out to measurement and make up kurti or 
blouse or skirt or petticoat or pyjama for a woman. 

(c) To draft, cut out to measurement and make up frock or bonnet 

or pyjama or bandi for a child. 

(d) Drawn thread or crewel work or English- embroidery or 

chikan work or sulme sitare , 

(e) Spinning. 

(/) Weaving, 

Notes should be kept, if possible. Work in drafting what is done throughout the 
•year should be sent to the examiner in sewing. 

Nora. — As an indication of the soope and standard of instruction in hygiene and 
home-nursing teachers are referred to sections II, III and IV of Personal and Domestic 
Hygiene for the School and Home, by Mrs. Harold Hendley (Rai Sahib M. Gulab Singh 
& Sons, Lahore), also to Indian Manual of First Aid and Indian Home-nursing published 
by the Indian Council of the St. John’s Ambulance Association (Thacker, Spink & Co., 
Calcutta). 

Books for teachers 5 reference — 

1. Physiology, by T. Huxley. 

2. Tropical Hygiene, Lukis and Blackham (Thacker, Spink & Co.). 

3. Outline of Domestic Science (for Indian Readers), by Lilian 
rSawtell (Longmans, GreeA & Co.). 

4. Training of Children under five years. 

5. Child-welfare, by Dr. S. K. Mukerji (Indian Press, Allahabad). 

6. Domestic Science for High Schools in India, by Needham 
■ (Oxford University Press). 

7. Good House keeping (magazine). 

8. Home Nursing (St. John Ambulance Association, New Delhi). 


IX.— METAL WORK. 

The examination will consist of one paper of three hours in Drawing 
and Theory, and a practical test for four hours in Forging and Fitting 
Work. 
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Syllabus. 

(a) Practical work . — A series of models graded in respect of tool; 
manipulation to be made in metal from Working Drawings or from 
Patterns, and involving the use of Forge, Anvil, Vice, Tongs, Top and 
Bottom Tools, Drills, Hammers, Files, Stocks and Dies, etc. Exercises 
should include Drawing Down, Upsetting, Welding, Annealing, Harden- 
ing and Tempering, Rivetting, etc., and such objects as Punches (nail 
and centre), Scribing Knife, Nuts and Bolts, Rings, Chain Links, Hasp 
and Staple, Keys (for shafting), Coat Hook, Wall Bracket, Letter 
Weight, Calipers, Wall-Holdfast, Cold Chisels, Drills, etc. 

(b) Theoretical work . — Properties and uses of different metals, Iron 
(malleable and cast), Steel, Brass, etc. Sections and weights of above. 
Length calculations, Working heats, Care and maintenance of tools, 
forge, etc. 

(c) Drawing . — In orthographic projection of all models made during 
the course. 

Books recommended . — 

1. Smithy and Forge, Crane, approximate price Rs. 2. (Pub- 
lishers, Crosby Lockwood.) 

2. Smith’s Work, Hashxck, Rs. 2. (Cassels.) 

3. Educational Handwork, Jenkins, Rs. 3 (University Tutorial 
Press). 




General book-binding materials, threads, tapes, covers, edges, 
■tops, backings in various materials, cloth, leather, vellum. 
Adhesives, manufacture «nd use. Forms of binding, cloth, paper, 
quarter and half leather. 

Decorative materials, gold leaf, silver-leaf, inks, colours and 
•varnishes. 

Tools and appliances (6) : —Guillotine, Stitching Frame, Punch- 
ing Frame, Backing Press, Standing Press, hand working tools, 
hammers, punches, scissors, needles, knives, embossing tools, etc. 

Practical ( c ) : — Folding and cutting papers to various sizes. 
Sewing by various methods including section, and Tanni SilaL 
Rounding and backing, covers and corners in cloth, leather, etc. 
Simple decoration of book covers by tooling, embossing and 
colouring on various materials, lettering and gilding. The repair 
and re-backing of old books, care of books, preservation and 
:repair. 

Books suggested (a) for teachers— Book-binding and the 

Care of Books by John Hogg, 

(h) for students— Book-binding, by Cassels. 

XII.— SPINNING AND WEAVING. 

The examination will consist of one paper of three hours and 
.a practical examination (including oral test) not exceeding four 
hours. 

Syllabus — 

Spinning — (a) Theory, 

1. A brief survey of the principles of seed selection, land 
preparation, cultivation, growth, distribution, ginning and market- 
ing of cotton. 

2. Types and classes of the different cottons grown in the 
various parts of the world with particular reference to Indian- 
grown cottons. The utilisation of all classes of cotton for the 
various kinds of cloth. 

3. The physical properties of cotton, structure, length, diameter 
•and colour of the different varieties. 

4. The preparation of the cotton fibre for hand spinning, hand 
rginning and cleaning. 
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5. Spinning by the spinning wheel. The principles of hand 
drawing, twisting and winding -in comparison with various tv 
of spinning wheel. 

6. The qualities and usefulness of well-spun yarn. The effect 
•of spinning on the preparatory and weaving processes. 

7. Methods of disposal of yarn, 

8. A brief survey of other raw materials used in spinning such 
•■■as wool, silk, waste silk. 

Spinning — ( b ) Practical. 

The spinning wheel and its manipulation, three principles in 
operation, viz., drawing, twisting and winding. 

Weaving — (a) Theory . 

1. Its numeration and explanation of the different forms in 
which yarn is supplied to the weaving section for making into 
cloth, er.g., cops, hanks, cones, cheeses, etc. 

2. Winding on the “ Charkha 55 and methods adopted when 
winding from the forms mentioned above. The necessity of good 
winding and also of the traverse showing how badly-made bobbins 
.•affect the subsequent processes. 

3. Warping and its object. The methods used, such as single- 
end multiple and Ball-warping machine in the making of warps 
for the loom. 

4. Sizing and its necessity. The common ingredients used and 
the methods of application to the yarn. The effect of faulty 
sizing and application in the after processes. 

5. Methods used in the running-off of warps on the weaver’s 
'beam. 

6. Drawing in, its necessity, object and manipulation, Healds 
•and Reeds, Drawing-in-implements. 

Weaving “ Gaiting ” the warp in the loom. Explanation of 
the three main motions, viz., shedding, picking, beating- 
up. Shedding as done by pedals and applied to the 
various types of cloth. The manipulation of the pedals, 
picking and how it is done. Beating-up to produce 
different thickness or fineness of cloth. Description of the 
parts in a sley ; shuttle, pickers, shuttle boxes and all 
sundry parts. 
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Calculations : — The system of counting yarns — cotton, wool, 
silk, etc. 

The testing of counts, folding of yarns, quantity of warp and 
weft in a piece of cloth. Head knitting, reeds and 
warping. 

Designing : — The standard weaves such as plain, twill, satins, 
combination and re-arrangement of these weaves, stripes, 
mock lenos and similar cloths. Analysis of these cloths 
with drafting and lifting plans. 

The make up and marketing of the above. 

Finishing of cloths. 

Weaving — (b ) Practical 

The making of warps by the “ single,” !t multiple ” and “ Ball 
warp ” methods — Winding on to warp bobbins and also weft-pirns. 
Sizing of yam by hank and in ball warp. “ Running-off ” of warps 
on to plains, drills, twills and simple tie-up designs. 

Books suggested for teachers’ use and students’ reference : 

1. Cotton Spinning, Vol. I, by W. S. Taggart (Macmillan). 

2. Cotton Weaving and Designing, by J. T. Tayler (Long- 

mans). 

3. Hand-loom Weaving, by L. Hooker (Pitman). 

XIII.— GENERAL SCIENCE (PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY AND BIOLOGY), 

There will be two papers of three hours each as follows 
1st Paper — Physics and Chemistry. 

2nd Paper-Biology and Chemistry. 

. ^ 0TE Eaoh pa P 3r wiU consist of eight questions three of which will be in Chem- 
istry.) 

Syllabus — 

(It is assumed that candidates taking General Science have com- 
pleted the Science course laid down for the Upper Middle section as. 

questions may be asked from this course also in the Hi gh School 
Examination.) 

I. — Physics , 

Pressure at different depths in liquids. Density. Specific 
Gravity. Archimedes’ Principle and its applications. Flotation (Ships,, 
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Airships, Balloons, Icebergs). Air -pressure. Effects of air pres- 
sure. Syringe. Simple water pump. How the pressure of the air 
is measured . Barometer movements and weather , Action of the foot- 
ball and bicycle pumps. Bicycle valve. Kites, aeroplanes. Steam 
pressure. Force on piston of steam engine. Simple manometer,. 

Rectilinear propagation of light. Candle-power. Plane mirrors. 
Laws of reflection. Images in spherical mirrors (no formulae). 
Refraction. Magnifying glass. Simple ideas about the principles 
and use of Camera. Dispersion and colour. 

Electrification. Electroscope. Conductors and insulators. 
Magnets. Polarity. Earth’s Magnetism. Compass needle. Cells 
and batteries. Electro -Magnet. Simple explanation of the tele- 
graph and the electric bell. Simple galvanoscope. Heating and 
chemical effects of a current. 

Sources of heat. Expansion of solids, liquids and gases. 
Effects of expansion ; platinum and glass. Thermometers. Air and 
clinical thermometers. Freezing mixtures. Transference of heat, 
Davy’s safety lamp. Winds. Cold nights with cloudless sky. 
Thermos-flask. Units of heat. Specific heat. Latent heat (no 
calculation). Cold on evaporation. Heat on compression. Humidity. 
Change of volume on melting. Boiling of liquids ; vapour pressure ; 
steam engine, 

II. — Chemistry * 

Solutions in water and other liquids. Crystallization. Slow and 
rapid evaporation. Saturated solutions. Elements, compounds and 
mixtures. Study of atmosphere. Oxygen and Nitrogen. Com- 
bustion; slow and rapid. Flame. Water. Properties of Hydrogen. 
Ammonia. Limestone. Sodium carbonate and caustic soda. Hard 
and soft waters. Acids. Bases. Salts. Chemical symbols. Conser- 
vation of mass. Carbon : properties and varieties. Carbon dioxide. 
How plants use air. Respiration. Coal gas. Sulphur : properties and 
varieties. Sulphur dioxide. Chlorine. Hydrochloric acid. Phos- 
phorus. Matches. Common salt. Properties of metals, non-metals. 
Alloys. Simple ideas of the properties of iron and steel. Petroleum : 
sour ces and use . Soap . Glass . 


0 
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III . — Biology . 

Life of Animals , based on the frog. 

- Internal parts and their work 
Circulatory system and blood 
Lungs and breathing. Kidn 
sensation and special senses, 
support. Reproductive syste 
history of the frog. 

Elementary physiology of the human body . 

General survey of the animal kingdom,— 111 
local animals. 

Life of plants based 
forms of plants : trees. 

.green plants, 
faeture of food 


-External parts and their work . 
Digestive system : food, and digestion, 
work oi blood and need for circulation, 
ys and excretion. Nervous system : 
Muscles and movement. Bones and 
i and reproduction. Habits and life 


mainly on mustard (or bean pit 
9 herbs, climbing 
Parts of the plant and their work, 

; loss of water to air. Stem 
food ; support of leaves. Root : collecting wa 
soil i Holding the plant in position. Storage of 
nation, fertilization, fruits, and the scattering 
plant in the seed ; germination. Production of ] 
and roots. 

General survey of the plant kingdom.— Illustrated n: 
plants. 

The value of plants and animals to man . — Rood, 
power, building materials, medicines, pleasure, scaver 
materials (dogs, jackals, cows, bacteria, fungi). 

Animals and plant that are harmful to man . 

(1) That feed on man and animals : ticks, lice, f 
mosquitoes, intestinal worms. 

(2) That feed on plants : destruction of plants 1 

(3) That cause disease in man and animals : anin 
(malaria parasite, kala azar, hookworm) and bacteria (cl 

small-pox, tuberculosis, rabies, etc.). 

(4) That cause diseases in plants : parasitic fungi (mildews, smuts 

jcusts, etc.). J 
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(5) That carry disease, insects (flies, fleas, sandflies, mosquitoes), 
fats, 

(6) That destroy property : rats ; white-ants ; beetles, bacteria 
and molds in food ; wood-rotting fungi, etc* 

(7) Control of parasites, disease-producing organisms and other 
pests ; by nature (birds and insect-eating insects) and by man* 

l F . — Practical work . 


minimum 


The following list of experiments indicates the minimum 
amount of practical work required to be done by each student. 
Other experiments of equal educational value may be substi- 
tuted* It should be possible for most teachers to get their students 
to perform additional experiments. The experiments should be 
performed individually as far as can be arranged. The teaching of 
theory should be fully illustrated by experiments and demonstrations 
which are to be considered an essential part of the teacher’s work. The 
course in Biology will not require extensive expenditure on equipment 
and materials. Practically all materials can be collected from the local 
fauna and flora. No microscopic work is expected to be done indivi- 
dually by the pupils ; only that may be done by demonstration on 
the part of the teacher, when he believes it will. add to the effec- 
tiveness of the work* • 

ETote. — -A chart giving a list of tho experiments to be performed and the date 
on welch each student completes each experiment should be maintained and hung In 
the laboratory at each school recognised in General Science. 

Physics . 

To show that the weight of a floating body is equal to the weight 
of the liquid displaced (using a loaded test tube in a graduated jar 
with different liquids). 

Determination of the radius of a wire by Archimedes* Principle* 

Determination of the relative density of (a) bodies which sink in 
water, (6) liquids. 

To measure (a) the pressure of the lungs, (6) gas supply (if am ). 

Reflection at a plane mirror. 

Focal length of (a) concave mirror, ( b ) convex lens by parallel rays 
method. 


I 
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determination oi the apparent expansion of water (by beating 
water in a flask and noting rise in level of surface.) 

To compare heat required to melt ice and to boil water. 

To show that the loss of heat of one body is equal to the gain of heat 
in another. 

To map lines of force by a small magnet charging an electroscope. 

Magnetic effect of a current. 

Chemistry. 

To observe the action of water on sodium, sodium chloride-, 
potassium nitrate, sodium carbonate, copper sulphate. 

Crystallization of a salt. 

To observe the action of heat on potassium nitrate, calcium carbo- 
nate, copper sulphate, iron, zinc, tin, lead, mercury, sulphur, phos- 
phorus. 

To determine the change in weight due to oxidation when a subs- 
tance is sufficiently heated in air. 

To find the proportion of oxygen and nitrogen in air. 

To prepare oxygen from potassium chlorate and study its proper- 
ties. 

To prepare hydrogen from zinc and sulphuric acid and study its 
properties . 

To prepare chlorine irorn manganese dioxide and hydrochloric acid 

To prepare hydrochloric acid from sodium chloride and sulphuric:" 
acid. 

To prepare ammonia gas from ammonium chloride and quicklime 
and study its properties. 

To prepare carbon dioxide from limestone and hydrochloric acid 
and study its properties. 

To find the volume of oxygen given off by heating 15 grams of 
potassium chlorate. S 
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Biology . 

Observation of living frogs ; habits and mode of life. 

Demonstration of more important features of the internal parts* 
Students should sketch easier parts. 

Observation of life history in the field and in the laboratory. 

Demonstration of common representatives of the animal kingdom, 
'Students should be encouraged to collect materials ; should be deve- 
loped as a museum activity. 

Collection and sketching of common plant forms. 

Study and sketch of parts of plants. 

’’Simple experiments, mainly demonstrations, to show accumulation 
of food (starch) in leaves exposed to light. That water is lost through 
the leaves. That plants require a continuous supply of water. That 
water rises through the stem. That C0 2 is given off during respira- 
tion. That plants grown in darkness are not green, but become 
green upon exposure to light. Process of germination ; study and 
sketch (bean, chana and castor bean). 

Demonstration of common representatives of the plant kingdom. 
'The project to b© developed as for animals. 

Observation and collection of insects that feed on cultivated plants . 

Collection of fungus diseases of plants, especially of crop plants; a 
.study of the damage they cause. 

Animals that carry disease ; their habits and life histories. 

Observation and study of plants and animals that destroy pro- 
perty. 

Control of bacteria, by heat, drying, chemicals. 

Examination of the breeding places of mosquitoes, flies, rats. 
Experiments to show means of destruction. 

Books suggested — 

(1) Gregory and Hodges — Experimental Science for Indian 

Schools (Macmillan). 

(2) Parsons— Everyday Science, 

(3) Marie Stopes — Human Body (Gill, London). 5s. 

(4) Green and Potter— Biology by discovery (J. M. Demt & 

Sons, Ltd., London). 5s. 

{ 5 ) Whitehouse — Assignments. 




APPENDIX. 

A note on the General Science Oourse for the guidance of teachers 
xhe course m General Science consists of Physics, Chemistry and 

and XeTh “ ““f *° aWaken the iaterest of J^ung students in 

them mte ^ apP?eciati0xl of ^d life around 

d • 11 thls S eileral purpose in view, the syllabus is mainly 

M P , 1V6 a “ d aU quantitative relations are omitted. The teacher 
s ould keep tms main purpose of the syllabus in mind in presenting 
tno different sections of the subject and emphasize the part these 
sciences play m modern life. In Biology the teacher should 
emphasize tne life-functions of frog and man rather than details of 
s iuctuie ; m plants, it is not the shapes and hinds of structures that 
should be emphasized, but the fact that the plant is a living organism 
How animals and plants obtain their food, breathe, re-act to their 
surroundings and reproduce their life rather than elaborate details 
ot structure is the important thing. 

Practically every item of the^syllabus can be illustrated by a 
simple experiment and students should be encouraged to learn the 
subject more from direct experience and demonstration rather than 
by reading books alone. The teacher is recommended carefully to 
prepare his material and experiments before their demonstration in 
the class and induce students to write out notes of what they have 
seen. These notes supplemented by reading of suitable books must 
form the basis of bis knowledge of the subject. 

The syllabus lays down a list of experiments in each section 
w uc the student is expected to carry out himself. This does not 
110OTW, limit the teacher's freedom of suggesting additional enperi’- 
ments m any section. The student in the practical room should, in. 
ac , rave free access to material or apparatus and might be allowed 
wherever possible, to repeat for himself the experiments which were 
siiown m the class room. * 
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DIPLOMA EXAMINATION IN INDIAN MUSIC, 


There will be one paper of two hours’ duration and a practical 
examination, 

Marks are allotted as follows : — 

Marks. 

Theory paper. . .. . . ..30 

Practical examination . . . . 70 

Pass marks in the total of Theory and Practical shall be 33 per 
cent. 

Courses of study . — * 

Theory. 

Definitions and explanations of the following technical terms : — - 

Sangeeta, Swara, Sudha Swara, Vikrit-swara, Saptaka, Aroha and 
Avaroha, Alankara, Raga, Thata, Sampoorna Saga, Shadava Saga, 
Oudava Saga, Vadi, Samvadi, Anuvadi, Vivadi, Poorva Saga, Uttara- 
raga, Matra, Laya, Tala, Alapa, Tan, Pakarh, Dhrupad, Khyal, 
Tapp a and Tliumri. 

Practical. 

(а) Swaragyan. 

(б) One Sargam, One Lakshan geeta and one classical song in 

each of the following Sagas : — 

Bilaval, Khamaj, Yaman, Kaphi, Asavari, Bhairavi, Bihag, 
Desh, Bhimpalasi, Piloo, Bhupali, Brindabani Sarang, 
Bhairav and Bageshwari. 

(c) Tritala, Dadra, Jhaptala, Ektala, Chautala, Teevra, Kaharva, 
Deepchandi, and their Boons (double measure). 

The following text-books are recommended : — 

For Theory— The Shastra Pravesh, 2nd, 3rd and 4th parts, pub. 
lished by the Harris College of Hindustani Music. 

For Practical Music— Selections of relevant Sagas and Songs from 
Sangit Balbodh by Pandit Yishnudigambar Paluskar or from the 
Kramika Series, Parts, I, II and III by Pandit V. K Bhatkhande. 
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INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION. 

&^f a ^ t ) SmatiT8qQe36iOMWmbeseti11 aU question papers for the Intermediate 

The following grouping of subjects is approved for the guidance of 
students and teachers. The subjects have been sogrouped that, while 
providing a sound general education, suitable as an introduction to 
University studies, they should also fit the students to enter upon 
ingher specialized courses in technical and professional institutions 
General Arts— Mathematics, Economics, *Civies, Geography. 

Drawing, a Modern Indian or European Language,” 
Logic, a Classical Language, History and Allied 
Geography, Histories of Greece and Rome and Allied 
Geography. ( Any three should be taken ) 

General Science. Mathematics, Drawing, Chemistry, Physics, Bio- 

i°gy, Geography, Economics. (Any three should be 
taken.) 

For Medicine. Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 

For Engineering. Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry 
Far Teaching. -( 1) History, Civics and Geography. 

(2) History, Geography and Mathematics. 

(3) History, Geography and (Physiology, Hygiene 

and Child-Study) (women students). 

(4) Geography, Mathematics and (Physiology, Hy- 

giene and Child-Study) (women students). 

(5) Geography (or Mathematics), Biology and 

(Physiology, Hygiene and Child°-Study) 

( women students ). 

(6) History, Geography and Economics. 

(7) Mathematics, Geography and Economics (or 

Drawing). 

(8) Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry. 

(9) Mathematics, Physics and Biology. 

(10) Chemistry, Physics and Biology. 

(11) Biology, Physics (or Chemistry) and Drawing.. 

• Students taking Oivies are advised also to take Eistory. 
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(12) (Physiology, Hygiene and Child-Study), a. 
Classical Language and History or Geography 
or Mathematics (women students ). 

(13) (Physiology, Hygiene and Child-Study), Draw- 
ing and Biology or Geography or a Classical 
Language (women students ). 


ENGLISH. 

There will be one paper of three hours on the prescribed Prose 
course and a second paper of three hours on the prescribed Poetry 
-course ; and in each paper there will be one question on “ Unseen n 
passages. The prose paper will contain one or more prose unseens and 
the poetry paper will contain one or more poetical unseens. 

A third paper of three hours will include (a) translation from a 
Modern Indian Language into English, and (b) an essay on easy 
subjects of general interest. The latter will include among the 
alternatives descriptive or narrative subjects. In the case of can- 
didates who offer English as their mother-tongue, the third paper 
■will consist of an Essay, together with questions on English Com- 
position and on the History of English Literature from 1500, as in 
Hudson’s Outline of English Literature (Bell & Co.). 

Notes. — ( 1) In the case of books prescribed for detailed study candidates will be 
expected to show a close familiarity with the text, including meaning of words, construe- 
taon of sentences, historical and other allusions, as well as knowledge and understanding 
of the subject-matter. They should be able to indicate contexts and to paraphrase and 
explain any difficult passages in simple and correct English. 

(2) In the case of books prescribed for general study detailed knowledge of the text 
will not be required, but candidates will be expected to show that they have read the course 
with intelligence and with some appreciation. 

Boohs 'prescribed — 

Prose — (a) For detailed study — 

1. Pleasures of English Prose, by Gokal Chand (Indian Press, 
Ltd., Allahabad), (omitting Dafoe ; Fielding ; De Quincey ; Cunning- 
iiame Graham; and Robert Lynd). Rs. 2. 

2. Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield (abridged edition, the Indian 

Press, Ltd., Allahabad). 

(b) For general study — - 

1. George Eliot’s Silas Marner (Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad). 

2. Short Stories, by Buchan (Nelson). 
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P oetry — (a) For detailed study — 

1. Tennyson — Enoch Arden. 

2. The following poems from the 1928 edition of Palgrave’s 

Golden Treasury, with additional poems (Oxford Univer 

sity Press, Indian edition) are prescribed : 

Shakespeare — “ When to the sessions of sweet sileni 
thought.” 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, noi 
boundless sea.” 

Keats — “ La Belle Dame Sans Merei.” 

Milton — “ On his blindness.” 

“ Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in Arms.” 
Tennyson— “ Ring out, wild bells.” 

“ Tears, idle tears.” 

“ Tiie splendour falls on castle wails.” 
Wordsworth — “ The world is too much with us.” 

“ Upon Westminster Bridge.” 

Browning — « Prospice.” 

W. E. Henley—” Out of the nigh t.” 

Robert Bridges—” Nightingale. ” 
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MATHEMATICS* 

There will be three papers of three hours each ; one paper in Algebra*., 
and Trigonometry, a second in Mensuration and Analytical Geometry, , 
and a third on Elementary Dynamics and Statics. 

(1) (a) Algebra . — Quadratic equations involving two or more un- 
known quantities ; the theory of quadratic equations and of expressions 
of the second degree ; surds and imaginary expressions ; arithmetical, 
geometrical and harmonica! progressions ; permutations and combina- 
tions ; theory of indices and logarithms ; proof of binomial theorem for 
a positive integral index and the use of binomial and exponential- 
theorems for any index. 

(b) Trigonometry.— Including solution of triangles and simple prob- 
lems on inscribed, circumscribed, and escribed circles. 

(2) (a) Analytical Geometry Straight line, pair of straight lines, 
circle (including radical axis and pole. and polar) ; equation to para- 
bola in form y i =4 ax and simple properties deduced therefrom ; simple, 
properties of tangents and normals to the ellipse deduced from the - 
equation ^ + ^ 2 — 1. (Oplique, cartesian and polar co-ordinates will 
not be required.) 

(6) Mensuration of Solids. — Surfaces and volumes of parallelepipeds 
and right prisms, pyramids, circular cylinders and cones, spheres and 
spherical segments ; frusta of pyramids, cones and spheres. 

The use of Trigonometry and Logarithms will be permitted in solving 
numerical examples. 

(3) Dynamics and Statics . — Velocity, composition of velocities ; 
relative velocity ; acceleration, rectilinear motion under unif orm acce- 
leration, composition of accelerations ; Newton’s Laws of motion ; rec- 
tilinear motion under gravity in a vertical and down an inclined plane ; 
motion of two masses connected by a string passing over a pulley ; pro- 
jectiles ; direct impact of smooth bodies ; definition and calculation 
of kinetic energy ; co-planar forces, parallel and non-parallel, and their 
composition ; equilibrium of a body under three forces ; moments ; con- 
ditions of equilibrium of a body under a system of co-planar force 
and simple examples ; centre of gravity ; friction ; work and power ; 
simple machines (lever, balance, system of pulleys, wheel and axle). 

Note. The use of stencils and slide rule in answering questions in Mathematics 
is not allowed. 
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The following books are suggested (not prescribed) in addition to 
more elementary text-books 

L Scil001 Algebra, H. S. Hall, Parts I— TTT , 

2. School Algebra, Part II, by Paterson (Clarendon Press) 

3. Elementary Algebra, Part II, by P. Ross (Longmans). 

millan) Algebra ’ Cha P ters XVH, by Hall and Knight (Mao- 

5. Hall and Steven’s School Geometry, Part VI. 

0. Elements of Analytical Geometry, Part I, by Wanchoo 
(Indian Press, Ltd., Allahabad). 

7. Co-ordinate Geometry, by Smith or Loney (Macmillan), 

8. Elements of Statics and Dynamics, by Loney (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press). 

9. Intermediate Trigonometry, by C. C. Ghosh (Macmillan). 

10. Plane Trigonometry, Part I, by S. L. Loney (Macmillan). 

11. Tutorial Algebra, by Briggs ") 

and Bnan .. _ 

. S * ati0S ’ ' ' by Brigg " ( $“J rsit3, ™*>rial 

13. Tutorial Dynamics, by Briess ! 

and Brian . . “ i 

14. Algebra for Intermediate Colleges, by M. A. Butt (Indian 
Press, Ltd., Allahabad). 


CHEMISTRY. 

of eaehS7e C “b1ett! eS m uteTS^and^d! “ W ° U as P raotieal P«* 

mistry is not allowed.) and shde rule m Bering papers in Che- 

. There will be two papers of three hours each and a practical examin- 
ation. The first paper will include metals and non-metals and the 
second paper general Chemistry and organic Chemistry. 

The following syllabus is prescribed 

The course for the High School Examination of 1934 with the fol- 
lowing additions : — 

Elementary and compound substances, mixtures, solution, chemical 
action, the laws of definite and multiple proportions, simple methods 
of the determination of equivalent weights, atoms, molecules, atomic 
•and molecular weights, vapour density, the atomic theory and 
-Avogadro’s hypothesis, combination of gases by volume. 



Valency, relation between equivalent and atomic weights, simple 
methods of determination of atomic weights, Oolong and Petit’s law*. 
Boyle’s law, Charles’ law, vapour pressure, diffusion. 

Chemical symbols, formula© and equations, calculations of an easy 
nature. 

Oxidation and reduction. 

Elementary ideas as to the nature of dissociation in gases and elec- 
trolytic dissociation theory. 

The outlines of the Periodic law studied from elements prescribed in 
the courge. 

Preparation and important properties of the following elements and 
compounds and proofs of the composition of the compounds marked* : — * 

Hydrogen, oxygen, water*, ozone, hydrogen dioxide, nitrogen, the 
atmosphere*, the effects of animal and vegetable life upon its composi- 
tion, ammonia*, nitric acid and nitrates, nitrous acid and nitrites, 
nitrous* and nitric* oxides, nitrogen peroxide, carbon, carbon* dioxide, 
carbon* monoxide, elementary ideas about combustion and structure 
of flame, coal gas, chlorine, hydrochloric* acid, chlorides, chlorine- 
peroxide, chloric acid and chlorates, bromine, iodine, their hydracids- 
and salts. 

Sulphur, ^hydrogen sulphide, *sulphur dioxide and trioxide,, 
sulphuric acid and the sulphates, sulphurous acid and sulphites. 

Phosphorus, hydrogen phosphide, chlorides of phosphorus, phos- 
phorus trioxide and pentaoxide, orthophosphoric acid. 

Silica, silicates of Na, K & Ca, glass. 

Sodium, potassium, their hydroxides, chlorides, nitrates, carbo- 
nates, sulphates. 

Calcium, strontium, barium, and their oxides, carbonates, sul- 
phates, chlorides, nitrates. 

Magnesium, its oxide, chloride, sulphate, carbonate and nitrate.. 

Lead, its chloride, sulphate, nitrate and acetate. 

Copper, the outlines of its metallurgy, its oxides, chlorides, sul- 
phate, nitrate and sulphides. 

Iron, the outlines of its metallurgy, its oxides (FeO, Fe 2 O s , Fe 5 0 4 )^ 
chlorides, sulphates and sulphides. 

Zinc, its oxide, chloride, carbonate and sulphate. 

Mercury, oxides, chlorides, nitrates, sulphide. 

Aluminium, oxide, chloride, sulphate. 



Arsenic, hydride, oxides, sulphides. 

Antimony, hydride, oxides, chlorides, sulphides. 

Tin, oxides, chlorides, sulphides. 

Silver, oxide, hydroxide, chloride, bromide, iodide, nitrate and 
sulphate. 

Organic : — 

A. The preparation, typical properties and structural relation- 
ship of the following compounds — • 

Methane, ethane, ethylene, acetylene, chloroform, iodoform. 

Methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and ether. 

F ormaldehyde, aceraldehyde, and acetone a 

Formic acid unci acetic acid. 

Ethyl acetate and methyl acetate. 

Acetamide, acetyl chloride, acetic anhydride. 

Methylamine. 

B. — The simpler properties of the following 

Glycerol, oxalic acid, tartaric acid, fats, soaps (and saponifica- 
tion), starch, cane sugar, grape sugar (and fermentation), 
urea, benzene, nitrobenzene, phenol, aniline, benzoic acid, 
proteins. 

Practical Work. 

Students will be examined in Practical Chemistry. 

Students are expected to perform the following experiments in the 
a ora ory. An account of each experiment must be written by the 
student m a special note-book, which will be liable to examination 
y e examiners. This note-book should be kept in the charge of the 
a oratory instructor and each account of an experiment should be 
■signe y im. The Principal of a College will be responsible for tho 
production of this note-book when demanded by the proper author!- 

The practical course is as follows 

JJSSF* wovk “ " re,3Uire,J for * be Higb Sch0 °' w 
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2. Analysis of simple salts soluble in water or hydrochloric acid 
composed of acids and bases mentioned in the following list : — 

Ag, Pb, Hg, Cu, Cd, Bi, As, Sb, Sn, Fe, Al, Or, Ni, Co, Zn, Mn, 
Mg, Ca, Sr, Ba> Na, K, NH 4 , Cl, Br, I, C10 s , S0 4 , S0 8 , NO,, N0 2 , 
P0 4 , S, C0 3 , C 2 0 4 , acetate (dry and wet methods ). 

3. Preparation and purification of simple salts involving no 
■.special difficulty. 

4. (a) Simple gravimetric experiments, such as change in mass on 

oxidation of magnesium and on heating barium chloride, 
sodium bicarbonate, or ferrous ammonium sulphate. 

(b) Simple volumetric exercises such as preparation of standard 
solutions by weighing (Na 2 Co s , Oxalic acid, etc,) and esti- 
mation of alkali and acids by titration, 

5. Determination of melting and boiling points, 

0. Qualitative detection of nitrogen, sulphur, and one of the 
halogens, alone or together, in an organic compound. 

Books suggested — - 

1. Shenstone : Inorganic Chemistry. (Arnold). 

2. J. W. Mellob : Introduction to Inorganic Chemistry 

(Longmans). 

3. Roscoe and Habden : Inorganic Chemistry for advanced 

students. 

4. A Class-book of Organic Chemistry, by J. B. Cohen. 

fi. Organic Chemistry, Part I, by Perkin and Kipping. (W. and 
E. Chambers). 

fi. Bonington’s Class-book of Chemistry, Parts 1—4. 

7. Holmyabd’s Inorganic Chemistry. (Arnold). 6s 9 6d. 

8. Holmyaed : Practical Chemistry. (Bell & Sons, Ltd.). 4 

•9. Osceoet : Inorganic Chemistry for Upper Forms. (Bell & 
Sons, Ltd.). 6s. 6d. 

.10. Malvea : Practical Chemistry for Intermediate Colleges. 
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PHYSICS, 

(N ,B. — Candidates will be required to pass ia the theoretical as well as practical part 
*of each Science subject.) 

There will be two papers of three hours each as follows : — 

1st Paper — Properties of Matter, Heat and Light. 

2nd Paper — Sound, Electricity and Magnetism. 

The following syllabus is recommended : — 

General properties of matter. — Fundamental units and their mea- 
surement, Principle of Balance, Verniers, Calipers, Screw-gauge, 
Spherometer, Volume, Density, Specific gravity. Fluid pressure. 
Principle of Archimedes, Nicholson’s hydrometer, Barometer, Boyle’s 
law, Pumps, Siphon, Elementary notions of volume, elasticity, and 
Young's modulus in the case of solids. Isothermal and adiabatic 
elasticities of gases. Gravitation, simple harmonic motion. Pendulum, 
Value of “ g ”. Laws of simple machines, such as levers and pulleys. 
Laws of motion. 

Heat . — Temperature. Thermometers. Calorimetry. Specific 
heat. Latent heat. Expansion of solids, liquids and gases. Vapour 
pressure. Hygrometry. Change of state. Laws of unsaturated and 
saturated vapours. Conduction. Convection. Radiation. Reflec- 
tion and absorption of heat. Isothermal and adiabatic changes. 
Specific heat at constant volume and constant pressure. Relation of 
heat to work. Determination of J. Steam Engine and simple 
ideas on the Otto engine. 

Light. — Laws of propagation. Reflection and refraction from plane 
and spherical surfaces. Dispersion. Spectra. Fraunhofer’s lines. 
Telescope. Microscope. Spectrometer. Photometry. Phosphore- 
scence. Fluorescence. Velocity of light. Elementary ideas of pola- 
risation of light. 

Sound. — Transverse and longitudinal waves. Nature of sound 
waves. Intensity. Pitch. Quality. Mode of propagation. Re- 
flection. Refraction. Stationary waves. Beats. Resonance. Vibra- 
tions of strings and air columns. Monochord and organ pipes. Deter- 
mination of velocity in solids, liquids and gases. Musical scale. The 
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force and lines of induction. Tangent A and B positions of Gauss, 
Deflection and vibration magnetometers. Magnetic moments. Earth 
as a Magnet. Magnetic elements. H. Declination and Dip . and 
their determinations. Electrostatic unit of quantity. Coulomb's law 
of ■ force. Electric field. Gold leaf electroscope. Surface density. 
Potential. Capacity. Leyden jar. Capacity of a parallel plate con- 
denser. Electrophorus. Wimshurst's machine. 

Voltaic cells. Electric current and its magnetic effects. E. ML 
unit of current. Galvanometers. Ammeters. Voltmeters. Ohm's law 
and its verification. Unit of resistance and Potential difference. 
Specific resistance. Practical and absolute units. Determination of 
resistance. Wheatstone’s bridge. P. 0. Box. Heating effect of 
current. Joule's law. Determination of J. Electric glow lamp. Elec- 
tric arcs. Chemical effects of current. Faraday's laws of Electrolysis.. 
Electro-chemical equivalent. Voltameters. Storage Cells. Electro- 
magnetic relations. Electro-magnetic induction. Induction coil.. 
Simple dynamo. Motor. Electric Telegraph, Telephone. Micro- 
phone. Thermopile. X-ray. 

Books suggested — 

1. A Text-book of Physics, by R. S. Willows. (Messrs. Arnold & 
Co.) 

2. Everyday Physics, by H. E. Hadley. (Macmillan & Co.). 
Rs. 4. 

3. A Text-book of Practical physics for Intermediate classes, 
by S. R.Suri (Uttar Ohand Kapur & Sons, Lahore). 

There will he also an examination in practical work » 

The laboratory course is indicated by the subjoined list of expert 
ments. An account of each experiment must be written by the student 
in a special note-book which will be examined. The account of each 
experiment should be signed by the Demonstrator, and the hooks 
should be kept in his charge. 

List of Experiments. 

Mechanics— 

Applications of the Triangle of Forces. 

Determination of “ g 99 by the pendulum. 

Nicholson’s hydrometer. 

General properties of Matter — 

Measurements of mass by the balance. 
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• 5 BIOLOGY. 

There will be two papers of three hours each and a practical 
•examination : the first paper on Zoology and the second paper on 
Botany. 

The following syllabus is prescribed. Instructions for the teaching 
■of Biology are appended : — 

L— Zoology. 

( N.B . — Candidates will be required to pass in the theoretical as well as practical 
part of each Science subject.) 

A. — Living and non-living matter. The distinctive properties of 
living matter (protoplasm) and its chemical composition. The struc- 
ture and life-history of Amoeba and malaria-parasite as examples of 
the Protozoa. A general conception of the structure and phenomena 
of the animal cell ; direct and indirect cell division. The union of cells 
to form tissues and the combination of tissues to form organs. 

B. — The structure of Hydra as an example of the Metazoa. The 
■principle of the physiological division of labour and the correlated 
differentiation of structure. 

G.— The structure and bionomics of an Indian earthworm as an 
example of a segmented animal. 

, Lb — The structure of the cockroach as a type of Arthropoda. A 
general survey of the life-history of the mosquito and house-fly, and 
their economic importance. 

E. — The general characters of the Chordata. 

E . — The general anatomy, histology and physiology of the various 
systems or organs in the frog. 

G. — An elementary knowledge of the anatomy and osteology of 
•the rabbit or other common mammal. The brain and eye of the sheep 
and the skull of the dog may be substituted for those of the rabbit. 

H. — A general classification of the animal kingdom with the char- 
acteristics of the principal phyla. 

I. Reproduction, sexual and asexual ; ova and spermatozoa ; 
oogenesis and spermatogenesis. The elementary facts of the fertili- 
sation and segmentation of the ovum, the outlines of the development 
and la ~al history of the frog, the three primary germ-layers and the 
organs de. v ed from them. 
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II.— Botany. 

{N.B .— Candidates will be required to pass in the theoretical as well as practical 
part of each Science subject.) 

A. The structure and germination of seeds, the morphology of 
the root, stem, and leaf. The chief types of floral structures. The 
chief, types of inflorescene and the common types of fruits. 

B. The parts of a typical vegetable cell ; the cell contents and 
their microchemical reactions ; the division of a cell ; the chief types 
of plant tissues. A comparative study of the internal structure of 
the root, stem, and leaf of the Angiosperms. The structure of the 
reproductive organs of the Angiosperms. 

C. — The structure of Bacillus subtilis and the modes of nutrition 
among the Bacteria. 

D. — The structure, physiology and life-histories of Ulothrix, Spi- 
rogyra, Mucor and yeast. 

E3.— The structure and life-histories of a moss and a fern, and the- 
phenomenon of alteration of generations. 

F. — The life-history of Angiosperms. General structure of flowers 

and fruits. Recognition and economic importance of the following 
families : — ° 

Crueiferae, Malvaceae, Leguminosae, Compositae and Liliaceae. 

G. — An outline of the classification of the vegetable kingdom to- 
illustrate grades of structure and methods of reproduction. 

H. Elementary plant physiology ; stability of the plant body ; 
the usual constituents of plant food ; assimilation ; transpiration 
respiration ; the main facts about growth ; the chief types of move- 
ments. 


Practical work. 

Students are expected to keep a record of all practice 

special laboratory sketch-book, which will be liable to e 

by the examiners. The laboratory instructors should sigi 
of each day’s practical work. 

A. — The microscopical study of Amoeba and Hydra ; 
«f Hydra by means of transverse and longitudinal sect 
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The general dissection of the earthworm, cockroach and frog ; life- 
history of the mosquito ; a microscopical "study of the chief animal 
tissues from fresh or prepared preparations of muscle, nerve, cartilage, 
bone, blood and connective tissue ; the microscopical study of the 
■earthworm by means of fresh preparations and transverse sections ; a 
microscopical examination of the kidney, liver, spinal cord, stomach, 
ovary and testis of the frog. The skeleton of the frog. 

The osteology of the rabbit (the skull of the dog may be substi- 
tuted for that of the rabbit) and the dissection of the alimentary, 
vascular and reproductive systems of the rabbit or squirrel or rat. 

B. — The dissection of plants and parts of plants ‘4 hQ preparation, 
simple staining and study of microscopical sections of plants. A prac- 
tical study by microscopical examination and otherwise of Spirogyra,, 
Ulothrix, bacteria, yeast, Mucor, a moss, a fern, and the vegetative 
and reproductive organs of Angiosperms treated in .an elementary 
manner. 

The description of a flowering plant and its parts in semi-technical 
language. 

(Where fresh material cannot be obtained recourse should be had 
to prepared specimens.) 

Text-books suggested — 

1. Parker and Bhatia : Elementary Course of Practical 

Zoology. (Macmillan.) 

2. Holmes : Biology of the Frog (fourth edition). 

3. Marshall and Hurst : Practical Zoology. (Murray.) 

4. Rangachari : Handbook of Botany for India. (Varada- 

chary & Co., Madras, 1925.) 

5. Huxley : Elementary Physiology. (Macmillan.) 

6. Shipley : Life. (Ditto.) 

7. Bahl, K. N. : Indian Zoological Memoirs. I, Pheretima. 

(Methodist Publishing House, Lucknow, 1926), Re. 1-8-0. 

8. Smith, Overton and others : Text Book of General 

Botany, second edition. (Macmillan & Co.) 

9. Wells and Davies : Text-book of Zoology, 7th edition 

(University Tutorial Press). 
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APPENDIX. 

Instructions for the teaching of Biology. 

1. The teacher must consider the purpose for which he teaches 
Biology to prepare students for the university, for medical and forest 
colleges, and for more intelligent and more joyful living. Biology 
deals with the world of life surrounding the student, and every effort 
should be made to present Biology as a living subject, rather than as a 
vast mass of unrelated and (to the students) often meaningless facts 
to be memorized. 

2. Teachers may take more liberty in teaching Biology than has 
been considered possible in the past. They should feel that they are 
not too rigidly bound by the syllabus. Much of what is commonly 
accepted as the interpretation of the syllabus, and as the proper con- 
tent of Biology, is a tradition from the past. Teachers may, to a 
much larger extent, determine for themselves what they are to regard 
as the proper things to include in their teaching, and the proper em- 
phasis to be given to these things ; the syllabus will then become a 
friendly guide. 

3. The syllabus is a record of work that ought to be covered, and 
the teacher may take up the various topics in whatever order he thinks 
best. 

4. The additional items in the new syllabus are not intended to 

enlarge the syllabus, but to shift the emphasis given to the various 
parts of it. For instance, it is not intended that the cockroach shall be 
studied in minute detail, but that it shall be made the basis for acquain- 
tance with the great assemblage of arthropods. The mosquito is to 
illustrate metamorphosis, and is used because of the great importance 
of mosquitoes to man, because it can be observed anywhere, and 
because it can be readily reared in the laboratory. The mosquito is 
to illustrate also the carrying of disease by insects, and the malaria- 
parasite is an illustration of a disease -producing organism transmitted 
by an insect. The economic and bionomic importance of these animals 
is to be emphasized, rather- than complete details of their strue 
ture. t 

Likewise, it is intended to allow considerable freedom to the 
teacher by permitting the use of mammalian types that are most 
readily available. The purpose is to become acquainted with the 
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* 

characteristic features of mammalian anatomy, rather than with 
minute details of one animal only to the exclusion of all others* 

In Botany more emphasis should be put on what plants do, and 
how they work, than on extensive study* of various growth forms 
which have little meaning for the students unless correlated with the 
great problems of plant economy. Moss is added to the syllabus as a 
simple, clear and easily accessible plant illustrating sex organs and 
alteration of generations ; it should be treated from this point of view, 
and no effort should be made to consider its anatomy in the detail 
usually regarded necessary in the fern. 

DRAWING. 

There will be two papers, each of three hours 5 duration : the first 
paper on Solid Geometrical Drawing and the second paper on Free 
Arm Memory Drawing. 

The second Drawing paper shall consist of two parts (a) a draw- 
ing from a group of objects placed before the class and ( b ) a ques- 
tion based entirely on memory. The number of marks of (a) and (6) 
should be equal. 

Syllabus — 

Free Arm . — In Pastels on Tinted Paper or Water Colours on whit© 
Cartridge paper. 

Progressive work in groups of the common objects listed for High 
Schools such as — 

Plat© of Oranges, Tomatoes and Bananas ; Candle-stick and 
Matches, Ink-pot and Pen, Gloy Bottle and Brush ; Bundles of Fire- 
wood ; Glass of Water or Milk, Chinese Lantern, Liquids in Bottles ; 
Umbrellas, etc. 

Nature Study {Advanced ). — The more difficult Flowers, Bunches 
of Flowers, Leaves with Fruit and Flowers, Compound Leaves. 

The above, which is but suggestive, will involve instruction in the 
art of blending colours, colour harmonies, colour schemes and shadows, 
together with technicalities such as tint-softening, blenclmg, direct 
colouring, light tint on dark and dark on light, use of opaque colours 
and backgrounds. ' 

Memory Drawing . — [a] Objects such as listed above which may 
be placed before students for a limited period, after which, 
the objects shall be taken away and the drawing made* 
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(b) The drawing of soma familiar and common objects entirely 
from memory. 

A number of small objects may be placed once a week on a covered 
up tray , exposed, say, for ten seconds, and the class be asked to write 
down as many objects as they remember to have seen. 

Texl-hoolcs recommended .—'Pastel work, vols. I and II, by H. A. 
Rankin. (Messrs. Isaac Pitman & Sons.) Price Rs. 4 per volume. 

Materials. As for the High School Examination of 1934 (Free Arm). 

Geometrical. Solid Geometry, simple solids, plans, elevations, 
sections and sectional elevations of such, isometric and orthographic 
projection, elementary perspective drawing, and all forms of P lan e 
and Diagonal Scales. 

Text-books and Materials— As for the High School Examination of 
1934 (Geometrical), 

Book recommended for reference by teachers— 

As for the High School Examination of 1934. 


ECONOMICS. 

There shall be two papers of three hours each. The first paper shall 
cover Production, Consumption and Taxation, and the second paper 
Exchange and Distribution. " ' 

Introductory. 

Subject-matter. Relation to other sciences. The development of 

Economic life. 

Production. 

Relation between wants and production. The factors of production . 

Land. Natural resources of India. Soil and Climate. Sources of 
power. Raw materials. 

Labour. Density and distribution of population in India. Health 
and vital statistics. Occupations. 

Capital (fixed and circulating ).— Buildings and machinery. Means 
of communication and transportation in India. Irrigation. 

Organization (management plus enterprise)— Combination of the 
ac ors o production m village industries and in factories. Efficiency 

ofthefactorsofproduction. Different uses and how efficiency increases 

Efficiency °f labour increased by education. Division of labour and 
specialization of machinery. Large-scale production and its limitation*. 
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Diminishing and increasing returns. Development of industrial organ- 
ization. Its relation to means of transportation. Accompanying 
changes in rural industries and in agriculture in India. Extensive and 
intensive cultivation. 

Exchange* 

Barter. — Conditions of barter. How both parties gain in utility by 
exchange. 

Exchange by sale and purchase. Demand and supply schedules and 
■-■curves. Balancing of demand and supply in a local market. Relation 
■of price to expenses of production. Changes in the expenses of produc- 
tion. The development of markets. Causes of the extension of 
markets. India’s imports and exports. 

The machinery of exchange. Money. Kinds of functions of 
money. Standard and token coins. Monetary standards (single 
•and double). Gresham’s law* Convertibility of paper money in* 
India, Credit and Credit Instruments. Handles and Cheques 
Main types of Indian banks and their functions. The sahuJcari 
and sarafi systems. All the above should be illustrated by Indian 
examples. {Foreign exchanges and the history of Indian currency 
and banicing are excluded .) 

|y . , , ^ Distribution. 

The problem of distribution. 

Rent . — T he law of rent as applied to India. Land tenure in the 
United Provinces. 

Salaries and usages. — Real and money wages. Wages as deter- 
mined by supply and demand of labour. The standard of living. 
Mobility of labour in India, Influence of social customs. 

Interest— Net and gross interest. Mobility of capital in India. 
Principles of co-operative credit and its advantages for India. 

Profits.— As the reward of enterprise. The field for enterprise in 
India. 

Consumption. 

Utility . Marginal and total utility. Law of diminishing utility* 
-Law of demand. Elasticity of demand. 

Satisfaction as the end of all economic activity. Wants and their 
classification. Division of income among different items of expenditure. 

Family budgets. Relation of saving to spending. The social side of 
spending. 
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Taxation. 

A description of the taxes and other sources of revenue and items of 
expenditure of the Imperial Government, of the United Provinces, and 
of the District Beards and Municipalities of the United Provinces; 
simple distinction between direct and indirect taxes. (Nothing of 
the theory of taxation is to be taught.) 

examin B °Hnn~i2? , f ida l es i“ ay be ? equired to draw charts, graphs and maps in the -written 
of production. & ™ e budgets and anal Jse them, and to solve problems relating to costs. 

The following books should be consulted : — 

1. Carver and Carmichal. — Elementary Economics. (Revised 
edition.) (Ginn & Go.) 

Moreland. Introduction to Economics for Indian students*. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

India m 1929-30 (the latest edition of the publication available 
m July, 1931 being recommended), published by the Central 
Publicity Office. (Chapters dealing with economic progress 
only are to be read.) 

P. Banerjee. A study of Indian Economics (third edition „ 
1928). (Macmillan & Co.) 

The chapter on the United Provinces in the appendix to the- 
Report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture. 

6. E. C. BTiatty. A handbook of practical and written work in 
nomics. (Indian Press, Allahabad.) 

Teachers should also consult — 

1. F. G. Kale. Indian Economics. (Aryabhnsan Press, Poona.) 

2. Marshall. — Economics of Industry. (Macmillan & Co.) 

3. Clay. — Economics for the General Reader. (Macmillan & Co.) 

4. JacTc. Economic Life of a Bengal District. (Clarendon Press., 
Oxford.) 

5. Mann. — Life and Labour in a Deccan Village. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

B. G. Bhatnagar . — Bases of Indian Economy. (Ram Narain 
Lai, Allahabad.) 

Lettice Fisher.— Getting and Spending. (Collins’ Clear Type 
Press, London.) 3s. 6 d. 

Jaihar and Beri . — Indian Economics (2 volumes). (Oxford 
University Press.) 


2 . 


a. 


4. 


5 . 


6 
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I Fairchild . — Elements of Economics. 

j 10. ' F. H. Robinson , — Elements of Economics, Books I and II. 

j 11. /. P. Singhal . — Elements of Economic Principles. (TJmiver- 

j sity Book D6p6t, Agra.) 

/ 1 12. Thomas . — Elements of Economics. (The Gregg Publishing; 

' | ! Co.) 

I 1 3. Report on an enquiry into working class budgets in Bombay 

by G. Findlay Shirras. (Government of Bombay Labour 

Office.) 

| 14. R. K. Mukerji. — Rural Economy of India. (Longmans- 

Green & Co.) 

! Teachers should give facts and figures from the latest edition of the • 

| .Indian Year Book (“ Times 95 Press), 

j Practical work. 

| Teachers should take out students to study small industries, markets 

j and conditions of living in both city and country. The principles should* 
J be illustrated from .these studies. The following is the minimum 

; amount of practical work that should be done by students : — ; 

j (1) Two budgets of consumption : one of an artisan, one of a 

; cultivator, if possible, with the student's own suggestions* 

jk for improvement. 

|if, v (2) Two statements showing the expenses of production, for one 

month, or a longer period, or for a fixed quantity of product 
of two small industries, with suggestions for the improvement 
of the industry. 

(3) Four diagrams illustrating the above four statements. 

(4) Two maps representing economic conditions in India or parts 

of India. 

Written work. 

Teachers should insist on as much written work as possible. The' 
following methods are suggested : — 

Note. — Teachers should not usually dictate notes, but should require students to 
. write out their own notes after each lecture from, rough notes taken in class and. from, 
memory. These notes should be inspected and corrected by the teacher. 

Questions . — At the beginning of the lecture period teachers should 
frequently give out a single question on the work of the day before and* 
allow the student 5 or 10 minutes to write out the answer, which should, 
be corrected and returned to the students. 

Essays. — Occasional essays may be assigned. 







The following written work is the minimum to be done by each 
student : — 

(1) Two long examinations of at least 2£ hours each or six one period 
tests, or one such examination and three such tests. 

(2) Ten questions set in class to be answered in about ten minutes 
each. 

(3) Two essays of about ten pages, or four essays of about five 
pages. (One long essay and two short essays are advised.) 

In the case of private candidates double the number of essays 
plus a description of a market or fair and of a cottage industry 
or a Co-operative Society may be submitted in place of items 
no. (1) and (2) of the written work. 

CIVICS. 

There will be two papers of three hours each : the first paper 
on Civic Theory and the second paper on Indian Civics. 

„ „ Paper I. —Civic Theory. 

Syllabus — 

Nature of society. The state in relation to society. Functions and 
structure of government, forms of government. The place of local insti- 
tutions in political life. Meaning of citizenship. Benefits from society, 
state or local institutions to the citizen. Duties and rights of citizen- 
ship. A citizen’s participation in the life of his town, his province, 
his country. A citizen’s relations with non-political associations like 
•the colleges, clubs, religious organizations, co-operative societies, etc. 

Books recommended — 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Raleigh 


Lay 

Sir Henry Jones 
S. V. Puntambekar 


. . Elementary Politics. (Oxford 
University Press.) 

. • Citizenship. 

. . Principles of Citizenship. 

• • An Introduction to Civics and 
Politics. (The Indian Press, 
Limited, Allahabad.) 

,, „ , Paper II. — Indian Civics. 

Syllabus — 

Structure of Indian government, central and provincial. Working 
f Jfr £ ove rnment. Indian municipalities, district boards, village 
ms itutions, with particular reference to those of the United Provinces 
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of Agra and Oudh. Education in India, Indian social life. Cultural 
movements in Modern India. National movements in Modern India.. 
; Books recommended — 

L Harris and Gamer . . Civil Government. 

2. G. Anderson . . . . British. Administration. 

3. S. M. Bose . . . . Working of the Indian Constitn* 

tion. (Oxford University Press). 

HISTORY AND ALLIED GEOGRAPHY* 

Candidates may choose from the following groups of two papers- 

each, each paper being of three hours. 

(N.B. — Candidates are expected to draw freehand maps of India and Great Britain 
and Ireland.) 

Group A. 

Paper /.—Indian History from the earliest times to 1919/ 

Paper II m — British History, 1485 — 1919. 

Group B. 

Paper / —Indian History from the earliest times to 1919. 

Paper //.—European History, 1453 — 1919. 

Alternative sets of hoolcs recommended for Paper I tinder Groups • 

A and B : — 

Set L 

Srinivasachaii and Ramasw r ami Aiyangar : A History of India, 
Parts I, II and III. (Srinivas Varadachari & Co., 4, Mount 
Road, Madras.) 

or 

Set II 

1. Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. II. 

2. Lane-Poole, S. : Mediaeval India (Story of Nations Series). 

(T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd.) 

3. Roberts, P. E. : Historical Geography of the British Empire, 

Vol. VII, Parts I and II. (Clarendon Press, Oxford.) 

or 

Set III. 

1. Aiyangar, R. : Pre-Musalman India. (Longmans, Green 

& Co.) 

2. Garrett and Kohli : The Muhammadan Period. { Long- 

mans.) 

3. Rushbrook Williams : The British Period. (Longmans.) 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

There will be two papers of three hours each. The first j 
(contain questions on Part I of the syllabus and the second 
Parts II and III of the syllabus. 
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Syllabus — 

I. — World Geography with an intensive study of the regional 
geography of Eurasia and North America compared, or of the three 
southern continents compared. 

Norn —Teachers will be expected throughout to develop the human side of Geo- 
graphy, including the relations of Geography and History. 

II. — Study of survey* maps with special reference to , 

x i.nooiwi 


' 1 I ^ 1,000,000 

Survey of India and Adjacent Countries Series, sheet no. 43 (Srinagar) or 
no. 52 (Leh), or no. 53 (Delhi and Simla); also 1 inch Survey of India 
Map no. 63K/12. Study of the principles of the chief map-projections, 
such as Cylindrical (Mercator), Orthographic, Stereographic, Spherical, 
Conical, Elliptical (Mollweide) . Study of the weather maps pub- 
lished by the Meteorological Office, Simla, with special reference to 
the maps for January and July of the two years of the Intermediate 
•course, and of other distribution maps. Colleges should subscribe for 
the daily weather maps published by the meteorological Office 
Simla. Annual subscription Rs. 24. 

The work should show that outdoor geographical studies, including 
practical map-work, have formed a feature of the course. 

III.— Economic Geography with special reference to India. The 
world position of India ; its natural resources ; its economic develop- 
ment. The general relation between geographic factors and the pro- 
duction of the maj or raw materials and food-stuffs. Sources of power . 
Factors affecting transport, exchange of commodities and the localiza- 
fcion of major industries. 

The world distribution of the following vegetable products : 

Wheat, rice, tea, coffee, vine, cotton, jute, sugar, rubber, tobacco. 
■Conditions of their growth. 

Books recommended — 

I. — Russell : North America (Oxford Press). . 10s. Qd. 

Rodweil-Jones and Bryan : North America (Methuen). 12s 
Chisholm: Europe. Yds. I and II (Stanford). l£ s . each ' 
Keane : Africa. Vols. I and II. (Stanford). 15s. each " 

Mackinder : Britain and the British Seas (Oxford Pressl 

10<s. 6d. 


StivffiX?" *“ P. ■»» «» otter in ck^e, ^ 
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George : Relations of History and Geography (Oxford. 
Press). 5s. 

Little : The Far East (Oxford Press). 10s. 6 d. , 

Griffith Taylor : Australia— Physiographic and Economic 
(Clarendon Press.) . 3s. Gd. 

McMunn and Coster : A Regional Geography of Europe. 
(Oxford Press). 4s. Gd. 

Unstead and Taylor : Regional and General'j 

Geography for Students (Philip). 7s. Gd. | May be used as 

Leonard Brooks : New Regional Geography, text-books 
Booi IV. The World (London Univer- j by the stu- 
sity Press). 7s. Gd. J dentg _ 

Shannon: South America (Methuen). 17s. 

Lyde : Europe (Macmillan) . 10s. Gd. 

Urutead : Europe of To-day (Sadgwick and Jackson). 4s. 

Stamp : Asia (Longmans). 27s. Gd. 

II.— Esson and Philip : Map-reading Made Easy (Philip). 3s. Qd. 

Dickson : Maps, how they are made, how to read them 
(Bacon). Gd. 

Young and Fairgrieve : A Class-book of Practical Geography 
(Philip). 2s. Gd. 

Simmons and Richardson : An Introduction to Practical 
Geography (Macmillan). 4s. 

Unsfcoad : Practical Geography (Oxford Press). 4s. 

Mort : An Elementary Practical Geography (Blackie) 

2s. Gd. 

Ormsby and Jamison : Mathematical Geography. Vol. I 
(Pitman). 5s. 

Davis : Elementary Meteorology (Ginn). List price $2'50 
I.— Chisholm : Commercial Geography (Longmans). 25s.. 
(New edition). 

Curr : Commercial Geography (Black). 4s. 

Lyde : Man and his Markets (Macmillan). 3s. 

Herbertson : Man and his Work. Is. Gd. 

Goodchild : Geography and Man (Ram Narain Lai, Allah- 
abad). Rs. 2. 
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Statesman’s Year Book (Macmillan).) Every two or three 

20s. ( 

Whitaker's Almanac. 4s. ' * 

Indian Year Book (“ The Times of India 99 office). Rs. 5-4 
To be used as a text-book. 

Imperial Gazetteer of India. Vols. Ill and IV (Oxford), 7 a 
Gd„ each. • 

Atlas of Commercial Geography (Cambridge University 
Press). 35. 

The Oxford Economic Atlas (Oxford Press). 65. 

Stamp : Intermediate Commercial Geography. Yols. I 
and II (Longmans) . 

E„ C. and L. D. Stamp : Practical Atlas of Modern 
Geography (George Bell & Sons) . Re. 1-12. 

Additional reference boobs 

Lake ; Physical Geography (Cambridge University Press). 
125. 

Salisbury : Physiography for Schools. Shorter Course 
(Murray). 6s. 

Davis-: Elementary Physical Geography (Ginn). 55 . 6i. 

il arr ; Elementary Physical Geography (Macmillan). Is. GcL 

Mill : The Realm of Nature (Murray). 5s. 

Philip’s sets of maps of the various continents and of India 
with explanatory handbooks . 

Philip’s sets of synthetic maps (for students’ use). Is. per 
packet. 

Philip’s Modern School Atlas of Physical, Political and 
Commercial Geography. 7s. Gd. 

LOGIC. 

There Trill be two papers of three hours each : the first paper on 
Deductive Logic and the second paper on Inductive Logic. 

. Teachers are expected to lay adequate emphasis on written work and appli- 

cation of logical principles to problems. 

Deductive Logic. 

The following syllabus is prescribed 

Definition, scope and value of Logic. Nature of thinking. The 
laws of thought. The relation of thought and language. Terms and 
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Denotation and Connotation of terms. The pre- 
vision and definition. Propositions, their import, 
nents to logical form. Distribution of terms. 
>f inference. The opposition of propositions and 
iction. The syllogism, its figures and moods. Re. 
indirect. Hypothetical, disjunctive and mixed 
emma, Enthymeme, Sorites and Epicheirema. 
3f syllogism. Analysis of deductive arguments! 

Inductive Logie, 
is prescribed : — 
presuppositions of inductive inference. Causation, 
importance in induction. Observation and « J 


The following syllabus 

The nature and 
its significance and 
periment. Classifications m 
Imperfect induction— simp] 
scientific induction. The < 
lysis of inductive argumen 

Explanation and establishment of laws. The relation of induction 
to deduction. Fallacies. 

Books recommended (net prescribed) to indicate the standard oi 
treatment of the topics prescribed in the syllabus : 

M t ?L Elem ™ fa ° f 10810 : Kobort Alesandei 

Macbeath (Macmillan & Co.). 

2. Intermediate Logic : Welton and Monahan (University Tuto. 

rial Press, London). 

3. Elementary Logic, Deduction and Induction : Diwan Chand, 

(Narayan & Co., Meston Road, Cawnpore). 

4. Inductive Logic : P. K. Ray. 

A MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGE. 

HINDI. 

There wffl be three papers, each of three hours’ duration : the first 
paper will be set on the prescribed Poetry and Alankar, the second 
paper on the prescribed Prose and Drama, and the third paper on 
Unseen and Composition. Questions on History of Hindi literature 
and critical questions will be distributed over the first and second 
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Paper I . — Poetry and Alankar. 

The following syllabus on Rhetorics and Prosody is prescribed : — 

( i ) •*— m*¥, ^ \ 

•*— sqUT, WfT%, STcfa, m*M, 

^ 531 , ^w, s^tct, vtmuj- 

^T%, ^WT 1 

5c%t % *Tm hx qfrsra i 

(ii) :— ^TqTf, ^T^T, PWTW, ^fcf^T, STC%, 

tUT? &H3T, <g I 

w#f tt j— ii^r, a^spr^T, wr, stcrfcr^T, ^|?tt 

(wf^Tf H’TT, l'^) I 

*— ®R?C (srUTtI), SRT^Ct - I 
Text-books prescribed : — 

1. Rambahori Shukula — mss* grerrur (omitting sirreR by Jai 

Shankei Prasad and pages 180 — 183), (Nand Kishore and 
Bros,, Benares) Re. 1 annas 8. 

2. Din Dayal Girl. — wHw ^r^sr (Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 

Benares). 

3. 35fT jc and SR sfcrsr (Sahitya Sadan, Chirgaon, Jhansi), 

Annas 8. 

Paper II . — Prose and Drama. 

Text-books prescribed : — 

1. Satya Narain Kaviratna— TRnftrr (Ratnashram Press, 

Agra). 

2. Shyamsundar Das — n^^prraw) (Indian Press, Allahabad). ' 
S. Shilimukh — ^rnffk^ 

Paper III. — Unseen and Composition. 

Books recommended for Alankar and History of Hindi Literal 
tare : — 

1. Ram Ratna— >u*i<*K mrftr (Ratnasram, Agra). 

2. Hwftfrrer by Ram Chandra Sukul, ‘Saras’ (Ram Narain 
Lai, Bookseller, Allahabad). 

3. Badri Nath Bhatta— ftps?) (Ganga Pustak Mala, Lucknow). 

4. Kaye— Hindi Literature ( Heritage of India Series). 

5. Lala Bhagwan Din— = s%sbt (Benares). 

6. Rama Shankar Prasad— urffrsr m fftgre (Lala 
Ram Narain Lai, Allahabad). 
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The folio m irg leeks are recommended for supplementary read' 


1. Tulsidas — tafaHiasit (N. P. Sabha, Benares). 

2. Shridhar Patbak — vm im) (Padmakot, Allahabad). 

3. Ayodhya Nath Sharma— (Gautam Bros., Cawm 

pore). 

4. Satya Jiwan Verma— (Bam Narain Lai, Bookseller, 

Allahabad). 

5. Bamchandra Shukla— wr# (N. P. Sabha, Benares). 

6. Viyogi Hari — 

7. Pratap Narayan Misra— ferwer snrefrr (Abhyudaya Press, 

Allahabad). 

8. radum Lai Bakshi— (Gandhi Hindi Pushtak Bhandar 

Allahabad). ’ 

9. Kali Das Xapur-srT^ rota (Indian Press, Allahabad). 

10. Narottam Das Swami— jflKT (University Book Depot 

Agra). * 

11. Dr. Lakshman Swarup — (Saraswati Asram, Lahore). 

12. Prcmchand-fcnjw (Nand Kishore and Bros., Benares). 

(N.B.— Stud-rjtN are « xp< eted to read at Jeasi tl rce bc« t m , # * k, . « ' 

for Bu^itintmary i*adi« g . ) u t^je^niiitidcd 

UBBU* 

There will be three papers in this language, each of three hours' 
duration ; the first paper will be set on the prescribed Prose the second 
on the prescribed Poetry, and the third on Unseen and Composition 
Candidates are expected to have a knowledge of the outlines of the 

History of Urdu literature. Critical questions will he set in the first 
an d sec on d pa pers, WSB 

Paper i.— Prose and Grammar. \ 

Books prescribed ; — 

(>) oiji .irt-A from page 2 J. ^ ^ t 

uM up_to page 54 ending with &S LB ^ f U " * 

(2) -1,1 flal-iz, Ls, j from ^ j< t- 


ifflg 
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{ ’) uA/ - ’ ( 6 ) \J^ f Cf) X (S) 

(*) od o-v (0 (jJ^W^kL 

(5) »jf jj y»s|ij ” A?ol~ <2-U}) (j* a J U 3 ll J 5 J (J^a») 

Grammar- — / £ 

Booh recommended,- — Majma-ul-Fawaid, by Maulvi Sycd Hamid 
All (Rai Sahib Ram Dayal Agarwala, Allahabad)* 

Paper II .— Poetry and Grammar— 


intities tl 


l Vr) J?*" 7 l( J® ^5'b 5- Ol ~ ?Oj-" 

Omit lines 14, 15, 16, 26, 48, 49, 57, 58, 62, 63, 76, 77, 78, 86, 94, 

J J'r *- ?' c?>~ - l 5^ ( r . 

b ffl d y l; c l - 0 s b s b 8 b — 

C$~ v' 5® X ^i 5 ' 

^ jk b® jjb a J" 2 ’ — -y-*! ( p ' ) 

J p) J^di 2 S j.!a » L_) ; d _ ^*>1 ( 0 } 

3 s * jsSj 7;-* fl’ «=-l — ( 1 ) 

Jw & " ;!•>*•» ^ ( V ) 

A// t*~ / Jo/ C - ( A ) 

<— M ^ ^;Uj^ J 




( gi* 3! ) ; V _ Jy o!i T » J|.a. -( 1* ) 

Thirty-five ghazals, seven from each of the following poets :— - 

“ er*;-* - - jo - { If ) 

Ghazak beginning with the following opening lines are pre' 
scribed : — 


*.o* 



( r ) 

* fv Jxj ( r ) 

O® ^ ( 0 ) 

■ ^j*>J J^»x> ( <5| ) 
'ta. u^a. «_| ( v ) 


t>A*"® 


^ L?/ * 4 * ^ 

(J^AAw X 4. 

‘ H^) J° Lri £l* l 

fyi ijf'b&y & p**>& 

f*~ fj? 0 ^ (J<S $ 


SJsXm 
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a)} 

tic W jkfi 8, Jja. S_ l _j*.3» »> ( i ) 

^ cv*^* ( f ) 

bs r K ,J fi Jb-j cJ! ; a ( r ) 

}>Jr X 4; a *■* T ^V ( r ) 

4 "£“‘'® ;'j I; O'"* l_H U5®) cJ% ( 0 ) 

cS^- 1 ■=-)^l ^ j5}i* Ljbic ^ ( 1 ) 

o® lj "^ cJ2' Ji"* ^ ( v ) 

Grammar — .j^, ^ . ^u, 

Booh recommended. — Majma-ul-iWaid by Maulvi Syed Hamid 
Aii (Rai Sahib Ram Dayai Agarwala, Allahabad). 

Paper III. — Unseen and Composition. 

I’he following books are recommended for supplementry reading 
and they indicate the standard of the passages to be set as 
“ unseen ” : — 


1. xcljcJjjA i)y» (National Press, Allahabad). 

2. c^ouJA. c>wl_%. (Indian Press, Allahabad). 

3. ( eiltok ) Jjj <£^22^ CUjlai cutilisk. _ Jf u-W! 

4. I ^ol by Mirza Muhammad Askari (Newal Kishor 
Press, Lucknow). 

There will be three papers in each of the following languages. Each 
paper will be of three hours : the first paper will be set on the prescribed 
Poetry and Drama, the second on the prescribed Prose, and the third 
on Unseen and Composition. Critical questions will be set in the first 
and second papers. 

BENGALI* 

Poetry . 

1. Kirtibas. — Ramayan, Ajodhya Kanda. 

2. Rabindra Nath Tagore . — Naivedya (Viswa Bharati Series). 

3. Kamarjnna (drama), by Aparesh Chandra Mukhopadhyaya 
(Guru Das Chatterji & Sons, Calcutta). Re. 1-8. 

Prose . 

1. Bankim Chandra Chatterji . — Durgesh Nandini (novel). 
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2. Ishanchanira Ghosh.- Jafcak, Volume I (nos 
auction)* 

3* Hara Prashad Sastri . — Bharat Mahila, 

Composition. 

Ralchal Das Vidyaratm.- Bengali Composition. (Recommended.) 

MARATHI. 

Paper I, Poetry.- 

( 1) wiw* n1?r Vol. I, by Ananda Krishna ji Jekade 

(2) • Selections from Tukaram,” as published i 

edition of “Navnit”. 

Paper //, Prose.— 

(1) “Ragini (novel)/' Volumes I and II, by Vaipan 

(Manoranjak Grantha Prasarak Mandali, I 

(2) “ Ashoka Charitra,” by Vasudeo Govind Apte, ] 

the Manager, “ .Anand ” Poona City.’ 

Paper III, Unseen and Composition. 

Books recon, mended-(l) rrnst n m m, bv 

^ anian ®kide (Cliitra Shaia Press, Poona City). 

(2) was) m in two volumes, by G. G. 

teacher, Sangli High School. Sangli. 

GUJARATI. 

Paper I , Poetry and Drama — 

(1) “ Kavyamadhurya,” selected b 

(2) “ Jaya-ane-Jayant,” by N. D. 

Paper IJ, Prose.— 

(1) “ Saras vatiehandra,” Part II t 

pathi (N. M. Tripathi, Bom 

(2) “ Kavita-ane-Sahitya,” by Sir 

v °h I (pages 1—72). (Qu 
. Ahmedabad). 

Paper HI, U nseen and Composition. 


■23 and intro 


Nilkanth 
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A MODERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGE, 

There will be three papers of three hours each. The first paper will 
consist of extracts from the prescribed Text-books, together \\ itli gram™ 
matlcai questions. The second paper will contain Unseen passages for 
translation from French into English ; these passages are not to be taken 
from the prescribed Text-books. The third paper will consist of a pass- 
age or passages of. English prose to be translated into French. 

French,, 

Prescribed Tetri-hooks 

1. La Ruche (Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard) Anat ole France 
(Oxford University Press) , 

2. Moliere, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 

3. French poetry for advanced students, by A. Watson Bain 
.(Macmillan & Co.), of which poems numbered 2, 15, 23, 24, 30* 34* 35, 
38, 43, 57, 01, 75, 102, 108 and 116 are prescribed. 

Grammar recommended 

French Grammar (Sonmense hein’s Parallel Grammar Series) ®r 
“Heath’s Modern French Grammar. (Harrap.) 

Books recommended for rapid reading: — 

La Bastide Rouge (Elie Berthet), La Rose Blanche (Louis Enanlt) 
and La Vie de Folicliimelle (Octave Feuillet), all of SiepmatPs French 
series (Macmillan & Co.), 

Book recommended for French Composition : — 

Easy steps in French Composition, by Horsley and Bonita 
(Rivmgtoij). 

A CLASSICAL LANGUAGE. 

There will be three papers of three hours each in each of these lanaru* 
■ages : the first paper will be on Poetry and Drama, the second paper on 
Prose and Unseen, and the third paper on Grammar, Composition and 
Translation into the classical lanjrua^e. Questions in Grammar relating 
to the text may be included in each of the first two pa pets, the 
number of marks assigned to such questions in each paper being 
not more than 20 per cent, of the total in the case of Sanskrit only* 
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(a) Sanskrit. 

Paper I . — Poetry and Drama — 

la) Raghuvamsha, Canto XIII (as in As t apmpika by Nilkamai 
Bhattacharva or in any other edition). 

(b) Kavya Kusumavachaya, by Makendra Pratap Sastri (Uni. 
versity Book Depot, Agra) . 

Notes -1. Students are expected to explain selected passages in their own Sanskrit. 
■ No ■ Pra3jrit passages shall be set for the examination 
Paper //.—Prose and Unseen— 

(a) Prose— Dasakumara Katha— Purvapithika (Ram Prasad and 
Bros., Agra). 

(b) Unseen — 

1. Ktmm to* by Vanshidbara Sastri, Lucknow. 

2 Harish Chandra, pages 110-148, ofManohara Kawyamiiia, 

selected by Pandit Kailash Nath (Messrs. Moti Lai Banarasidas, 
Lahore). '* 

3. PrayandhaPrakash,by Dr. Mangal Deya Sastri (Indian 
Press, Allahabad), of which nos. 3, 6, 8. 10. 18 and 9.1 ... ... j 
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The remaining declensions of all nouns and pronouns, conjugations 
of verbs of frequent occurrence in classical literature of all the ganas in 
all the lakaras, the use o ikarahas, the samasas, and the hrit and taddkita 
forms. 


N.B. — Sanskrit must be written in Devanagari character. 


(b) Arabic. 


Paper I . — Poetry and Unseen, 
Text - 


^ J 4J& 
j jUo 

■ Jt^2vU jdl)y 

’ J ^ &}£*> 

- Uilf pijj 3 

Lj*i c 

- y£c yj Zkls^ us * va !| 

■ -r*\ vfi i J*? 

• U jlj ^ **£*= t#| 

■ u)t c bWW s Lff I 

* y*U 3 L^nS jjjdj &&) 

' Ua«,i Ucw ati/JcSf 

^ ^ Ut*»A>0 

’ ■ c ^lUaij i£Jjj jJU 

1 !***»* £L| vV VI 

U—,*^5 «rlJj 

ds^lj *^1 OO^j Jf JsaajJjjjLto 
{£ LJlkfiS- 4^0 uJuJ 

(jU jaA*/) ^ 3(31 ^d| 





Page. No. of lines, 




•Dr. A. S. Tritton’s edition of these selections 
. Unseen. 

The following book is recommended for sup 
and it indicates the standard of passages to be si 
;o!.i by i s t half. 

Paper II . — Prose and Unseen. 


is approved, 


v 
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Test : — 

(a) (The biography of the Prophet.) 

(h) Tajaribul Umam, Eclipse of the Abbasicle Caliphate, volume I, 
pages 83 to 91. Imprisonment of Umm Musa, the stewardess, and 
appointment of Ibn Furart as Wazir, 310 to 311 Hijra, pages 202 to 246. 
Unseen. 

The following book is recommended for supplementary reading 
and it indicates the standard of passages to be set as ‘ unseen ’ ■ 

by 1st half. 

* Paper III. — Grammar, Composition and Translation into Arabic. 
Grammar : — 

<4? vd|j- y,_v« by M. Izzat Ullah (Chashmai Rakmafe Book Agency, 
Ghazipur, U. Ph. 

Note. — A rabic words must b© written in Arabic character. 

(c) Persian* 

Paper /.—Poetry and Drama. 

Text 

(1) ttU Ji, !C Ghazals beginning with the following lines: — 

V 5 0 3 LS y\ ^5U'|t.v) uj\ ( I ) 

iLs a. £ jjo DM ( r* ^ 

^ — -) l - r ! - r 1 J+h Jlv ( p ) 

J j') o" f >i jl ( 0 ) 

I & JS <j~ ( 1 ) 

a } \y* Ja~ u tV J ! -^ 4. ^ ( V ) 

twills ^ A J ( 

(2) ^^3 1st 15 Gkazals* 

(3) e Oo 

j |j cjl^ 42- ! 

(b) y 4SL.l ? ^ v_2»~ ob 


(c) 




(4) 

(&) <z~ \ j*AA &Aaw 

* Alternative questions to the extent of 25 per cent, shall bo set in this paper* 
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' ' J ’ ^ yi 

(Anwar-i-Ahmadi Press, Allahabad) 

■Prose and Unseen. 


from the beginning up to 




Unseen. 

The following books are recommended for 
and they indicate the standard of the passages 

1. Humayun Nama, by Gulbadan Begum 

2* (jd-pj) ir> ^ 

3. «&/ (Shanti Press, Alla 

* Paper III. — Grammar, Gc 
Persian. 

Grammar-Candidates are ex 

ledge of syntax ( ^ ) and rhetc 
book is recommended : 

^S^y^sa-., by Maulvi M. H. 

Press, Allahabad). 

Students who offer Persian r~ 
of the etymology of the Arabic 
explain all Arabic 
books and in the books . — - 

Noth. Persian words must be written 
# -Nom 


are required to hare such a knowledge 
s language as will enable them to 
words and phrases which may occur in the text- 
recommended for rapid reading in Persian. 

i in Persian cliaraot©r. 


X 
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(d) ' Latin. 

Prescribed course : — 

I. — Text : — 

(1) Cioebo : Pro Milone. (Oxford University Press). 

(2) Livy : Book IX (Oxford University Press). 

(3) Vibgil : Bucolics (Macmillan) . 

,(4) Hobace : Odes, Book IV (Macmillan). 

(5) Sallust : Jugurthine War (Macmillan). 

II. — Grammar: — Gilders! eeve’s Latin Grammar or Allen’s Latin 
Grammar is recommended. 

III. — Latin Prose Composition. 

Book recommended : — 

North and Hillard’s Latin Prose Composition (Rivington). 

(e) Greek. 

Prescribed course : — 

Text — 

(1) Thucydides, Book IV (Chaps. 1—41), (Macmillan). 

(2) Euripides Alcostis (Oxford University Press). 

(3) Homer Iliad I (Macmillan). 

(/) Hebrew. 

Prescribed course : — 

I. — Text — Samuel : Book I. 

Psalms, I — LX. 

— Genesis is recommended for rapid reading in connexion 
with Unseen. 

Ill* Grammar : — Buff’s Hebrew Grammar is recommended. 

PHYSIOLOGY, HYGIENE AND CHILD-STUDY. 

(For girls only.) 

Nom— The subject should be taught in such a way as to be of practical value to the 
students. 

There will be two papers of three hours each : the first paper will 
contain questions on (1) Activities of the Modern Home, (2) Physio- 
and Hygiene, and (3) Public Health, and the second paper ques- 
tions on Child-Study. 


i 
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activities ot the Modem Home. 

(1) To provide for tire physical needs and development of the 

members of the family. 

(2) To provide for their mental, moral, and social needs. 

( ) o co-operate with the community, for the better meet- 
mg of these needs. 

(4) To maintain the home on an economically sound basis so 
as to make possible the meeting of the above needs. 
-The study of Physiology and Hygiene, especially from the 
V iuv of the physical development of the child, 
rhe cells, the supporting tissue and their structure. 

The skeleton; bones, joints, the muscular system. A special 
study of the conditions making for the normal develop, 
meat of these systems, such as posture etc 


e composition of pure aid 
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(6) The nervous system and sense organs, 

(1) The nerves ; spinal cord ; brain, 

(2) The structure of the eye, ear, nose, 

(3) Health habits to promote the normal development of these 

organs. 

(4) Common defects of these organs — how to detect them, 

(5) Treatment of minor ailments and accidents. 

(6) The effect of alcohol and drugs on the nervous system and 

sense organs. 

(H) Clothing. 

(1) Selection of clothing, specially for children. 

(2) Training of children as to care and cleanliness of clothing. 

(I) Occupation, exercise, recreation, rest, sleep. Health habits 

to be established in children in the above. 

(J) Precautions against common diseases. 

(1) Health habits which will protect the child from common 

diseases. 

(2) Health habits which will prevent the spread of infectious 

diseases. 

III. — Public Health. 

A. Responsibility of the individual. 

B. Disposal of refuse and waste water. Drainage. Latrines, 

C. Water supply. Food supply. 

D. Prevention and arrest of infectious diseases. 

E. Gardens. Play-grounds. Open spaces. 

F. Modern movements for the education of society in the laws 
of health, e.g., “ Child Welfare”. 

IV. — Child-Study. 

The study of children’s development from the point of view of 
physique, intelligence and character, based as far as possible on the 
observation of individuals and classes. 

An elementary study of the means by which children acquire know- ’ 
ledge and skill, including such as the following 

The senses and sense training : instincts and their relation to chil- 
dren’s interests ; forms of activity and expression ; the function of play ; 
imitation and suggestion ; habits and their formation ; memory and 
L', ■ ■ ' 9' 
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imagination ; interest and attention ; the formation of dear and con- 
nected ideas ; simple processes of reasoning ; growth of the will. 

The aims and methods of discipline; training in responsibility, 
m the right use of freedom and in the social duties. 

Books of reference : — 

1. 'Elementary Physiology, by W. B. Drummond. 2s. 2d. (Pub- 
lisher, Arnold.) '• AUD 

Co 2 c„n El0 “« ‘7^ H f gienc fot Mis ’ lj EercsfOTl1 (!•»!*« & 
to., College Street, Calcutta). 

f* ^/ Vsi ° l0gy and ^iene, by G. D. Cathcart (Macmillan). 
<3reei & CoT'^ ^ ““ “ d “ 

5- Modern Psychology, by Meredith (Constable). 

0 . Dawn of Mind, by Drummond (Arnold), 

7. Child-welfare, by Dr. S. K. Mntherji (Mian Press, Allahabad). 

8. Physiology, by T. Huxley. 

9. Social Psychology, by McDougaU. 

10 ' “(Lo® a g ™n°s f , Ch!lraCteri!Ithe <**■'**»* Mumford 

n. lie Child and His problems, by Alice Hutchison (Williams 
and Margate, 14, Henrietta Street, Cevent Garden, Lon. 

I2 ' Ti Br^!!V n » e *n 8ht ' by E ' E - Mumy Henrietta 
Brown Smith (Edwrn Arnold & Co., London). 

13. Physiology, Public Health and Psychology * bv Cbo i 

Banks (Macmillan & Co.) ^ 7 CharIeS 
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Section L— Physiology and personal Hygiene. 

(a) The cells, the supporting tissues and their structure. 

(b) An outline study of the skeletal and muscular system, and 

conditions for their normal development. 

(c) Digestion and nutrition — 

(1) The classes of food stuff. 

(2) The organs and processes of digestion. 

(3) The food needs of the body under various conditions 

e.g., climate, age, occupation. 

(4) Malnutrition and its detection. 

(5) Effect of cooking on food. 

(6) Minor digestive ailments. 

(7) Alcohol, drugs, and spices, and their effect on the di- 

gestive system. 

(d) The excretory system — the skin, kidneys and bowels. Health 

. habits in relation to the above. 

-(g) The reproduction system treated in an elementary manner. 

(f) The organs arid mechanism of blood circulation : The 

adjustment of the blood supply to the needs of the differ- 
ent organs of the body under various conditions, e.g., th 
supply of blood to — 

(1) the stomach during the process of digestion. 

(2) the skin during varying climatic and physical con 

ditions. 

(3) Haemorrhage and how to arrest it. 

(g) Respiration — 

(1) The lungs ; trachea ; larynx. 

(2) Formation of proper breathing habits in children. Postix 

res and breathing exercises. 

(3) Ventilation and its importance, 

(h) The structure and hygiene of the eye, ear and nose. 

(i) The temperature of the body and its regulation. Clothing* 

(j) Exercise, recreation, rest, sleep. 


( ^ 30 ) 

(4) Precautions against common diseases, e.g., malaria, tuber- 

culosis, cholera. The spread of disease by Seas, rats, 
lice, house flies. x 

(l) Usefu 'and harmful bacteria. 

( m ) The care of the teeth. 

II. — Public Health. 

(a) Responsibility of the individual, 

(b) Disposal of refuse and waste water, Drainage, Latrines. 

(e) Water supply. Food supply. 

(d) Prevention and arrest of infectious ™ t • 

, -wee nous and contagious diseases*. 

( ) Gardens. Play grounds. Open spaces. 

(/) Modern movements for the education of society i n the laws 
of health, e g„ “ Child Welfare ” 

ni -~“7 Er " - i™ „ 

Wj borne reference to origins. 

■b) Jenner and vaccination. 

(c) Pasteur and his work. 

(d) Lister and Modern Surgery. 

(e) The conquest of malaria. 

IV.— Elementary Psychology. 

Psychological “ Io 8* D “ to <* Psychology. 

« ** - £:z:?zrT 

andtactlous of the hervooe eysteur. The jjl ? “ 

activity. Their relation to one^another. ASection and 

sensation Stimalus l UmL* of 
of perceptiou. 


: " ' ' . 
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(3) Images and Ideas . — Perception and Images. Types of 
Imagery. Reproductive and Productive Imagination. Association 
of ideas. The process of Reasoning. 

(4) Memory . — Retention ; recognition ; recollection. Marks 
of a good memory. The training of memory. 

(e) Affective Processes . — Pleasure and pain. Bodily expressions 
•of affection. Emotion and Instinct. 

(/) Activity. — Impulse. Automatic actions. Reflex actions. 
Instinctive actions. Ideo -motor action. Voluntary action. Haln't. 
Conduct. Will and Character. 







INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION IN COMMER 
The followim 


g are the subjects of examination : 

Compulsory subjects — 

1. English. 

2. Book-keeping and Accountancy. 

3. Business Methods and Correspondence. 

. (a) Elementary Economics. 

(b) Commercial Geography. 

Optional subjects-— 

One of the following 

1. Steno-typing (shorthand and typewriting). 

2. Elements of Banking. 

3. Elements of Industrial Organization. 

4. Mathematics. 

The following papers will be set 

1. English. — Two papers of three hours each. 

2. Book-keeping and Accountancy— Two papers of three hour 
each, 

3. Business Methods and Correspondence— Two papers of threi 
hours each : one paper on Business Methods and one paper or 
Correspondence, prgcis-writing, etc. 

4. Elementary Economics and Commercial Geography— Two paper 
of three hours each : one paper on Elementary Economics and on< 
paper on Commercial Geography. 

5. Steno-typing , . ( One paper of three hours. 

1 Typewriting .—One paper of one hour. 

6. Elements of Banking— One paper of three hours. 

1. Elements of Industrial Organization— One paper of three hours. 

8. Mathematics. Two papers of three hours each 
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Total 
marks for 
each 
subject. 


Marks 
for each 


Paper. 


Subject. 


COMPULSORY. 


English 


Book-keeping and J 
Accountancy. I 

Elementary Econo- f 
mics and Coni- ) 
mereiai Geo- ) 
graphy. t 


First paper (Prose) 
Second paper 

(Composition and 
translation). 

First paper 
Second paper 

First paper (Eco- 
| no mics). 

Second paper 

(Geography). 


Business Methods ( First paper (Busi- 
and Correspond- ) ness methods), 

ence. J Second paper (Corre- 

•" spondence, precis- 
writing, etc.). 

OPTIONAL. 

f First paper (Short- 

Steno- typing . » < c 

0 ) Second paper (Type- 

(. writing). 


Elements of Bank- One paper 


Elements of Indus- One paper 
trial Organization. 

I Mathematics .. f F irs *? ap f 
( Second paper 


* Excluding five minutes’ interval between the dictation of the two sections in 
Shorthand. 

The syllabus in each subject is as follows : — • 

English. 

(The same course as is prescribed for the Intermediate Examination 
of 1934, excluding Poetry portion.) 

Book-keeping and Accountancy. 

The principles of Double Entry Book-keeping and their applica- 
tion. Books of original entry, including Tabular Forms. The Ledger. 
Trial Balance. Manufacturing, Trading and Profit and Los 3 Accounts, 
with apportionments and adjustments. 








If t 


JK 1 

■ 1 1 
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&eepkr?ifrf ‘ L ° 0Se W and Card Index s ^tem of Book 
In 5’ Sf ' balancmg Le( Igers 3 Single Entry Book-keeping 

ed b!' Vu mattera - 11 b ^- 

Promissory notes; Goo<M ; 
Sinking Funds • To ’ B f T° eb 5 DepreCiati ° n ’ Rese ™* and 
Parte J" , i C p ° nSlgnment; J ° int Venture and Contract Account, 

Bystem) Capital -5? ( “° luding the Double Accou ^- 

Books recommended • 

x r” HeHWa 

• Co., BoX^ A000 “‘ 3 ^ ** J ' E ' E «»oi (S. Goyind 

3. Advanced Accounts, by B. N. Carter (Pitman & Sons) 

Business Methods, 

• Ine general routine of a Business TTnn«» • r , , 

correspondence (excluding drafting - Methods ° utward 

tion ; Duplicating processes. ° ’ f rapid 

»fej=r=:s 

3. The meaning of the principal commercial terms occurring ir 

inuXTiTl d^ ab0re “ d tlle I,r6 P* ra “»" » f «» chief documents 
imolved, mcluding arithmetical calculations. 

«dXegXiatrwXXr WSe ° f W telaU ° g t0 0o, “ racB 

ara contraote ; — "* h of • 

capacity of parties ir,nt r\ ge ™ eneM0( C ° n ” nt; ““tawtnal 

and against public’ ooHcv 7 ° „° Jeot > (agreements, unlawful, immoral 
— • “ d disctarge of •»- 

of Uvm °lT e r ai r “ d ,mascertaine < i SOoiB, passing, 

^tsofXXdtLT' 0M3 ‘ ruotiTe - imp “ 
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Negotiable Instruments . — Making, drawing, accepting and endorsing 
of Promissory notes, Bills of Exchange and Cheques. Holder in' due 
course, dishonour, noting and protest, presentment for payment and 
acceptance, acceptance for honour. 

Books recommended : — 

1. Modem Business Training, by John K. Grebby (MacDonald 
& Evans, London). 

2. Commercial Practice, by Roop Ram Gupta and K. L. Govil, 
Parts I and II (Messrs. Gautama Bros. & Co., Cawnpore). 

Correspondence. 

This will consist of — 

(a) Commercial and official correspondence. 

(b) Rewriting in plain language of passages from market reports 

(financial and commodity markets) with explanations of 
selected terms and phrases occurring in the passages » 

(c) Precis-writing. 

Books recommended {not prescribed)— 

Modem Commercial Correspondence, by John K. Grebby (Mac- 
Donald & Evans, London). 

Precis-writing, by K. L. Govil (Gautama Brothers & Go., 
Cawnpore) . 

Elementary Economies. 

(The treatment of the subject should be very elementary and, as far 
as possible, it should be illustrated by reference to Indian conditions,) 

The subject-matter and scope of Economics, fundamental notions 
and simple definitions. Relation between wants, efforts and satis- 
faction. 

Production. — Factors of production. Land, Labour, Capital and 
Organization. 

Nature and Limitations of land ; Division of labour and other 
factors* of efficiency of labour ; Organization of capital. 

Laws of increasing, diminishing and constant returns. 

Wants. Diminishing utility. Value — its determination. Balanc- 
ing of supply and demand. 

The Machinery of exchange. Money and banking; both to be 
illustrated from Indian examples (including the sahukari system in 







the villages and the s -.rafi system in cities). Cc 
money in India. Cheques and Hundis (Forei°i 
eluded). 5 

Distribution . — Rent — interest- 
reference to Indian conditions). 

Books recommended ( but not p\ 

1. Outlines of Economics, b 

B;p:t, Agra). 

2. Pensost : Economics of Everyday Life, Part I. 

3. Mobelakd : Introduction to Economics (Macmillan 

4. Jeyoks : Money and Banking in India. 

5. Introduction to Economics for Indian Students, 1 

Moreland (Macmillan & Co., St. Martin’s Street, : 

6. The Economics of Everyday Life, by Sir T. H. Pen: 

bridge University Press). 

Commercial Geography.— (a) An elementary study of the 
of economic Geography on the basis of regional divisions 
correlation with the distribution of the principal commercial 
ties and industries. 

('■>} Trade centres, Ports, Trade Routes. 

, (c ) bailed study of India on the regional basis on the lix 

ed above. 

Books 

recommended— 

(1) Rudmose Brown’s “ Principles of Economic Geogrs 

(2) Howarth’s “ A Short Commercial GefKrra/nhvr 99 


■wages— profits (with particular 


Type-copying 
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Books recommended : — 

b Pitman’s or Remington's Typewriting Manual. 

2. A Typewriting Manual for Indian Students, by R. M. Mofiaii 
and V. A* Kshirsagar (Methodist Publishing House, Lucknow). 

3. The New Manual of Typewriting, by Y. D. Keshkar and Jagdisb 
Saran (Methodist Publishing House, Lucknow). 

4. Modern Theory and Practice of typewriting, Parts I and II. 
by S. R. Gupta and K. L. Agarwala (Gupta Bros. & Co., Khurja) . 


aous m 


SHORTHAND. 

L Writing in shorthand from a passage dictated at the rate of 80' 
words a minute, for a period of ten minutes. 

2. Writing in shorthand from a business letter of general com- 
mercial phraseology dictated at the rate of 80 words a minute, for &■ 
period of five minutes. 

3. Transcription of both the above. 

Book recommended : — 

Pitman’s Instructor, by Pitman & Sons, London. 


ELEMENTS OF BANKING. 

L The nature of Banking. 

2. The functions of a banker. 

3. The meaning of Banking and other mercantile terms. 

4. Simple banking operations. 

5. The English money market, 
be Elements of foreign exchange. 

7. The constituents of the Indian Money Market. 

8. Indigenous Banking in India : “ Shroffs and Maha jans anc 
their operations. 

9. The Indian Joint-stock Banks. 

10. The Imperial Bank of India. 

lb The question of a Central Bank for India. 

12. The financing of Indian trade. 

13. How to read the money market reports. 

14 Elements of Indian law relating to bills, cheques and pro* 
missory notes. 

15. Defects and causes of the backwardness of Indian banking , 

16. Development of Indian banking. 

Book recommended : — 

Elements of Banking, by Ramehandra Rao (Calcutta University 
Press). 



uf INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, 
The Organization of an Indian Village'. 
Landownership and methods of cultivation. 
Obstacles to agricultural progress and remedies. 
Cottage industries their relation to agriculture. 
Elements of Factory Organization. 

Co-operation in Production and Distribution. 

! recommended : — 

Indian Industrial Organization— Morrison. 
Industrial Revolution— Chatterton. 

Reference should be made to— 

India in .1928. 

Indian Year Book. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Pmr f ( a ) • Commercial Arithmetic, Proporti. 
Stocks and Shares, Present Worth and 
change Rates, Partnership, Profit and Lo 
Brokerage, Premium, Simple and com 

... . . US3 of logarithms will be permitted w 

°) Al ^ra.—The Theory, Quadratic Equations 
ueometncai and Harmonic Progression, Pe 
Combinations, Theory of Indices and Log £ 
- m Wnoimal and exponential theorems. 

{0) Tr Wnetry.- Measurements of angles, i 
ratios, identities and trigonometrical equa- 
applications of Logarithms ; Solution of ' 
perties of triangles. 

aperll (a)(1). Pure Geometry as given in pari 
Hall and Stevens’ Geometry. 

(2) Analytical Geometry.— Straight Lines, Circ 
tary Properties of conics. 

(h) Elements of differential Calculus. 

Booh recommended 

Commercial Mathematics (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons) 
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INTERMEDIATE examination in agriculture. 

[N.B. — Preference for admission to this course will be '•nVen tn oanAM* • u i 
studied (a) Chemistry and Physics, or (b) Agriculture for their admission test esamlna^on!] 

The following are the subjects of examination : 

Group 1. 


Paper I. — Chemistry 
Paper II.— Physios 

Practical Chemistry 
Practical Physics 

Total 


Maximum Time allowed., 
marks. 

25 Three hours. 

25 Ditto. 

25 Ditto, 

25 Ditto. 


Group 2. 

Paper I. — Botany 
Paper II.— Zoology 

Practical Botany 
Practical Zoology 


Three hours. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Group 3. 

Paper I. Physical properties of soil, soil 
geology, climatology 

Paper II.— Tillage and Plant Feeding, 
Principles of Manuring, 
Principles of Irrigation 
and Drainage 

Practical Farming o * 

Practical A. Crop culture. 

Practical B. Farm Machin- 
ery, including ploughing 
and other tillage oper- 
ations 

Practical 0. Animal Hus- 
bandry 


Three hours. 


Ditto. 

Ditto, 


Ditto 


Total 


150 



aximum Time allowed 
marks . 


-Prose text-books, books 
recommended for general 
study 5 unseens and Gramma 
•Translation and Composition 


Three hours, 
■ Ditto. 


Group 5, 

Economics. 

•(i) Introduction, (ii) Produc- 
tion, (iii) Exchange and 
(iv) Consumption 

(i) Difference in the cost of 
production and distribu- 
tion, (ii) Organization and 
Management and ( iii 5 
Taxation 


mathematics. 

“(i) Algebra, (ii) Geometry 
and Mensuration, and (iii) 
Trigonometry / 

■Graphs and Integration . , 
Total 


25 Three hours 
25 Ditto. 


(N.B. — Candidates are 
>acn separate group and not 

The syllabus 


pass in the aggregate of papers ; 
, r iciual paper or practical in that 

m each subject is as follows : 

group I. 

I.— CHEMISTRY. 

- A, — Inorganic, 

properties of matter. 

and chemical changes ; elements ; mixtur* 
oms ; molecules, symbols ; formula : eauai 
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The fundamental principles of Chemistry : — Law of chemical com- 
bination by weight and by .volume. Atomic theory ; atomic* mole* 
eukf and equivalent weights. Valency 7 . Avogadro's hypothesis 
and relation of gas density to molecular weights. Charles 5 and 
Boyle’s Laws. Elementary ideas as to the nature of dissociation and 
of the Ionic theory. 

The outline of the periodic law. 

The following elements and their compounds : — 

Hydrogen and Oxygen — -their preparation and properties. Oxida- 
tion and reduction. Oxides, acids* bases and salts. 

Water : — Electrolysis ; synthesis ; solution ; crystallization ; efflo- 
rescence and deliquescence ; pure and natural waters ; temporary 
and permanent hardness ; methods of softening water. 

Nitrogen ; ammonia ; oxides of nitrogen ; nitric acid and the 
nitrates ; nitrification. 

The atmosphere, its chief constituents and properties. 

The family of the halogens with special reference to chlorine, 
hydrochloric acid and the chlorides. 

Carbon ; forms of carbon ; carbon dioxide and the carbonates. 

Sulphur ; sulphur dioxide and trioxide ; -sulphuric acid and the 
sulphates ; sulphuretted hydrogen and the sulphides. 

Phosphorous ; phosphorous pentoxide ; phosphoric acid and the 
phosphates. 

Arsenic and arsenious oxide. 

Silicon, silica and the silicates. 

Mercury and Silver— their oxides, chlorides and nitrates. 

Copper— its sulphate, nitrate and oxides. 

Lead— its oxides, chlorides and sulphate. 

Iron— its oxides, sulphate, chloride and phosphate ; steel, cast 
iron and wrought iron. 

Aluminium— its oxides, sulphate and chloride. 

Zinc — its oxide, chloride and nitrate. 

Manganese its oxides, chloride, sulphate and potassium per- 
manganate. 

Calcium its oxide, hydroxide, chloride, nitrate, sulphate, carbo- 
nate and phosphate. 

Barium -its oxides, carbonate, chloride and sulphate. 
Magnesium— its oxide, chloride, sulphate, carbonate and phosphate. 
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Sodium Potassium and Ammonium— their hydrates, chlorides 
nitrates, sulphates, carbonates and phosphates. 

B.— Organic. 

General composition ; physical properties and general classification 
of carbon compounds. 

Hydrocarbons, saturated and unsaturated-methane, ethane 
ethylene and acetylene. 

Alcohols ; methyl and ethyl alcohols ; glycerine 

formald6hyde - acetone. 

Acids ; formic, acetic, butyric, oxalic, lactic and citric. 
ats 5 oils and soaps. 

: ^ sus "' msai - oaae ^ stoi > “d 

Proteins : Albumin. 

Practical Work in Chemistry. 

beWe “ Chemi0al com I >0 ™ ds “ d mechanic.! 

Solution; suspension ; sedimentation ; decantation; aitration- 
precipitation ; crystallisation and distillation. 

Examination of the important atmospheric constituents 
Preparation of hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, nitrous oxide, nitm 

omde mtrio acid, ammonia, chlorine, hydrochloric acid, sulphur” 
dioxide and carbon dioxide. 1 

Examination of hard water and methods of softening. 

Preparation of the following in their pure form 

bo “ZtooSd^"”” ” S “ m0niUm 0al0iu " 

Acidimetry and alkalimetry. 

Qualitative reactions of the following : 

CU ° r ttl nitrateS ’ - SUlphateS ^ SUlphideS ’ carb0 ^tes, ph«- 

P s . arsemc, silver, mercury, copper, lead, iron, alumi- 

“ ? m T ganeSe ’ CalGium ’ b ™> magnesium, sodium, 
potassium and ammonium. 

anaIjS1S ° f Smgle salts containing one acid and one 
Preparation of methane. 


■pa 
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| Examination of the following organic compounds : — 

: ; 1 Ethyl alcohol, glycerine, oxalic acid, grape sugar, fruit sugar, can® 

| sugar and starch. 

| Study of the physical and chemical properties of vegetable and ' j 

/ j. mineral oils. Saponification. , 

! Qualitative reactions of proteins. 

The following boohs are suggested for reference : — j 

: 1. Everyday Chemistry, by Alfred Vivian (American Book 

Co., New York). Price about Rs. 5. 

2. A Foundation Course in Chemistry for Students of Agriculture j 

and Technology, by J. W. JDodgson and J. A. Murray (Longmans* • 

Green & Co., Calcutta). Price about Rs. 3. 

I ■ ■ 

j 3. Introduction to the Study of Inorganic Chemistry, by W. A. 

Miller (Longmans, Green & Co., Calcutta). Price about Rs. 4. 

4. Organic Chemistry, by Perkin and Kipping (W. R. Chambers, 

Ltd., London). Price about Rs. 7. 

5. Elementary Agricultural Chemistry, by H. Ingle (Charles 
Griffin & Co., Ltd., London). Price about Rs. 4. 

6. Inorganic Chemistry, by E. J. Holmyard (Edward Arnold 
di') & Co., Ltd., London). 

^ II.— PHYSICS. 

! Units and measurements ; Metric system ; Length ; Area ; Volume , 

| Mass ; Time. The vernier and the micrometer scales. Balance and 

I density. 

Velocity, acceleration and momentum. Kinematical equations of 
rectilinear motion. Composition and resolution of velocities or accelera- 
tions ; the parallelogram law. 

j Force and motion ; inertia. Newton’s laws of motion. Measure 

of a force. Composition and resolution of forces. Gravity and laws 
of falling bodies ; mass and weight ; centre of gravity. Centripetal 
and centrifugal forces defined. Projectiles, torques or moments. 

Equilibrium of forces ; triangle and polygon of forces ; Simple 
illustrations of friction and its laws. Stable and unstable equili 
- r - brium and conditions of equilibrium as in levers, pulleys, inclined 

plane, ploughs. 


10 
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Pressure of liquids at rest, variation with depth. Transmission of 
liquid pressure ; Hydraulic press ; Principle of Archimedes ; Laws of 
Jay urometers. Specific gravity. 

The atmospheric pressure. Boyle’s Law. Force and suction 
pumps. Syphon. 

. ener p; power: efficiency of machines : definitions and 

simple illustrations. 

, ** atte -»nd energy. Properties of matter. Surface tension ; capil. 
tanty ; viscosity ; osmosis ; rigidity and elasticity. Molecular strue- 
iiiie of matter. Different forms of energy. 

Liquids and gases in motion, wave motion (elementary treatment), 
eau energy . Source ; modes of transference ; effects of heat on 
matter : thermometry: specific heats; evaporation and boffin* • 
vapour pressure ; condensation and frost ; latent heats ; hygrometer 
and dew point ; mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Radiant energy : Source of light; mode of propagation; light 
7*1 ; sitdows ■■ Summation ; reflection ; transmission ; absorption 
and drspersion of light ; magnification ; images ; telescope ; microscope. 

Magnetic energy :— Magnets ; magnetic forces; magnetisation- 
compass. 

Electric energy ^Electrification by friction ; insulators ; conduc- 
tors ; electroscope ; electrophorus. Electricity generated by chem> 
cal action ; by dynamos. Resistance ; magnetic effect of current ; 
transformation of electric energy into heat, light and power ; prac- 
tical acquaintance with galvanometers,- voltmeters, ammeters, elec- 
trolysis. (Simplest forms.) 

Practical Work in Physics® 

Accurate determination of length, area, mass, volume and density. 

Use of calipers, screw gauge, spherometer, balance, burette and squared 
paper. 

Determination of acceleration due to gravity by the simple pen- 
dulum. 

Verification of the law of parallelogram of forces. 

Verification of the principles of parallel forces and of the lever. 
Determination of centre of gravity of plane Luninas. 

Determination of co-efficient of friction. 

Determination of efficiency of a system of pulleys. 



GROUP II. 

BIOLOGY. 

( The course will aim at the study of the phenomena exhibited by 
living matter as illustrated by lower plants, animals and their organs.) 

Introduction .— Living and non-living matter ; study of life in its 
simplest form as illustrated by Amoeba, Nostoc, Euglena, Volvox 


SMI 


si 
ha 
at 
dealt 


Use of the Nicholson's hydrometer. 

Use of the hydrostatic balance : determination of specific gravi- 
ties of— 

(1) Insoluble sinking solid, (2) floating solid, (3) liquid. 
Verification of Boyle’s Law and practice in barometer reading. 
Use of the density bottle : determination of true and apparent 
•density of soils and pore space. 

Practice in reading various thermometers. 

Determination of humidity and dew point. 

Determination of boiling point. 

Preparation of a graph showing cooling of wafer by radiation. 
Determination of specific heat : — (1) Method of mixture, (2) 
method of radiation. 

Determination of latent heats of vaporisation and fusion. 
Reflection of light : use of plane and concave mirrors. 

Refraction of light.: determination of refractive index.. 
Determination of focal length of a converging lens. 

Practice in use of a telescope and of a microscope. 

Magnetisatic n of needles and determination of their poles. 

‘Charting of lines of force due to a magnet in different positions. 

Use of simple electroscopes (Gold leaf and Pith ball). 

Construction of a simple cell and use of the simple galvanometer. 
Determination of Electromotive force by the potentiometer or 
balance method. 

Determination of Electric resistance by substitution method. 

The following books are suggested for reference : — 

1. A High School Course in Physics, by F. R. Gorton (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York). Price about Rs. 5. 

2. Everyday Physics, by H. EL Hadley (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., London). 



Paramoecium and Spirogyra ; general properties of pr 
basis of all life. F 

Tke cell, animal and vegetable, its growth and , 
combination of cella to form tissuea ; combination of 
organs as illustrated by Hydra and Moss. 

a, , , *• Botany. 

otudv of plants 

External i 
fruit and seed. 

Internal 


in general. 

morphology of the plant organs : stem, root, leaf, flower, 

morphology — 

(a) Plant cell. 

(b) Stem, root and leaf. 

Reproduction — 

Vegetative reproduction. 

Sexual reproduction — 

(a) The flower : structure and functions. 

(h) Pollination® 

™ 6 ^ : ? T * Pm0nt - structar *' dissemination. 

(d) The fruit : development, types, functions. 

( e ) Germination. 

Physiology : elementary study of the following 
(a) Chemical composition of plants. 

(5) Water in plants ; intake of water and inorganic salts 

(c) Carbon -assimilation. 

(d) Transportation ; food storage® 

(e) Transpiration. 

(/) Respiration. 

(g) Growth. 

moS::z of the ptat kiagdom : - Baototo - 

, of b^amcal characters of (Field and garden crop plants 

ajmp “ ltaoeM ' Sota — • 

Books recommended: 

1. Lowon and Salmi . . Text-book of Botany (Indian edition). 

(London University Tutorial Press- 
or Thacker, Spink and Company 
Calcutta). 


a' 

:! 
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j % 

Percival 

. , Agricultural Botany (Duckworth). 

1 3. 

Ranga Chari 

... Elementary Botany for Indian Schools. 

1 


(Government Press, Madras). 

f 4. 

Gager . . 

. . Fundamentals of Botany (Blakiston). 

-5. 

Transeau 

. . General Botany (World Book Com- 


pany). 

■6. Farmer and Chowdhry Practical Introduction to the Study 

of Botany (Longmans, Green and 
Company, Limited). 

II. Zoology. 

Acquaintance with the following types as illustrations of the 
various kinds of life : — 

Tapeworm, Earthworm, Leech, Snail and Slug, Termite, Fish, Frog. 

General organization of earthworm, Fresh-water mussel, lobster 
and cockroach. 

Elementary anatomy and physiology of the important systems of 
the following 

Amphioxus, fish, frog, fowl and squirrel or other small mammal. 

Boohs recommended: — 

1* Theobald . . Agricultural Zoology (W. Blackwood). 

'2. Gilbert Bourne . . Comparative Anatomy of Animals (G. 

Bell & Sons). 

■3. Marshall . . . . Physiology of Farm Animals (Macmil- 

lan, Calcutta). 

4. Marshall and Hurst . . Practical Zoology (Smith Elder and 

Company). 

Practical Work in Botany. 

A general study -of the plant as a whole. 

Growing of plants from seeds, different types of germination of 
seeds. 

Examination of seedlings to study external morphology of primary 
organs. 

Simple and compound microscopes — Study of their parts and their 
uses. 

Examination and description of various types of roots, stems and 
leaves, their constituent parts and their modification. 

Examination under microscope of cotton fibres, hairs, starch and 
air bubbles. 
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Study of unicellular organisms si 
leaves of Vallisnaria and staminal 1 
trate protoplasmic movements. 

Freehand section with staining practice of root, stem and lea: 
and their description. 

Study of cell-wall, protoplasm, vacules, nucleus, plastids anc 
starch grains* 

Iodine test of starch grains* 

Examination, dissection and descriptive study of flowers and 
their parts and the study of their functions. 

.d identification of fruits and seeds. 

uglena, Spirogyra, Mucor, Moss and 


ts Yeast, Nostoc, Spiro 
of Tradescantia to der 


Examination an 
Identification of Nostoc, E 
parts of fern and cycas. 

Study of external botanical 
plants of common field and gar 
syllabus. 

Practical Work in Zoology. 

1 - Microscopic study — 

I. The semination end study of the microscope end its part, 
U. lire study of the living cell— 

(a) Examination of pond water . 

( b ) Amoeba. 

(c) Eggs of mosquito and fly. 

(d) Blood corpuscles. 

(e) Scrapings from inside of mouth. 

2. The study of microscopic slides — 

(a) Mouth parts of the various insects. 

( 6 ) Important minute structures of the types of study.. 

a. Preparations for microscopic examination 

{a) Striated muscle in salt solution. 

(b) Ciliated cells in salt solution. 

(c) Setae of earthworm in glycerine or water. 

(d) Mouth parts and gizzard of cockroach in glycerine or 

water. 

mo A ° f the external characters and habits of the living ani~ 

mals included m the course, excentmv 


sters, including identification of 
■ops oelonging to families in the- 
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5. Demonstration dissections in batches — 

Heart and eye of sheep or goat. 

6. Osteology — 

(a) Study of dentition in dog, horse or os. 

(b) Study of limbs of horse and os. 

7 . Dissection by individual students— 

(а) Grasshopper for all important systems. 

(б) Pond snail for body organization only. 

(c) Squirrel for all the important systems. Other mam- 

mals — their organs may be substituted. 

8. Collection and preservation of the types of study. Their 
preparation for the museum — 

(a) Stages of the animals used as types for life history. 

(. b ) Insects — Grasshoppers, butterflies or moths. 

9. Rearing a butterfly or moth, preferably silk moth. 

10. Field observations— 

(a) Animals in their natural habitat. 

(b) Breeding places of harmful insects and their pests. 

Housefly, mosquito and termite. 

(c) The insect pest selected for the year. 

(d) Bird selected for study and its habits. 

11. Students ■will make daily records of the “ Field observations ,p 
and laboratory work in special note-books prescribed by the teacher 
in charge. The books will be submitted in the final examination as 
part of the practical work, duly certified as the bona fide work of the 
candidate. 

Boohs suggested — 

1. Theobald : Agricultural Zoology (William Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh, London). 

2. Kellog and.Doane : Economic Zoology and Entomology. 

3. Pusa Bulletins . . . . Nos. 113, 6 and 143. 

GROUP III. 

I.— ELEMENTARY SOIL SCIENCE. 

Soil Geology— The origin of soils ; classification and nature of soil- 
forming rooks ; recognition of the following rocks and their chief charac- 
teristics : — 

(1) Igneous: granite, syenite, dbrite, biabase, gabbro, basalt. 





m Sedimentary limestone, 

(3) Metamorphic schists ; r 

thei^natSl 8 ^ 1 ? 0nstituents of the 

aot nature and composition. 

The importance of felsp — • ■ • 
'Th e nature of kaolinite. 

Acid and basic rocks and their ef 
he physical properties of soils - 
«ies per given volume and their 
tnre and air, resistance tc 
cohesion ; limits of moist 
organic matter on soil at 

sources of soil heat ; spec; 

and absolute, of the soil : 
humus on conductivity ! 
soil temperature ; control 

Soil classes. — Classifies 
reous, humic and peaty s< 
the United Provinces intc 
tics of each class. 

Tillage and plant food 
of tillage. Chemical and 
■sary for plant growth and 
menfcs in the soil ; converse 
tions necessarv fnr 


sandstone, shale, dolo: 
gneiss ; marble ; slate ; q 
more important soil. 

ispars in the formation of clav 


tect upon soils formed from them 

Pore space; number of soil par 

on to surface area exposed to moi 
ZT mm Pl«WV. ataorp“o 

>f heat eff T <* heat and c 

of soil temperature. 60 ^ * ° r§aniC 
Won of soils into sand, loam, clay calca 
’ ® and the na fure of each class 
its natural soil classes and the 

in the soil . — Q 

Physical effects 


ids and timeliness 
Elements neces- 
and deficient ele- 
plant food, condi- 
the Nitrogen cycle 
heat to plant food 
to the production 

manuring in relation to soils .— The effect of 
of soil,, the correct time of appSion 
rogation and rain water; lows oi ptat food 
s y meorreot storage and their prevention- 
ae to excessive and unsuitable mannrinv ! 


The following books are suggested for reference : — 

1. The Soil, by A. D. Hall (John Murray, London). 

2. The Physical Properties of Soils, by A. G. McCall (Orange 
Judd and Company, New York). Price about Rs. 2-12. 

3. First Principles of Soil Fertility, by Alfred Vivian (Orange 
•Judd and Company, New York, or Christian Book and Tract Society, 
Allahabad). Price Rs. 2-7. 

4. Soils, their Properties and Management, by Lyon, Fippia 
and Buekman (Macmillan and Company, New York). Price Rs. 10. 

5. Soils and Fertilizers, by Harry Snyder (Macmillan and Com- 
pany, New York). 

Climatology. — The distribution of rainfall, its effect upon the com- 
position of soils ; determination of humidity ; factors affecting dew ; 
changes in atmospheric temperature and their effect upon humidity ; 
winds and their importance in farming ; snow, ice and frost and their 
relation to the soil ; methods of obtaining data for climatic reports, 
simple instruments used in meteorological observations ; climate in 
^relation to soils and plant growth. 

The following books are suggested for reference : — 

1. Agricultural Meteorology, by Warren Smith (Macmillan and 
Company, New York) . 

2. Forecasting Weather, by W. A. Shaw (Constable and Com- 
pany, London). 

General Principles of Irrigation and Drainage. — (a) Irrigaiion. — The 
necessity of irrigation, water requirements of crops and the danger of 
■ excessive water ; methods of reducing water requirements of crops -, 
evaporation and its relation to plant growth ; prevention of losses of 
irrigation water ; amount of seepage in the three main classes of soils, 
sands, loams and clays ; the construction of irrigation channels ; mea- 
surement of discharge of water from outlets ; measurement of water in 
flowing channels ; relation of depth in inches to total quantity of water 
per irrigation ; systems and methods of irrigating crops ; lift and flow 
irrigation ; appliances commonly used for lifting water ; simple cal - 
'CuTations of discharge from common irrigation appliances. 

(b) Drainage . — The necessity of removing surplus water from the 
s °d 1 the dangers resulting from excessive moisture in the soil ; alkali 
*soils ; their formation and prevention by drainage ; acid soils and their 
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amelioration by drainage ; the combined effect of irrigation . 
age on acid soils, alkali soils and neutral soils ; kinds of dr 
of drains and upkeep ; correct position of drains in a field 
depth of drains ; control of erosion. 

The. following hooks are suggested for re 

1. Agriculture and Irrigation in Conti 

mates, by K. D. Doyle (Thacker, Soil] 

Rs. 16-8. 

2. Irrigation and Drainage, by Kim 
Harrisburg, Pa). 

leeture work “ soil soienoe b6 co - ordinated » > ** 
II.— PRACTICAL FARMING. 

I. Crop Culture.— (A) The growing of farm and vegetable crops, 
and their care by students ; practice in the following operations :— 

(a) Preparation of seed bed and soils. 

(b) Sowing of seed. 

(c) Transplanting. 

(d) Irrigation with and without water-lifting appliances. 

(e) Interculture. 
if) Weeding. 

(g) Earthing. 

(h) Harvesting, including reaping with machinery,, 

(B) Crops.— Special attention to be given to the following :— 

(i) Cereals . . . . Wheat, barley, rice, bajra, juar and; 

maize. 

(2) Fibres ... ... Cotton, sunn-hemp, patsunn. 

(3) Oil-seeds. . . . Castor, linseed, mustard. 

(4) Legumes. . . . Peas, groundnuts, arhar, gram. 

(5) Fodders . . .. Juar, lucerne, guar, oats. 

(6) Miscellaneous . . Sugarcane, potatoes, tobacco. 

(C) Familiarity with the principles of rotations of crops. 


(Mount Pleasant Press, 


Cabbage, knol-kohl, cauliflower. 
Carrot, beetroot, turnip, sweet potato, 
Onion, garlic. 

Potato, 





(e) Legumes ... Peas and beans. 

(/) Cucurbitaceous crops Cucumber, torai, melons, pumpkins*-. 

gourds. 

(g) Miscellaneous ... Tomato, brinjais, bbindi, coring chib- 

lies, turmeric, ginger, maize. 

The following hooks are suggested for reference : — 

1. Agricultural Note-book of Facts and Figures for the United 
Provinces, to be published shortly by the .Department of Agriculture, 
United Provinces. 

2. The Complete Farmer, by Premirose McComrnell (Oassei 
and Company, London). 

3. Roberts and Fawlkner ; A Text-book of Punjab Agriculture. 

4. Crop Production, by A. and G. Howard, Institute of Plant 
Industry, Indore, C. I. 

5. Chemistry of Crop Production, by T. B. Wood (University 
Tutorial Press)® 

II. Introduction to Animal Husbandry . — The course to deal with 
the draft bullock, the dairy cow and the goat. The naming of the- 
different external parts ; relation of form and function ; ability to judge 
ages ; score card methods of judging ; measurement of speed of work 
of the draft bullock; the handling of bullocks, cows and goats ; cleaning 
of animals and byres ; milking ; practice in preparation of balanced 
rations for dairy cow, bullock, young stock and goat ; practice in water- 
ing and exercising ; familiarity with the appearance and use of common 
medicines and antiseptics ; ability to throw an animal with ropes; 
market value of dairy, draft cattle and goats ; keeping of records of' 
dairy cattle. 

The following hooks are suggested for reference : — 

L “ Feeding of Crops and Stock, ” by A. D. Hall. 

2. “ The Complete Farmer, ” by Premirose McComrnell. 

3. “ Judging Live-stock, 53 by John A. Craig (Kenyon Printing 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa). Price Rs. 7. 

4 4 * Feeds and Feeding (abridged edition), by Henry and Morri- 
son (Henry and Morrison, Madison, Wiseoa.). Price Rs. 10. 

III. Farm Machinery . — Workshop practice in wood and iron* 
Practial study of the plough, harrow, cultivator, roller and planter- 
ability to plough with desi mould board and disc ploughs; faml* 


si 

ha 
at 
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^ *’*' i 


liarity with the methods of 
methods of ploughing ; f 
weeding and cultivation with p 
■ cane crushing and fodder cutting. 

The following boohs are suggests 

1. Farm Mechanics, by Crav 
Press, Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A.). 

2. Farm Machinery and Farm 
• Spink and Company). Price, R s . 1 

IV. Calculations . — The followi 
in the student’s note-book. Field r 
produced at the examinations • 


hitching ; adjustment of implements 
familiarity with the use of common seed-c 
- n power and hand implements ; grin 
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GROUP IV. 


/ ' 


l 


ENGLISH. 

There will be two papers of three hours each. The first paper 
will be on ( a ) Prose text-books, (6) books recommended for general 
study, (e) Unseens and (d) Grammar. The second paper will include 
Translation and Composition. 

Text-booJcs prescribed : — 

(a) For detailed study — 

(1) Easier English Unseens, by A. C. Mukerji. 

(2) Translation, Essay-writing and Unseens for Intermediate 

Classes, by Raghukul Tilak and Deoki Nandan Sharma. 

(3) Types of the English Essay, by R, B. A. C. Mukerji. 

(b) General Study— 

(1) The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

Two books of general scientific interest, as for instance : 

(2) Biology, the Science of Life, by Professor Henderson, m.a. 

(3) The Structure of the Earth, by Rev. Bonney, f.r.s. 


GROUP V. 

ECONOMICS. 

Introduction. -W hat is Economics ? Why is one nation richer than . 
another ? Why is one man richer than another ? What is wealth * 

How does it differ from income ? The whole course is an answer to . 
these questions. 

. ^ ro f ^ ion — What does it cost to produce wheat on a village farm 
m the United Provinces ? Cost of labour, ploughing, sowing, weeding 
reaping, threshing, etc. Purchase and depreciation. Interest on all 
expenses till the crop is sold. Rent of the land and transportation to 
the bazaar. Cost of supervision. 


Examine similarly the cost of producing and marketing milk and 
' other common necessities. 

Exchange. Has it paid to produce wheat and milk at the above 
cost ? What are the present prices of wheat, milk, etc., in the United 
Provinces for different qualities, at different seasons and for the last five 
years ? What causes these differences and changes ? Laws of supply 
and demand and causes for variation. Relation of prices to cost of 
production over a period of years. 

Consumption.— Why do we demand wheat, cotton, milk, pottery, 
tools . \\ ants and their varying importance. Necessities, comforts’ 

luxuries. Division of income between various wants. Budgets of 
students and villagers. Do we get equal satisfaction from equal°expen- 

diture ? How do we change our purchase when prices fall and when our 
incomes increase ? 

Difference in the post of production and distribution. — Why do rents 
differ?- Kinds of lands. Advantages of fertility and situation. 

Why do rates of interest differ ? Short and long loans : risks and 

. “ ag ® men< ; ° f loans ‘ Co-operative credit. Relation of the rate of 
interest to the supply of capital. Causes of savin* 

Why do wages differ? Grades of labour. Efficiency of labour 
Real and nominal wages. Cost of living and the standard of livin* 

ReMmn of wages to the supply of labour. Relation of birth-rates and 
death-rates to income. 

Organization and management.- In what different ways mi*ht wheat 
e produced ? Does the method depend upon situation ? Wa*es * 
The rate of interest ? Education? Quality of the product ? How is 
the method actually determined ? By whom ? 

Carry out this reasoning for milk and other common necessities. 

In what cases is it most profitable to use a railway, a bicycle and 
one s feet ? Compare the uses of handwriting, typewriting and print- 
ing press. Hand-sewing and the sewing machine. Why do primitive 
'methods continue in use along with more advanced ones ? 

Money, hanking and foreign exchange, barter, uses of money, reasons 
ormintmg and for free coinage, paper money and cheques. The work 
of banks and their economic importance. India’s foreign trade and its 

advantages. 



Taxation. — The necessity for taxation. The income-tax, custom 
duties, land revenue and excise. Who bears these taxes ? Reasons for 
progressive taxation. Imperial and local taxation. 

The following bools are suggested for reference : — 

1. Elements of Economics, Vol. I, by Alfred Marshall (.Mac- 

millan & Co., London). 

2. An Introduction to Economics for Indian ' Students, by 

Moreland. 


MATHEMATICS 


Algebra : — Quadratic equations involving one or two imkn 
quantities. 

Arithmetical and Geometrical Progressions. 

Permutations and Combinations. 

The Binomial Theorem for positive integral index. 

Proportions and Variations. 

Use of indices and logarithms. 

Practical use of the Slide Rule. 


Geometry and Mensuration Simple Plane and Solid Figures 
excluding any detail about the sections of a cone. 

Similar figures and proportionals. 

Field book. 

Collinear points and concurrent straight lines. 

Trigonometry : — Trigonometrical Ratios. 

Easy trigonometrical identities and equations. 

Solution of triangles. 

Practical measurement of angles of elevation, heights and dm 

tancee, including the necessary calculations. 



.. „ 
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Gbaphs Variables and co-ordinates. 

Statistical graphs and those governed by a natural law. 
Continuity and discontinuity of graphs. Problems. , 

Graphs and Algebraical expression of functions. 

The linear graph. 

Use of Cartesian co-ordinates Distance between two 
points. Distance between, a straight line and a point 
Angle between two straight lines. 

The quadratic graphs. 

Practical Graphical Interpolation. 

Integbation : Small errors ; Infinitesimal quantities. 

Differentials ; Differential coefficient. 

Easy standard forms of differentiation explained (without 
elaborate proofs). Sum and product of functions. 
Summation of series. 

Integration considered as summation of a series of differentials.. 

A few very easy standard forms of integrals (without elaborate 

proofs). Integration by parts. 

Easy determinations of length 3 area and volume. 

Practical use of the planimeter and the opisometer* 
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